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March. 


With rushing winds and gloomy skies, 
The dark and stubborn Winter dies; 
Far off, unseen, Spring faintly cries, 
Bidding her earliest child arise; 
March! BayarpD Taytor. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


We are gratified at the number of subscribers 
who are sending for this valuable work, in aecord- 
ance with the terms announced last month, viz., 
we will extend any present subscriber’s subserip- 
tion for five years and supply Worcester’s Diction- 
ary (express charges paid), for $10.00. 

—-_— —_ 


An Interesting Page. 


Our readers are referred to page 134 for many 
matters which may especially interest them, and 
which, though appearing in the last form, are spe- 
cially intended for their perusal, 

- te 
Other Premiums. 

Descriptions of other Premiums, which many of 
our readers may desire, are found in the closing 
pages of this number. 
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What if the almanacs do tell us that spring has 
begun ? The matter-of-fact, practical farmer knows 
that his father had a more correct division of the 
seasons, as expressed in the homely couplet of : 

“February, fourteenth day, 
Half your corn and half your hay.” 
Long after the calendar says that it is spring, win- 
ter feeding must becontinued. Whoever kept this 
in view in apportioning the number of his live 
stock to the amount of his hay and other winter 
stores, did wisely. 

Tools and Imnplements.—It will probably be found 
that many repairs that should have been made 
were not done because the work-shop was too cold. 
Make such repairs as can be done without inter- 
fering with out-door work. Procure new plow- 
points, cultivator-teeth and other parts of imple- 
ments liable to break, and thus be prepared for 
accidents. 

Manure.—Haul out to where it is to be used, 
taking advantage, if it may be, of any late snows. 
Whenever manure is moved have it turned and 

Artificial Fertilizers may often be profitably used 
tosupplement ordinary manure. From 100 to 300 
pounds to the acre of any good fertilizer may be 
sown upon meadows and pastures just as the grass 
is starting, with great benefit. 

Spring Wheat should be sown as soon as the soil 
is in proper condition, but not before. Sow only 
an approved variety and perfectly clean seed. 
Wheat full of foul seeds never brings good prices. 

> 
Live Stock Notes. 


Working Animals should be treated very carefully 
when first put to work ; see that collars, yokes and 
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all other rubbing parts do not chafe or bruise. Give 
a long rest at noon-time. 

Brood-mares.— Provide roomy stalls, and, as with 
allother breeding animals, guard against costive- 
ness. An occasional feed of carrots, or of other 
roots, or a quart of linseed-meal, will tend to keep 
their bowels in proper condition. 

Incoming Cows should have roomy stalls. Milk- 
fever and garget, the troubles most to be dreaded, 
especially with the first calf, may be in good meas- 
ure avoided by keeping the bowels in proper con- 
dition by giving bran mashes, oil-cake and an ocea- 
sional feed of roots. 

Sows and Pigs.--If pigs come in a cold snap, 
many are apt to be lost. Be prepared with blank- 
ets and means of warming them, and bags of hot 
chaff. Cover the sow with a warm blanket and 
place bags of warm chaff along her back. Keep 
all quiet, and as fast as the little ones appear place 
them under the blanket, where they will soon find 
a source of nourishment. 

Se 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, 


Ordering Trees, if not already done, should be at- 
tended to at onee. If near a market, early apples 
are the most profitable. Among pears, the Bartlett 
is the most reliable and profitable... Quwinces, if given 
good soil and properly cared for, pay handsomely, 
but if, as usual, they are placed ina low, wet corner, 
and left to themselves, they are an eye-sore. The 
‘* Apple,” or “ Orange’? isa favorite sort in the 
market, and some or the newer sorts promise well. 
.... Blackberries and Raspberries should be planted 
very early, as they start early..... Strawberries.— 
There should be on every farm a strawberry bed 
large enougk to supply the family with all the 
fruit they cap eat. If any are to be marketed, set 
out another bed... Grapes, the same as strawberries, 
should be in abundance on every farm. 

> 
Kitchen and Market Garden, 

In the o!d way of “making garden,” there was 
one general sowing and planting, and the various 
vegetables accepted as they came along in their 


turn. Now we make the season longer at both 
ends. We forward various vegetables by sowing 


their seeds under protection, and prolong their 
duration by successive sowings. Those who would 
forward plants in large vumbers will use a hot- 
bed, but those who have had no experience with a 
hot-bed had better try window-boxes, described 
last month. Sow in these, early cabbages, cauli- 
flowers, lettuce, tomatoes, peppers, and egg-plant, 
about six weeks before it will be safe to set these 
plants in the open ground. Keep the soil in the 
boxes properly watered, and if the seedlings wilt in 
the heat of the day, shade them with a curtain. 
- 


Flower Garden and Lawn, 


The Lawn may require an abundant dressing of 
ashes, or guano, nitrate of soda, or bone-meal, at 
the rate of 300 pounds to the acre... .Deciduous 
Trees may be planted, using the same care advised 
for fruit trees. The general experience is that 
evergreens should not be moved until later.... 
Perennial Pants.—Clumps of these that have grown 
large should be lifted, divided, using a sharp spade 
or large knife, and the parts set in fresh soil.... 
Beds of Bulbs planted last fall should have the cov- 
ering of litter removed wherever it is safe to do so. 
.... Bedding Plants wiil soon be in demand, and the 
propagating of geraniums, etc., should go on to 
meet the want, 

a 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The increased heat of the sun will not only pro- 
duce an increase of bloom, but it will favor the mul- 
tiplication of insects. Tobacco, in the form of 
smoke, as an infusion or ‘*‘ tea,’ or as dust, or more 
conveniently as soap, applied early, and followed up 
weekly, will keep most insects in subjection. The 
Red Spider is best subdued by frequent showerings 
with water. Give air on mild days, and commence 
to harden the plants for their removal out-of-doors. 
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Protection of Fish. 
SETH GREEN. 


> 


Lam iv receipt of a letter from a correspondent, 
through the American Agriculturist, concerning the 
protection of fish, in which he says: “Iam much 
interested in your articles appearing in ‘the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. Inever caught a fish in my life, 
but can appreciate the importance of protecting 
our fish from the unthinking or selfish who despoil 
ourvivers and streams.’? The matter of protecting 
our fish is a subject which should interest every 
good citizen, whether he be a fisherman or not; it 
is a question which concerns the food supply of the 
country, which is of vital importance to every man, 
woman and child. 

Now I propose to give the readers of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist a few ideas of how fish are de- 
stroyed by the unthinking, or the elass of men who 
do not care whether there are any fish left in the 
waters or not, so long as they manage to transfer 
a few paltry dollars to their pockets, which, as a 
rule, do them little or no good, 

The class of fishermen who do the most damage 
are those who take the fish during their spawning 
seasons. Itis at this time that the fish come into 
the shallow water to complete their task of pro- 
creation and are then easily captured. All fish 
have certain localities, to which they resort at the 
season of the year when their eggs are matured and 
ready to cast. Different varieties seek different 
localities; as, for instance, the speckled or brook 
trout cast their spawn on the gravel; the lake or 
salmon trout on rocky reefs; the pickerel and perch 
among the weeds; the bull-head in holes excavated 
by them in the mud, ete. These localities are well 
known to poachers, and where the fish congre- 
gate in these places in large schools, they draw 
their net around them and frequently capture the 
whole Jot atasingle haul. Where the nature of 
the bottom is such that it is impracticable to draw 
a seine by reason of its being covered with huge 
boulders or rocky reefs, the gill net is used, This 
net is made of very fine thread, and the meshes of 
the net are made in proportion to the size of the 
fish intended to be captured, and asthe name of the 
net implies, the fish, while swimming through the 
water, thrust their heads into the meshes of the net, 
which catch them under their gills and hold 
them securely. If by any chance the fish should’ 
succeed in freeing itself from the net, it does not 
stand one chance in a hundred of recovering, the 
reason of which is that the gills are, comparatively 
speaking, the fish’s lungs. When the fish feels 
himself caught he instinctively struggles violently 
to escape, thereby lacerating his breathing appa- 
ratus to a great extent. We all know the usual 
result of injury to our own lungs, and it will there- 
fore be easy to comprehend the effect upon fish. 

Another method through which our inland waters 
are deprived of hundreds of thousands of young 
fish annually, is through the means of the murder- 
ous spear and jack light. The depredators approach 
the spawning beds of the salmon trout, bass or 
other fish at night; the strong light of the jack, as 
it is called, thrown upon the water, enables the 
spearman to sce down in the clear water for several 
feet; the darkness of the night serves in the same 
way as acloak thrown over the head in the day-time 
in’‘looking below the ice, through which means, as 
many of yourreaders know, objects can be seen for 
a considerable distance down. The fish have ap- 
parently little fear of the light, and the boat is 
easily paddled up to within a few feet of the fish, 
when the deadly spear is sent into them. Not only 
are many captured in this way, but many are injured 
Which are not brought to the boat, so that they die 
by being pierced by the tines of the spear, and 
death is the result in a few hours or days, according 
to the injury. There are also several other ways 
by which fish are destroyed while on their spawn- 
ing beds, as by shooting, snaring, ete., but I 
think I have explained the matter sufficiently, and 
trust it will make an impression on the minds of 
my readers, so that they will exert their influence 











to protect the fish from illegal modes of capture at 
all times, and their wholesale destruction, parti- 
eularly so when they are on their spawning beds. 
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Horticulture in Nebraska. 
PROF. CHARLES E. BESSEY, NEB. 
Se 

I have just passed through an experience which 
has materially changed my views as to the growing 
of fruit upon the great plains. The winters for 
several years have been very severe in the West, 
testing old varieties to the uttermost, and many 
a tree which has been regarded by its owner as 
perfectly hardy, has succumbed to the extreme 
eold. In Iowa, the past few winters have destroyed 
thousands of trees, and in some instances whole 
orchards have been swept away. Upon the plains, 
to the westward of the Missouri River, the condi- 
tions were originally such, that few people had faith 
that fruits could ever be grown there with any 
hope of success. To one who has been over these 
long, rolling stretches of trecless land, the proba- 
bility that they would ever grow productive 
orchards seemed remote indeed. Excepting*upon a 
comparatively narrow strip along the Missouri 
River, there were no native apples, plums, black- 
berries, raspberries, currants, or grapes. Nature 
planted strawberries in abundance everywhere on 
the plains, and in the region north of the Platte 
River a promising-looking dwarf cherry. 

But the recent meeting of the Nebraska State 
Horticultural Society has demonstrated that fruits, 
and fine fruits too, can be grown upon the former 
all but fruitless plains. The meetings were held in 
the rooms of the Department of Botany and Horti- 
culture of the State University in the City of Lin- 
coln. The botanical laboratory was turned into an 
exhibition room, and here, upon tables which 
stretched from end to end of the large room, were 
arranged about two hundred and fifty plates of as 
fine apples as I have ever seen. Think of it, my 
horticultural friends in the East; here in this city 
upon the plains, twenty-two degrees west of New 
York, nine degrees beyond Chicago even, a show 
of apples was made, rivaling any similar exhibition 
which you can make! The principal varieties 
shown were: Grimes’ Gelden, now past their prime 
for appearance, but still rich in taste ; Ben Davis, 
of beautiful and appetizing color; Jonathan, now 
somewhat over-ripe ; Ortley; Rawle’s Genet ; Lim- 
ber Twig; Northern Spy; Winesap; Dominie; 
Smith’s Cider ; Pewaukie ; Mann; Little Romanite ; 
Jowa Blush, besides many others that need not now 
be specified. 

While the apples were on exhibition, the botani- 
cal lecture-room was used for the reading of papers 
and for discussions. The President, in his annual 
address, remarked that ‘the small fruit crop [of 
1886], was probably the heaviest the State ever had, 
and the quality was as good as could be asked. 
The apple crop, while not so large as for some 
years past, was better in general quality.’ R.N. 
Day read a valuable paper on ‘‘ Hardy Fruits for 
Northern Nebraska,’’ in which he reeommended the 
Oldenburg, Saxton, Cooper’s Early White, Day, 
Plumb’s Cider, Wealthy, Utter, Cole’s Quince, 
Walbridge, Iowa Blush, and Allen’s Choice, as the 
varieties of apples which many years of experience 
had shown him were to be depended upon. Lists 
were given of the other fruits, of which it will suf- 
fice to say that the Early Richmond and Morello 
Cherries, the Wild Goose and Forest Garden Plums, 
the Concord Grape, and Snyder Blackberries, were 
the most prominent varieties mentioned. 

Another paper on “ The Progress of Fruit-Grow- 
ing in Filmore County,” by Peter Younger, was 
full of suggestions. This county lies a full degree 
west of Lincoln and has an altitude of from 1,500 
to 1,700 feet above the sea. The first successful 
planting of an orchard in the county was made in 
1874, but the invasion of locusts (‘‘ grasshoppers ’’) 
pretty nearly destroyed all the trees. In 1876, 
orchard planting was renewed, and now there are 
1,500 orchards. Mr. Younger has planted over one 
hundred varieties of apples in his grounds, and of 
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these, sixty have already begun bearing. He pre- 
sented tables showing the time of planting, time of 
first fruiting, and time and amount of last full 
crop. Many varieties fruited the fourth year, and 
some trees in the tenth year bore crops of ten bush- 
els each. 

But the horticulture of Nebraska embraces more 
than fruit-growing. Papers were read by Mr. Mas- 
ters on the Conifers of tne Rocky Mountains; by 
Mr. Harris on the Planting and Growing of Ever- 
greens; by Mr. Benton on Apple Rot ; by Mr. Doran 
on Ornamental Gardening, and by others on the 
Living Parts of the Tree, Experiments in Pruning, 
ete., ete. 

The officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, R. N. Day, of Tekamah; Treasurer, 
Chris. Hartman, of Omaha; Sccretary, Samuel 
Barnard, of Table Rock. 

A careful revision was made of the Nebraska 
fruit list, including apples, pears, peaches, cher- 
ries, plums, grapes, currauts, blackberries, rasp- 
berries, gooseberries, and strawberries. It is too 
extended for insertion here, but may be obtained 
from the Seeretary. The varieties of apples recom- 
mended for a commercial erchard are as follows, 
viz.: Swnmer varieties, Buffington and Cooper’s 

Larly ; autumn varieties, Wealthy, Utter, and Pe- 
waukie ; winter varieties, Ben Davis, Winesap, Jona- 
than, Missouri Pippin, Winter Wine, Rome Beauty, 
Otoe, Rawle’s Genet, and Minkler. The meeting was 
one of the most successful ever held by the Society. 
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Bee Notes for March. 
—— 

Success in wintering bees, other things being 
equal, depends mainly upon quiet. As spring ap- 
pfoaches, there is inereased danger from disturbing 
them. The novice, with a few hives, or perhaps 
but a single one, is naturally anxious to know how 
his bees have passed the winter, and is tempted to 
inspect them just at the time when disturbance is 
most injurious. If any colonies become very un- 
easy, set them out and allow them to take a good 
flight, and return them to winter quarters. 

‘Shall I keep bees?” is a question that every 
young farmer, or other person outside of cities, 
may properly ask himself. There are vast quanti- 
ties of nectar going to waste in both wild and eul- 
tivated plants. Shall he attempt to save a share of 
it? The enswer to this should largely depend upon 
whether he likes honey. If fond of honey, he will 
probably give to his bees the attention they require. 
If indifferent to this form of sweetness, his bee- 
keeping is not likely to be successful, unless the 
hope of profit by the sale of honey may stimulate 
to giving the needful care. The labor required is 
not great, but it must be given at the proper time. 
If one is in doubt as to whether he shall keep bees, 
he should procure one of the several standard 
works on the subject, and study it. If he has the 
tastes of a naturalist, he will see that a new and 
most interesting field is presented, and that honey 
and wax are not the only returns the bees make to 
those who observe them properly. All experienced 
apiarists advise beginning on a small seale, The 
care of a single colony and its increase, the first 
year, will give all the instruction needed to qualify 
one to conduct alarger apiary. There are probably 
few, if any, localities in this country that are over- 
stocked with bees, and the cultivation of honey 
plants has become necessary for the sake of their 
nectar alone. In a conversation with the late Mr- 
Quinby, he expressed his opinion that the common 
catnip (Aepeta cataria), appeared to him to be worth 
cultivating as bee-pasture. We observe that the 
recent English journals are advocating the cultiva- 
tion of one of the heaths (Zrica carnea) as a bee- 
plant. This is a native of Central and Southern 
Europe. It is hardy with us, near New York City. 
It blooms very abundantly in early spring. <As it 
must be multiplied from cuttings, it is not likely to 
come into use as a bee-plant in this country. The 
white clover, basswood, buckwheat, and the innu- 
merable golden rods and asters late in the season, 
are the chief sources of nectar supply to our bees. 
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ABC of Agriculture.—III. 
>_> 
We have seen that the condition in which the 
particles of the soil exist, affect its relation to the 
plants which may grow upon it. If they are fine 
and contain some clay and some organic matter in 
the condition of humus, then the relations of 
the soil to moisture and to the air are likely to 
be such as will favor the growth of plants. There 
are other properties of the soil not less important. 
These may be considered under 
THE CHEMICAL CHARACTER OF THE SOIL. 

If we take a portion of soil and let some pure 
water (distilled water) stand for a while in contact 
with it, and then, after carefully filtering the water 
perfectly free from the stallest material particles 
of the soil, evaporate it, we shall find a white resi- 
duum left after the water isall gone. This has been 
dissolved out of the soil by the water. If we use 
boiling water, we shall get more, and if we use 
certain dilute acids, more yet. Moreover, if we 
take a portion of any good soil and heat it, we 
shall find, first, that it dries—that is, it loses water. 
If we continue to heat it, and make it very hot, it 
will blacken, or char and smoke, and this comes 
from organic matter, which chars and burns away. 
If we stir and continue the heat, all the dark color 
will pass off, the smoking will cease, and what is 
left will weigh a good deal less than the portion 
started with, and will be purely inorganic matter, 


the Water and the organic matter having dis- 
appeared. We now see that part of the soil is 


water, part is organic, and part, and by far the 
larger part, of most soils is inorganic. Besides, 
part is soluble and part is not. We shall find, 
moreover, that of this soluble matter some will 
burn away, bence is organic, and some will remain 
after heating, showing that it is inorganic. We also 
know that when plants are burned up all does not 
disappear, but a portion of the plant, which we call 
ashes, is left. No matter what plant we burn we can 
always collect ashes. Wood and straw, and leaves 
and seeds, roots also and even blossoms, all leave 
an ash when burned. This is the inorganic part of 
plants, and when this is examined by the chemists, 
they find that it consists of a number of sub- 
stances, and that these are all found in the soluble 
portion of the soil. Now, these substances which 
compose the ash of plants are essential to the 
plants, and they are each and all essential ; hence, 
as the plant grows from the soil, and is only blown 
upon by the air, and wet by the rain, it must get 
them from the soil. 

As we have said, they are all—every one—essen- 
tial ; it follows that if one or more do not exist in 
the soil, there will be no plant, at least no perfect 
plant. It will not grow. The experiment has been 
often tried and soils prepared, having all these 
substances present except one. Seeds planted in 
such a soil will start to grow and then dwindle and 
die. It is important, then, for us to know that these 
substances are in the soils, and whether our soils 
are likely to have enough of them ina soluble cun- 
dition to supply the crops we wish to raise. It 
will be enough for us now to consider those which 
are most important. The reason why some are 
more important than others is, that they are likely 
to give out first in most soils—partly because there 
is nota large quantity in the soil, and partly be- 
cause the plants take a good deal. It has been 
found that potash, lime and phosphoric acid are 
more likely to give out than others, for reasons 
which will be hereafter explained. A!I soils are 
composed of materials which once formed parts 
of the solid rocks. Different kinds of rocks, when 
broken down as they have been by the action of 
water, frost and sunshine, produce different kinds 
of soils, but all ordinary rocks and soils contain 
these and other essential coustituents. Some rocks 
are hard and are acted upon by the weather very 
slowly, even when broken down into particles fine 
enough to be called soil. Other rocks are easily 
acted upon, and yield up their soluble ingredients 
readily for the plants. ‘Thus, soils differ greatly in 
their natural capabilities. There are many means 
by which available and essential constituents of 
plant-food may be increased and made soluble. 


One is the action of frost. If we take a handful 
of pebvles and wash them most thoroughly, and 
then rinse them in distilled water, which if evapo- 
; rated will leave no residuum, and then place them in 
/ a clean saucer or soup-plate, also washed and 
rinsed in distilled water, and finally place this, half 
full of the same absolutely pure water and covered 
by a pane of glass, where it will freeze at night 
} and thaw by day for a week, we shall find, if we 
| take out the stones and evaporate the water, that 
| the water has dissolved a good deal out of the 
| stones, and probably cracked and _ fissured them 

somewhat besides. This is what goes on in every 
soil every winter where freezing weather prevails. 
| Again, when it rains, the pure rain-water dissolves 
| of the 


produces carbonic acid gas: 


some soil. The deeay of organie matter 
this is dissolved by 
the rain-water, which is thus made a more efficient 
solvent. Soin many ways the soluble portion of 
the soil is brought gradually into condition to be 
used by the plants. One might think, that in all 
ordinary soils a great waste of valuable plant-food 
would be going on all the time, unless the plants 


were very smart to use it up before the rains could 
|} Wash it away; but here comes in one of those 
wonderful provisions of nature, the bearing of 
which upon the world it would be impossible to 
It is found in soils which contain even 


estimate. 
asmall proportion of clay cr of humus separate 
from the water, the most important elements of 
plant-food as it flows through them. Subsequently 
when the surface of the soil is very dry, the lower 
portions remaining moist, the water is drawn up 
by capillary attraction, and brings the dissolved 
portions again towards the surface and there de- 
posits them. Thus, the constituents of the soil 
which enter into the composition of plants are 
constantly undergoing changes, which tend to 
maintain a certain degree of fertility. 
| The natural ability of soils to bear crops is ex- 
ceedingly various, as we have indicated. Some will 
sustain no useful plants that would reward the 
laber of planting and harvesting ; others will bear 
a paying crop once in a few years ; others still may 
be cropped lightly, as with grass used for pasture, 


for many years; while some deep, fine soils, such 
as river bottoms, which means the low lands lying 


along streams, and some of the prairie land of the 
West, will bear heavy crops of grain for many years. 

How to make weak soils fertile, and to keep up 
the fertility of the best, all of which in time fail, 
is a problem which every farmer has to study, and 
which may well form the topic for another chapter. 


a > —on 


Strawberry Cultivation. 
FULLER. 
> 

The growers of the Strawberry are not all of 
one opinion in regard to the best mode of cultiva- 
tion, either in the field or garden ; consequently, we 
hear much about raising strawberries in_ hills, 
| rows, matted beds, annual renewal systems, etc., 
all of which may give good results, with productive 


A. 8. 





varieties and on rich soils. 
But different varieties often require a different 
mode of culture, in order to obtain the largest yield 





and the largest berries. The large, coarse-growing 
varieties of the Chili species, or the hybrids between 


these and the Virginia Strawberry, succeed best 


when grown in hills or single rows, and they are 
usually quite unproductive, if the plants are per- 
mitted to run together and become in the least 
crowded; while others will yield well either in 
| narrow rows or wide beds, and where the plants 


become matted. 
In the “hill system” the plants are usually set 
out in rows about three feet apart, and the plants 


eighteen inches to two feet apart in the row. The 
ground is kept thoroughly cultivated among 


the plants during the entire season, and all run- 
ners removed as soon as they appear, or at least 
once a week. This treatment will insure very 
large and strong plants, with numerous crowns or 
buds, from which fruit-stalks will push up the fol- 
lowing spring. In cold climates, and where the 
plants are likely to be exposed to alternate freezing 





and thawing, or to cold winds during the winter, 
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they should be protected by a light covering of 
hay, coarse manure, or some similar material—just 
enough to: protect the crowns from injury, but 
not enough to prevent freezing. Inthe spring, the 
materials used for protection may be removed, and 
the plants given a good hoeing, or a cultivator run 
between the rows to soften up the soil, which may 
have become hard and compact during the winter; 
but this cultivation in the spring will depend 
somewhat upon the character of the soil, for, if it 
is light and of a sandy nature, it will not be neces- 
sary, but it will certainly do no harm, and may 
After the 
beds are cleared up, and before the plants come 
into bloom, the entire surface of the ground should 
be covered with long straw or some similar mate- 
rial, as a mulch to keep the soil moist and the fruit 


prove of great benefit to the piants. 


elean when it ripens. 

When grown in single rows, the plants may be 
set about twelve inches apart in the rows, and for 
garden culture the rows should be about three 
feet apart, but for field culture [ prefer to allow a 
little more space between the rows, or four feet; 
but the distance may be varied according to the 
habit of the plants—some of the rank-growing va- 
rieties requiring more room than those of a medium 
growth, but it is much better to allow the plants 
plenty of room than to have them crowded. 

During the first season, the plants must be given 
good cultivation, and the more the soil is stirred 
among them the better, provided the roots are not 
disturbed by the implements employed in this 
work. In the field, a one-horse cultivator is the 
best implement to use for keeping the soil bare and 
free from weeds between the rows, and, while the 
hoe may be used early in the season to stir the sur- 
face about the plants, it will have to be abandoned 
later on when the runners push out, for these are 
to be allowed to take root in the row, and form a bed 
about one foot wide, and all that extend out beyond 
this may be torn off or cut up with the cultivator. 

In the bed or matted system, two or three rows 
are planted in beds four feet wide, and the plants 
allowed to cover the entire surface until they form 
a close mat or bed; hence the name. One or two 
crops are taken, and then the plants are plowed up 
as usual when cultivated in rows. But, by thin- 
ning out occasionally, the beds may be kept in a 
moderately productive condition for several years, 
especially with some of the more slender growing 
of our varieties. Some cultivators, who 
raise strawberrics for market, adopt what may be 
ealled annual system, setting out plants in 
spring either in single rows or narrow beds, giving 
them extra care during the first season ; then, after 
the fruit is gathered up the next, the beds are 
plowed up. This mode necessitates the making of 
anew plantation annually. On very rich soils and 
with the larger varieties—which generally com- 
mand the highest price in market—this system is 
no doubt an excellent and profitable one. But 
amateurs and others who have only a limited space 
to devote to this fruit, will prefer either the hill or 
row systems, because, by devoting a little more 
labor to cultivation and removing the runners, the 
beds may be kept in good condition for fruiting a 
half dozen years. By an occasional top-dressing 
of old and well-rotted manure, and forking in the 
materials used for protecting the plants and a 
mulch, the soil will be kept in good condition for 
insuring.a vigorous growth of plants. 


native 


an 


If protection in winter is necessary—and usually 
it is in our Northarn States—it should be given as 
soon as the ground begins to freeze in the fall or 
early winter. If applied before the weather has 
become cool and the nights frosty, there is danger 
of the plants sweating and bleaching. Still, it is 
not well to delay covering up, until snow falls and 
prevents it. 

Coarse, strong manure from the stable or barn- 
yard, scattered along overthe crowns of the plants, 
makes an excellent winter protection, but as such 
material contains many weed seeds, it should only 
be employed on beds that are to be plowed up 
after fruiting the ensuing season. In fact, it will 
seldom pay the cultivator to clean out an old weedy 
plantation, for it costs less to set out a new one. 
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Shropshire Sheep. 


The ancient Shropshire, of which but few speci- 
mens remain, was a horned breed, with faces and 
Jevs black or mottled, and it was so hardy as to 
require po winter feeding, unless in seasons of 
deepest snow. Fifty years ago it would weigh 
fourteen to sixteen pounds the quarter, with fleece 
of one and three-quarters to two and one-quarter 
pounds ; crossed with the Dorset, 1t was improved 
to eighteen and twenty pounds weight, and _ fleece 
to three and four, but at cost of quality. Ore 
variety was the Mountain sheep, small, ten to 
twelve pounds the quarter, but with wool finer and 
smaller stil, the 
Shawberry, familiarly the ‘ Tadpole,” with a light 
fleece, but that of singular fineness. The pride of 
the county of Shropshire, in the West of England, 


more valuable; and another, 


however, always has been its sheep which came 
from Morfe Common, a tract of some four thousand 
acres, bordering on the Severn, near Bridgenorth, 
in the direction of 
Staffordshire. 
small horns, with face 
or points dark or black, 
like those of the most 
ancient strain. In fact, 
itis itself most ancient, 
perhaps a variety of 
the Ryeland, and from 
time ‘‘whence the mem- 
ory of man runneth not 
to the contrary,” has 
been found in several! 
parts of the county, ang 
its veighbors, Stafford 
and Worcester. So longs 
ago as 13438, the wool « 

Morfe Common sheep 
was the choicest in 
Britain, and is men- 
tioned for its value in 
many an ancient record; 
but its staple was short, 
and the decrees of the 


This has 


market led to a new 
demand, which only a 
change in type, through 
breeding, could supply. 
The Cotswold and the 
Leicester were there- 
fore introduced,aud the 
Shropshire has become 
a middle-wooled breed. 
The true characteristics 
of the present Shrop- 
shire show a sheep well- 
sized, active and of fine constitution, with frame 
compact, faces and points * nicely dark,” having a 
hardiness and capacity to endure rough weather, 
but with quality of mutton and of wool preserved. 
Such a sheep our illustration portrays to the reader. 





From Hay to Grass. 
STEPHEN POWERS. 
- 

The importance of turning the sheep afield fre- 
quently during the winter, at least when the 
ground is bare, is recognized by every good shep- 
herd. But as soon as the grass begins to grow, 
even a little, upon the approach of spring, it will 
be necessary to exercise caution. The old grass 
which they get during the winter, the long tufts 
of rowen mixed about equally with dead grass and 
lurking under bushes or briars on some north hill- 
side, which the sheep neglected during the sum- 
mer, has 2 different effect on them from that of the 
young growth. The latter is washy and scours 
them, and ‘‘ takes away their appetites,” asthe old 
farmers say. During the winter I frequently let my 
sheep out twice a week, if the weather is favora- 
ble; and I find no injurious result from it, even 
though they remain on the grass all day and fill 
themselves. In fact, I generally give them only 
their grain rations on these days, and no coarse feed 
atall. Nor do I find their appetites, the following 
morning, anywise dulled for their hay and fodder, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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But after the grass starts a little, this will not an- 
swer. If they are left on it even half an hour, the 
next day they will mince over their dry feed and 
not consume a quarter of it. They are purged, 
and they stand with hollow bellies and 
through the gate all day long. They must now be 
restrained in their run on the grass; it must be 
greatly curtailed. The last two or three weeks, or 
month, before turning them out to pasture, I do 
not suffer them to run on grass more than a quar- 
ter as much as they do through the winter. Fif- 
teen or twenty minutes a day, or, say, while you 
are putting a fresh feed into the racks, are long 
enough ; and, with this restriction, the privilege 
may be granted them every day. Ido not lengthen 
the time at all up to the very last day of feeding 
them on dry feed. Then catch and tag the flock, 
and shorten the long hoofs. It is well to attend to 
both these matters several days beforehand, on rainy 
days, or at any other convenient time, and let all go. 

It is dangerous to turn ewes and lambs on a field 


look 


THE THOROUGHBRED SHROPSHIRE, 
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of clover (white or red) until they have been long 
enough on grass to get their bowels toned up— 
their alimentary systems recovered from the win- 
ter torpor. Hoove is caused, primarily, by a lack 
of mucus, superinduced by the dry feed of winter. 
Mucus is needed to assist the peristaltic action of 
the stomach and bowels. This it is which makes 
necessary the gradual wonting of the sheep to the 
more succulent feed of spring. Sheep ought never 
to be turned upon clover when it is wet, and very 
earefully at all times until it is in blossom, unless 
they have been thoroughly prepared for the great 
change by plenty of soft feed, roots, bran mashes, 
green rye, ete. A suckling ewe will succumb 
under hoove more easily than a cow; her muscular 
and vascular system is frailer. 
DEPASTURING WHEAT WITH SHEEP. 

It is when spring has fully set in that the uses of 
depasturing appear. The ground is then seamed 
with frost cracks, puffy ; the wheat tufts are more 
or less thrown up; the earth needs to be com- 
pressed and packed about the roots. Cattle make 
deep foot tracks, with the wheat thrust down to 
the bottom of them; but sheep pack the surface 
gently, an inch and a half or two inches deep, with 


a 


their innumerable tracks, covering it all over; even 
when they run on naked ground during a winter 
thaw, they do not pack it over two inches, 

Sheep are very peculiar and capricious in their 
way of grazing growing grain. They do not fancy 
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it much at best, and they avoid all long stalks, 
seeking to bite close to the ground. I have seen 
them depasture a field of rye in a singular, patchy 
way—here a spot a rod or so square, eaten to the 
very ground, while close at hand is another, with the 
rye heading out three feet in the air, never having 
been touched. This happens when they have too 
much, orare allowed to stay on the field too long at 
atime. If permitted to graze wheat in this fashion, 
it would work mischief. When it is seen that they 
are inclined to do so, they must be broken up, 
herded, pushed about, not allowed to settie down 
on their favorite spots and gnaw them down to the 
earth. The rank patches, which need depasturing 
most, they will graze least, if they are not some- 
what controlled. They ought not to be turned 
into a wheat field in the spring until it is dry and 
settled enough to be fit for harrowing—dry enough 
to be a little crumbly. If there comes a sudden 
March freeze, followed by a thaw, I do not allow 
them to return to it for a few days. It is nota 
good practice to allow 
a large flock of sheep 
torun into and out of a 
wheat field a number 
of days at the same 
place. If a flock of 
young sheep can be 
turned on at the proper 
time and kept in the 
field day and night until 
their work is done, or 
turned in at a different 
place every day, better 
results will be accom- 
plished. I turn them 
off before the wheat 
begins to joint. The 
effects of depasturing 
wheat are: The amount 
of foliage is reduced ; 
the tufts are rendered 
lower and more stocky ; 
the whole field has a 
cleaner, more open and 
more even appearance ; 
there is a freer circula- 
tion of air through the 
growing grain, and a 
reduced tendency to 
rust. A judicious de- 
pasturing hardens and 
toughens it up. This 
is my experience in the 
latitude of Southern 
Ohio. Furthernorth it 
would probably seldom 
be the case that sheep would be beneficial to 
green wheat; judiciously managed they are so, 


The Use of Gas-Lime. 


Sa gee 

A writer in the ‘ North British Agriculturist,’’ 
in speaking of the use of gas-lime, repeats the 
saution so often given by the American Agricul- 
turist, that it should be freely exposed to the air 
for two or three months before applying it, in 
order that the poisonous compounds it contains 
may, by the action of oxygen of the air, not only 
be converted into harmless substances, but into 
beneficial ones. The point in this article of chief 
interest to us is the statement that when applied 
to the Turnip (Ruta Baga) crop, at the rate of five 
tons to the acre, ‘‘there need be little fear of 
‘finger-and-toe.’’? Now the “ finger-and-toe” in 
Turnips and other root-crops is not essentially 
different from the “ club-root,” or “ clump-foot,” 
in the Cabbage, being caused by a similar, if not 
the identical, insect. Mr. Peter Henderson, in 
these columns, has claimed that his immunity from 
‘*‘club-foot ’’ is due to the fact that the soil upon 
which he grows Cabbages, year after year, is full of 
finely divided shells, and he has advised the use of 
lime as a preventive with excellent results. This 
English experience seconds Mr. Henderson’s ; 
though gas-lime was used, this, when properly ex- 
posed, acts in the same manner as ordinary lime. 





The Common Hemlock, or Hemlock Spruce 
(Tsuga Canadensis), extending as it does from 
Canada to Alabama, is one of the most generally 
known of our coniferous trees. When grown where 
it has room to develop, no tree surpasses it in real 
beauty, and it is known far and wide as ‘ The 
Hemlock.’’ Those who have long thought that 
this tree stood alone as 
the sole representative 
of its genus in the At- 
lantic region, will be 
surprised to learn that 
Prof. C. 8. Sargent, Di- 
rector of the Arnold 
Arboretum, of Harvard 
University, has brought 
to light a second spe- 
cies, which occurs in 
the Southern Alleghany 
Mountains. This spe- 
cies, the Tsuga Carolini- 
ana of Englemann, is 
mentioned by Prof. 
Sargent in his Cata- 
logue of Forest Trees 
(Final Reports of the 
Tenth Census), and he 
has recently described 
it more in detail, with 
an engraving in the 
“‘Gardener’s Chronicle,” 
(Eng.) It being an 
American tree, we trans- 
fer the engraving to our 
columns, and use so 
much of the description 
as will show how this 
Carolina Hemlock dif- 
fers from the Common 
Hemiock. ‘It is dis- 
tinguished,”’ says Prof. 
Sargent, “‘ by its larger, 
wider and darker-col- 
ored leaves, six to ten 
lines long, and nearly 
one line broad, retuse, or often notched at the 
ends * * * by its larger cones, ten to sixteen 
lines Jong, the scales oblong, longer than wide, 
spreading when ripe at nearly right angles.” He 
also “The Carolina Hemlock is a small 
tree of compact pyramidal habit, with flattened 
spray; the branches densely clothed with dark- 
green, shining foliage, sometimes fifty or sixty 
feet in height, though the trunk rarely exceeds 
two feet in diameter.”’ As to its range, Prof. Sar- 
gent says: “It is pretty widely distributed along 
the Blue Ridge west of the valley of the French 
Broad River, in North Carolina, although nowhere 
common, and only a few individuals are found to- 
gether in the same locality; it is strictly confined 


says: 





Fig. 2. 

to the slopes and summits of dry, rocky ridges of 

2,000 to 2,500 feet above the sea level, where it is 

often found growing side by side with the more 

common 7. Canadensis” (the common Hemlock). 
The chief interest our readers have in this tree 
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is in its highly ornamental character, regarding 
which the author writes: *‘ The Carolina Hemlock 
is one of the most ornamental conifers of Eastern 
America, recalling in its compact, pyramidal habit 
and dense foliage, alpine specimens of the western 


Tsuga Puttoniana.”” Though the plant is not yet 


known in our nurseries, 2 few plants have been 
raised, as has almost everything else, in the Arbore- 
Our enterprising nurserymen will do well 


tum. 





THE CAROLINA HEMLOCK. 

to send collectors to the mountains of North Caro- 
lina, at the proper season for seeds, and perhaps 
for young plants. A tree that rivals our common 
Hemlock in beauty cannot fail to be a profitable 
stock. All the earlier explorers of the mountains 
of North Carolina, including Bartram, the Michaux, 
Fraser, and others, appear to have overlooked this 
tree, and it was not until 1850 that Prof. L. R. 
Gibbes, of South Carolina, recognized that it 
was an undescribed species. It first de- 
scribed by Dr. George Englemann in 1881. 
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Cleft Grafting. 


There are several methods of grafting, some 
being much simpler than others, but all accom- 
plish the same end. That which is known as “ cleft 
grafting’’ is used, in this country, at least, more 
than all others together. It is the easiest, but by 
no means the best; but as it is in such general 
use, we describe that first, leaving some of the other 
kinds to another time. As the branches of the 
stock have first to be removed, a saw is needed. 
An ordinary pruning saw answers well; it is like 
an ordinary carpenter’s saw; the teeth set wide 
to make the cut clear. The next thing is a good 
knife with a blade of moderate size, that can be 
made sharp and kept sharp. If the branches to be 
grafted are not over two inches in diameter, the 
cleft or split into which to set the cions may be 
made with a heavy pruning knife; if larger, the 
grafting knife sold at the seed stores should be 
used. To strike the knife, a mallet will be needed ; 
a convenient one is a bit of hard wood about eight- 
een inches long, largest at one end; a cord is passed 
through a hole near the smaller end, and tied in a 
loop large enough to hang it on the arm. A wedge 
of hard wood, with which to open the cleft, com- 
pletes the outfit, so far as tools are concerned. But 
in grafting we make a large wound, and unless this 
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is covered, to prevent drying and exposure to rain, 
the operation will be likely to fail. The best ma- 
terial for covering is grafting wax, which should be 
prepared beforehand. 

GRAFTING Wax.—Melt together, in an iron veg- 
sel, common rosin, four parts ; beeswax, two parts ; 
and tallow, one part. Melt the tallow and wax to- 
gether first, then add the rosin, broken into small 
lumps ; keep over a moderate fire, stirring occa- 
sionally with a stick 
until all is completely 
melted. This is most 
conveniently used in the 
form of waxed cloth or 
paper. Cloth for this 
purpose is from a calico 
dress, or an old sheet, 
that has been washed 
and worn until it is very 
tender. Tear this into 
strips two inches wide, 
and of any convenient 
length. The strips are 
to be rolled upon a stick 
about six inches long, 
to serve as a handle, 
rolling it at one end of 
the stick, adding one 
piece after another, un- 
til the roll is about three 
inches in diameter, and 
tying to keep it from un- 
rolling with a bit of the 
thread ravelled from the 


cloth. These rolls are 
placed in the melted, 
hot wax, until they 


are completely soaked 
through. When bubbles 
of air no longer come 
from the rolls, it shows 
that the cloth is filled 
with wax. The rolls are 
now removed and hung, 
by means of a string or 
wire attached to their 
wooden handles,in some 
warm place, next to or over the stove, to drain, 
catching the Arippings in the vessel. When all drip- 
ping has ceased, hang the rolls in a cool place. If 
the operation has been well done, the strips may be 
readily removed from the roll, as wanted, and torn 
Keep the rolls 
Some 


in pieces of convenient size for use. 
hanging in a place where there is no dust. 
prefer waxed paper; good manilla paper is covered 
on one side with the melted grafting wax, applied 
with a brush. 

PRACTICING BEFORE WorkrinG. —It will be a 
good plan, if you have never grafted, to get some 
branches of an old apple tree from an inch to two 
inches through, to answer as a ‘‘ dummy ” for the 
stock, and some twigs of the same to serve as cions, 





Fie. 3. 


and practice grafting, until the work becomes fa- 


miliar. Saw off the branch selected for the stock, 
selecting a place on which the bark is smooth; 
place your heavy knife across the end, and by strik- 
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ing on its back with the mallet make a cleft or split 
downwards, fig. 2. If the bark splits with ragged 
cut through it with a knife where the split 


edges, is 
fo prepare the 


should be, as Shown in figure aa 
graft or cion, select a piece of twig with three or 
four buds upon it, and cut the lower end toa wedge 
shape, having a bud at the top of the wedge, as in 
a, figure 1, The cion being cut with a sharp knife, 
the split in the stock is to beopened by means of a 
we 
set in place. The inner bark 
of the cion should meet that 
of the stock. This is secured 
by setting the cion a little out 
of the perpendicular, as ina 8, 
figure 3. In large stocks, two 
cions are inserted. In these, 
figure 3, it will be seen—if in- 
clined slightly towards one 
another at the top—the inner 
park of graft and stock must 
touch at some point. After 
the cions are set, as in figure 
3, the exposed or wounded 
parts of both stock and cion 
must be covered and pro- 
tected from the weather. Tear 
off a piece of the waxed cloth, 
large enough to go around the 
top of the stock twice. Let its 
edge project far enough above 
the top of the stock to bend 
over and completely cover the 
wound. Cover the tops of the 
cions with small bits of the 
waxed cloth, and if there is 
any other cut surface, not cov- 
ered, apply tie waxed cloth, 
and rub and press it in close 
contact to exclude theair. In 
working with the waxed cloth, 
the fingers should be greased 
with a lump of tallow kept for 
the purpose. When one layer 
of waxed cloth is applied over 
another, a little working with 
the warm fingers will cause 
the two to unite and form a 
complete protection. A basket 
of suitable size, witha hook to 
hang it upon a branch of the 
tree, will be found very con- 
venient in which to place the 
various tools and the mate- 
tials required in grafting. 

Do Not GraFt Too EArty. 
—The jobbing grafters will in- 
sist that the earlier grafting is 





done the better, but this is a 
mistake. A cion, when set, 
does not make any union with 
the stock until that starts into 
growth. Until the cion re- 
ceives some nourishment from 
the stock, it is exposed to the 
drying winds of March, and 
may die out before any help 
comes to it from the awaken- 
The best conditions for 
successful grafting are : Cions that have been kept 
quite dormant, and a stock on which the swelling 
of the buds shows that vegetation has already 
started. Indeed, the most successful grafting we 


ing growth of the stock. 


have ever done was upon apple trees so far ad- 
vanced, that the flowers were just coming into 
bloom, and with cions that had been well pre- 
served in a cool cellar, and still perfectly dormant. 

AFTER-TREATMENT OF GRAFTS.—When a graft 
starts into growth, it should be treated as if it were 
a young tree planted in the ground. That is, its 
growth should be controlled. If all the buds on 
the cion start, it may cause a crowded mass; and 
all the buds should not be allowed to grow and pro- 
duce branches. If the growth from some of the 
buds of the cion is likely to outgrow that of the 
others, pinch it back and treat it as if it were a 
young tree. Two cions are usually set in large 
Stocks, as they equalize the pressure due to the 
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elasticity of the stock. If both grew, a mass of 
limbs would result. Cut off—not pull out—the 
least vigorous one, even with the stock, 

oe 


A New Black Raspberry.—The Earhart. 
a 
Improved methods of preserving berries by evap- 


oration have given a renewed impetus to the culti- 
vation of raspberries, especially of the ‘‘ Cap” 





| ° ° ° . 
dee of iron, or of hard wood (fig. 2), and the cion | varieties. Many new kinds have, in consequence, 





THE NEW BLACK CAP RASPBERRY.—EARHART. 


been introduced within a few years. In the fall- 
bearing varieties, however, but little improvement 
was noticeable heretofore. Some time in October 
last, Mr. J. H. Hale, of South Glastonbury, Conn., 
brought to our office a few canes of the new Black- 
eap Earhart, which attracted our attention by their 
enormous productiveness. On one we counted 
over two hundred berries, and, as Mr. Hale assured 
us, three hundred berries on a single cane is not a 
rare occurrence. <All the canes exhibited were 
from plants set out in the spring of the same year. 

The Earhart originated in Illinois, and has been 
fully tested as to its hardiness and ability to 
withstand heat and drouth. Its berries are large, 
jet black, and of very attractive appearance. The 
first crop ripens early in July; very soon after this 
is gathered, the young canes commence to bear, and 
continue to produce fruit until frosts set in. Inour 
engraving, drawn from a photograph, the general 
characteristics of a bearing cane are well portrayed. 
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How to Save the Peach Blossoms, 
PETER HENDERSON, 
ee 


On a visit to the Catskill Mountains the past 
season, I stopped at the farm-house of Edward 
Lane, of Luanesville, near Phoenicia. Mr, Lane, 
like many other farmers in that vicinity, owns a 
saw-mill, and pays considerable attention to fruit. 
On one occasion, he found that a lot of sawdust 
had some time during the win- 
ter been accidentally thrown 
around the roots of one of his 
peach trees, to the depth of a 
foot. As spring came, he was 
astonished to find that, while 
all the rest of his peach orchard 
was starting into bloom, the 
tree around which the saw- 
dust had been thrown showed 
no sign of starting. Fearing 
something was the matter, he 
began to dig around the roots, 
and, although it was the first 
week in May, he found the 
soil frozen solid. The cover- 
ing of sawdust had been put 
on when the ground was 
frozen, and, being an excellent 
non-conductor, had kept it 
from thawing, thus retarding 
the growth ten or twelve days, 
so that by the time the peach 
tree, thus belated, commenced 
blooming, all danger of late 
spring frosts, so fatal to the 
peach crop, had passed. This 
was some fifteen years ago, 
but Mr. Lane, acting on the 
suggestion thus fortunately 
given, has ever since covered 
his peach trees for six or 
eight feet around the roots 
with about a foct of sawdust, 
being careful, however, to do 
the covering in February or 
March, when the ground was 
deeply frozen. He claims that, 
by this method, he never failed 
to secure a crop of peaches, 
by thus delaying the develop- 
ment of the buds until the 
danger of spring frost was past. 

This plan is well worth adopt- 
ing in ail sections where 
peaches and other fruits are 
injured by late frosts. Though 
sawdust is perhaps the best 
material to cover with, yet, if 
not obtainable, leaves, or lit- 
ter, or any non-conducting 
material may be used to keep 
the soil from thawing, thus 
retarding vegetation, One very 
important point must not be 
lost sight « f, which is, that the 
covering must only be done 
when the frost is deep in the 
soil, and as late in winter as the ground is likely to 
be frozen deep. If covered when the ground is 
slightly frozen early in winter, the object would be 
defeated, as the late covering which is put on, to 
keep the frost in the greund, if put on early in the 
winter, would prevent the frost from entering deep 
enough to retard the growth. Ihave just been in- 
formed tbat, to attain the same end, the farmers 
of Sullivan County, N. Y., have long been in the 
habit of carting snow around the roots of their 
peach trees, on the sides of the hills facing north. 

[The method of retarding the vegetation of 
peach trees, and other early-blooming fruit trees, 
suggested by Mr. Henderson, may be difficult of 
application in many localities this spring, for the 
reason that no material has been provided before- 
hand. In such eases, we would suggest the use of 
the method of European grape-growers, who, when 
a frost is apprehended, build fires in the vineyard 
and throw on damp straw to produce smoke—ED.] 








Orange Culture in Florida. 
DR. S. E. NEWTON, FLA. 
=> 

There are several ways of starting an orange 
grove: Plant the native sour orange, and bud it; 

plant the seed, and when the trees are of a suitable 

size, bud them to whatever varieties you wish, or 

set them in the grove to grow as sweet seedlings ; 

purchase the trees from a nursery as sweet seed- 

lings or ready budded. 

If one can afford it, we much prefer buying the 
trees, ready budded, from a reliable nurseryman, as 
several years are thus saved. Sweet seedlings seldom 
commence to bear before they are eight or ten years 
old, and sometimes not then. The fruit also varies 
in quality, and no one can tell beforehand whether 
or not the trees will bear good fruit. Budéded trees 
bear early, and in four or five years will usually re- 
turn a small income. The fruit also is uniform in 
quality. One-year buds on three-year sweet seed- 
ling stock will generally give the best satisfaction. 
The main objections to sour stocks for budding are 
that it is almost impossible to secure a sufficient 
amount of roots, and if they are to be planted in 
pine Jand, the change is so great from the rich hum- 
mocks where they grew to the poorer land, that 
many of them die or remain small and sickly for 
years, 

There is a great difference of opinion as to where 
a grove should be located, some preferring the 
hummocks, others pine lands; but we think that 
pine land will be found to give the greater satisfac- 
tionin the end. The hummocks are richer, and the 
trees will do well for awhile without fertilizers ; 
but the native fertility of the soil is exhausted in 
time, and then the trees require a constantly in- 
creasing amount of cultivation. Pine lands are not 
so rich to start with, but by judicious cultivation 
and fertilizing, they improve in quality from year 
to year. The orange tree will grow on a great va- 
riety of soils, but high pine land and high hum- 
mocks are considered the most desirable. Low 
lands are generally richer, but more subject to frost, 

and unless well protected by surrounding forests, or 
some artificial windbreak, the trees will fare badly 
In preparing hummock land fora 
grove, the roots of all undergrowth should be thor- 
oughly removed by grubbing, but most of the live- 
oak trees should be left standing as a protection to 
the orange trees from the hot suns of summer and 
the occasional frosts of winter. In preparing pine 
land, there is seldom anything to remove but the 
pines, and they may be cut down, and the stumps 
left to decay in time, or be burnt or cut out ; the 
trees may be girdled and left standing to fall of 
themselves, or be cut down later; or, what is bet- 
ter than either, the trees may be burned out by 
digging a large hole on the leaning side, and keep- 
ing a fire burning against them until they come 
crashing down ; the timber is then hauled away to 
the mills, burned on the ground, or, as some pre- 
fer, piled in windrows and left to rot. If there are 
any scrub oaks, Saw Palmettos, etc., they should 
be grubbed out and burned. 

The Jand should then be plowed and harrowed, 
and if a coat of lime is given, and cow peas sown 


some winters. 


to be plowed under when in blossom, it will sweeten 
and greatly improve the soil, though neither of 
these is absolutely necessary. After the ground is 
thoroughly prepared, it is marked off in squares of 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, or thirty feet, twenty- 
five being the usual distance now-a-days, and the 
trees placed at each corner in rows across the grove. 
The holes should be dug before the trees are ready 
to set, and a small quantity of well-rotted compost. 
muck, poultry manure, or commercial fertilizer 
mixed with the soil thrown out, and the holes filled 
in again with this, and a stake driven down where 
the tree is to stand. Great care should be taken in 
moving trees from the nursery to the grove that 
the roots do not become dry, and they should be 
kept moist by being packed in wet moss. When 
ready to set, have the holes dug wide enough to 
allow every root to be spread out straight, and 
leave a mound in the center gradually sloping down 
at the sides. The stake in the venter marks the 


place where the tap-root is to go. Only one tree 
should be taken from its covering at a time, when 
planting, and the roots and soil should be thor- 
oughly saturated with water. Great care must be 
taken to press the soil firmly against the roots 
when set, as this will greatly aid in the forma- 
tion of roots.” A 
small quantity of cotton-seed meal or bone-dust 
may be sprinkled around tree while plant- 
ing, or after Before or after planting, 
the limbs should be cut back somewhat, especi- 


new fibrous or ‘* working 


each 


soon 


ally if many roots have been lost, or the tree 
of the ground, or if set in 
the spring or summer, If it is a dry season, the 
trees should be weil muiched, and if the leaves curl 


haus been some time out 


they should be watered occasionally, Trees may be 
set at almost any time, if proper care is given them, 
but the best season is undoubtedly after they have 
ceased growing in the fall until new growth com- 
mences, which is here in the months from Nov. Ist to 
Jan. Ist. Very much depends upon the care given 
them at the time of planting and afterwards. Trees 
set in the spring and summer should be well wa- 
tered when the teaves curl. The trees should not 
be kept continuously wet, but when the leaves curl 
give them a thorough watering, and then wait until 
they curl again; then water again thoroughly, and 
soon. In our next article we will speak of culti- 
vating, pruning, fertilizing, ete. 


— —_ = —— 


Iowa—Good Crops Last Season Without 
Rain. 


J. SMITH, IOWA. 
i 

The so-called luck element apparently entered 
into Iowa farming more the past year than at any 
time in its history. When, after weeks of dry 
weather, the needed rain put in an appearance, it 
came “in streaks.’’ Sometimes it would only 
touch a part of one man’s farm, and a half mile 
from there the whole township received a copious 
supply. Here is a case in point that came under 
the writer’s observation. Near Kirkman, in this 
State, a farmer had to sell his farm on account of 
debts for machines, interest on mortgage, ete. The 
buyer put in about 140 acres of corn, leaving only 
| twenty acres for pasture, ete. ‘Sunshine and 
rain,’’ in just the right proportion, gave him a crop 
averaging sixty-five bushels to the acre, which, sell- 
ing at twenty-five cents, brought him the money of 
his investment, leaving the farm as his profit. 

It was satisfactorily demonstrated, last season, 
| that good crops can be raised on Iowa soil without 
| a drop of rain from seed-time to harvest, and it is 

almost safe to say, a dry season here is the prefer- 
Last year was the first 





able one for small grain. 
time that the threshing machines ‘‘ vot left’ on 
| the measure. A farmer near Marengo brought a 
load of oats that measured forty-three bushels 
from the machines, but weighed (thirty-three 
pounds to the bushel) sixty-six bushels and 
twenty pounds. The writer was an eye-witness to 
the above measurement. We may not have an- 
other dry time for years, but it is weil to remember 
these things. 


— —_—~>~@ ~ 


Fish as Food and Fertilizer. 


> 

The average annual catch of mackerel by our 
fishermen, for five years ending in 1885, was 361,000 
barrels. In 1886 the catch was 82,000 barrels. This 
diminution caused an advance in prices, which in 
time was followed by a reduced consumption. The 
cost of No. 1, in Boston, last year, varied from $12 
The catch of cod last year was 825,000 
quintals (112 pounds), as against an average of 
928,000 for the five previous years. There was no 
marked advance in price. The Pacific Coast pack 
of salmon was, in 1886, 924,000 cases, as against an 
average of 976,000 for the three preceding years. 
Salted fish are a prominent factor in the food supply 
in all parts of the United States, and any change in 
the cost, and the causes of such change, are of in- 
terest to farmers. On the seaboard fish is used 


to $55. 





both as food and as a fertilizer. The experiment 
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with menhaden, mossbunkers or bony fish, as they 
are variously called, first attracted attention on 
Long Island, in the early part of this century, 
These fish are now used as manure to the extent of 
tens, perhaps thousands, of millions, to the great 
improvement of agriculture. The fishery industry 
is very large and important, and the supply appears 
to be inexhaustible, often 100 tons in a single 
draft. A wise distribution of fish as manure, in 
the spring, will enlarge the product of corn and 
ensure a crop of winter wheat after the corn, 


—_— 


Cheese, Butter and “Oleo.”’ 


—_ > — 


The commercial papers represent cheese at ten 
cents a pound, as about equal to butter at twenty- 
six. When cheese is bigh, the factories are more 
liberally supplied with milk, and more cheese is 
made. Here enters the law of action and reaction. 
The enhanced production of cheese tends to re- 
duce the price, and the decreased production of 
butter tends to increase its price. So the benefi- 
cent regulator—supply and demand—adjusts prices 
with the certainty and noiselessness of perfect ma- 
chinery. Our cheese export in 1885 was 112,000,000 
pounds, valued at $10,444,000 ; of this 100,000,000 
Great Britain, and 9,500,000 
pounds to Canada. The export was less in 1886, 
owing to the over-supply abroad. The export of 
butter last year was 235,000 packages, a decline 
of 41,000 packages from 1888. Our farmers have a 
new competition inan improved product from Den- 
mark, and a fresh impetus to the production of 
imitation and artificial butter in Holland and other 
countries of Europe. The United States exported, in 
1885, 38,000,000 pounds of oleomargerine (imitation 
butter and the oil) at a Custom House valuation of 
$4,451,000, of which “the oil” is credited with 
$4,000,000. These fraudulent articles, made as a 
cheat, both to producers and consumers of tie 
genuine product, are in a fair way to be check- 
mated here, and to be utterly expelled from all well 
revulated markets. Yet the fact remains that,while 
the total exports of true dairy products in 1885 
were valued at $14,309,000, these spurious goods 
were exported to the amount of nearly $4,500,000. 
It would be interesting to know exactly what the 
proportion of product and consumption of the 
legitimate and the illegitimate was, and is, in this 
country and in the dairy world at large. 


pounds went to 
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Raisin Culture in Southern California. 

> 

A gentleman formerly connected with this estab 
lishment, whose name is familiar to many of our 
readers, (J. R. F.), and who last spring proceeded to 
California, writes us as follows, under date of Jan- 
uarv 25th, 1887 : 

Our land in Los Angelos County has gone up 
with a rush, and five times its cost has been re- 
fused. The winter is delightful here. Two rail- 
roads are building right through it, and it seema 
likely to be one of the most populous districts of 
This is certainly the richest country in 
the world. I have just closed out my raisin crop. 
I had all the grapes made into raisins. A vineyard 
of eight acres produced fifteen and a half tons of 
excellent raisins. They were made right on the 
ground, and it was a great sight, attracting no little 
This vineyard is now six years old and 


the county. 


attention. 
bears ten tons of magnificent Muscats to the acre. 

The orange crop is going to bring big prices. I 
have not sold ours, but Prof. Kellun, who has the 
next grove to our place, has just sold his oranges 
on the trees for five thousand dollars. The pack- 
ing company send and pick them and dispose of 
them. The crop is not large this year, but I doubt 
if any Florida grove of this size can make a better 
showing. 

You can understand from these figues how land 
has gone up so tremendously. People never knew 
what it was capable of under caretul cultivation. 
The work on these ranches is very light and is 
mainly done with horse-cultivators. Pruning of the 
vines is about the hardest job in vineyard culture. 
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A Profitable Market for American Horses. | 


A. B. ALLEN, 


ae 
During the past twelve years, England has im- 
ported from different countries, mostly in Europe, | 
upwards of 200,000 horses, valued at about 850,- 
000,000. Many of these were wanted for military 
purposes, and the requisition for such is on the 
increase. To ascertain if America could not fur- | 
nish these at a price lower than they rule in Eng- 
Jand, the British Government sent a deputation last 
year to examine the horses in Canada and our 
Western States. Eighty were selected, mostly in 
Canada, quite satisfactory for military purposes, 
and on arrival in Engiand were found to cost, with 
all expenses, a less price than they can be bought 
for there. In consequence of it, commissioners 
will doubtless be annually sent over here to make 
other and more numerous selections, affording our 
farmers an opportunity of disposing of a large 
number of their at fair prices. But | 
in order to do this, more carefui 
attention given than 
usual, in the selection of both 
parents for breeding purposes. 
These need not be high-priced 
animals, but should be sound, 
of good figure, and fine, free 
action, The height may vary from 
fifteen to sixteen hands, and the 
weight from 1,000 to 1,200 pounds. 
The former will answer for 
cavalry and the latter for artillery, 
worth an average of $200 each. 
Carriage horses, also, are much 


horses 


must be 


in demand, but to breed these re- 
quires a superior selection of 
parents over those for a military 
purpose. These should be larger, 
so that their progeny may grow 
up to 164 hands high, or a little 


more, and weigh about 1,300 
pounds, They must be showy in 
harness and have a good knee- 
action. Our finest formed and 
largest sized trotting stallions 


would be the best class to use on 
stout, nicely-shaped mares. Well- 
matched pairs from such parents 
would command, according to 
style and say from 
$1,200 to $2,400, or more in very 
choice instances, and he a quick 
sale at these prices, for the de- 
mand for England is always greater | 
than the supply. There is another class of horses 
required in considerable number, which is almost 
exclusive to England and Ireland. These are called 
hunters, because used by the noblemen and gentle- 
men there for the fox-chase with hounds. The 
dams to breed this sort should be the choicest of 
medium size in the possession of farmers, while 
the stallion must be a stout, compact thorough- 
bred. Their progeny will sell, according somewhat 
to fancy, from $1,000 to $5,000 each. 

At the Horse Show for Hunters at Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, held recently by the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, five prizes of £200 each (about $5,000 in all), 
and a gold medal were offered for stallions suitable 
to get a hunting progeny ; the winners engaging to 
travel for service in parts of the counties of North- 
umberland, Durham, Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. In future years, every part of the kingdom 
is to be visited in turn by the Royal Agricultural 
Society for furthering the same object. This will 
be attended with a considerable benefit to the 
farmers, as it will enable them to raise a very su- 
perior class of horses, suitable not only for hunt- 
ing, but for the gentleman’s saddle and the ser- 
vice of cavalry officers, who take great pride in 
Possessing a first-rate horse for their mount, and 
one that can leap broad ditches, high fences, and 
go a fast pace when necessary in attacks and 
retreats—all of which will add greatly to the effi- 
ciency as well as to the safety of their riders. 

Our State Agricultural Societies ought to follow 
the example of the English in giving increased 


goodness, 





such in 


amounts added to present prizes to the stallions 
exhibited at their shows. And when this is done, 
make it a rule that they shall not only be of good 
form, temper and action, but all be found per- 
fectly sound after a rigid examination by one or 
more strictly reliable veterinary surgeons. In ad- 
dition to this, the owners of the stallions should 
agree to let them serve in certain counties of their 
States, and these counties be charged every year 
until the whole State has been gone over, 


——— 


The Norfolk Trotter. 
> 

This breed of horses must of necessity be inter- 
esting to our readers, as its offspring has possibly 
fulfilled an important duty iu the creation of the 
American trotting horse. The dam of that great 
sire, Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was a daughter of 
Bellfounder, whose place of nativity was Norfolk ; 
and that other sire, important, indeed, to the 
horses of this Republic, Corning’s Harry Clay, de- 


PHENOMENON, THE FAMOUS NORFOLK STALLION, 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


scended from the same maternal ancestry. So 
there is in this country to-day hardly a single per- 
forming horse of exceptional greatness, from Mr. 
Bonner’s Maud §., to the least of those which have 
forced their way into the 2:20 list, which may not 
be traced to the horses of Norfolk through Bell- 
founder, who was imported about sixty years ago. 

Just where the American trotting horse 
found the springs of his greatness is a problem 
which never will be solved. Such men as Hiram 
Woodruif declare it to have been in the loins of 
that wonderful horse, imported Messenger ; while 
others point significantly to Diomed, winner of the 
first Derby ever run, and forerunner of a line which 
has greatly ennobled our horseflesh. These posi- 
tions are not to be gainsaid, and yet the debt to the 
Norfolk trotter is by no means lessened when we 
accord their true measure of merit to both Messen- 
ger and Diomed, for the simpie reason that the 
blood of Norfolk’s Bellfounder is in the maternal 
lines of those giants of the stud, Corning’s Harry 
Clay and Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 

In Messenger and Diomed, there is the thorough- 
bred blood of England in all its purity, and in the 
very plenitude of its power. They made that blood 
the heritage of all their descendants; its force and 
individuality can never be done away with, and 
Bellfounder, when his blood was cast ip the great 
existing fountains, brought to the American horse 
an invaluable reinforcement of the same thorough- 
bred lines. Herein is a fact of the first and last 
importance: The Norfolk blood, possessed by im- 
ported Bellfounder, comes from the highest of 
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England’s thoroughbred blood, as in that of 
Diomed and Messenger, for he came of the Fire- 
aways, Whose lineage stretched back to Pretender, 
sire of the earliest Fireaway, he by Marske, the sire 
of Eclipse, out of a mare by Bajazet, son of the 
Godolphin Arabian. 

These ideas have led to the presentation to our 
readers of a picture of the famous Norfolk stallion 
Phenomenon, of the Fireaway line, by Old Phe- 
nomenon, son of Bond’s Norfolk Phenomenon, the 
fastest and best bottomed trotting horse ever pub- 
licly shown in England, save such as have been ex- 
ported from this country. Phenomenon was a bay 
with black points, standing 15 3 hands. The reader 
cannot but admire his style—his fine shoulders, 


beautiful crest, good quarters, strong loins, 
depth at the heart, and perfect legs and feet. 
ore Ct 


Give the Horses Time to Eat. 


When spring work begins, there is such a hurry 
that the temptation is great to get the horses to the 
field as soon as they have swal- 
lowed their grain ration and a few 
mouthfuls of hay. Nothing is 
gained by so doing. It is when 
the horses are first put to hard 
work—severe exercise tukes from 
the digestive organs the energy 
needed for the digestion of large 
quantities of food—and put on 
full feed, that indigestion most 
often begins. And indigestion at 
this time means loss of appetite, 
colic, rough hide, loss of flesh 
and weakness later on. If the 
horses are given their grain mixed 
with their stover, cut, and all 
moistened, and are allowed time 
to eat it, and a half hour after- 
wards for rest and digestion, they 
will work enough faster and 
harder to make up the time, will 
not suffer from indigestion, and 
will keep in good condition. The 
horse should be given full ninety 
minutes for its noonday meal. It 
needs this time for both rest and 
digestion; and in the end time is 
gained by giving it the ninety 
minutes. If the horse has been 
at very severe work, it is well to 
let it rest fifteen minutes before 
giving it any food. The stomach 
is in no condition to receive food 
immediately after severe exertion. It must be 
borne in mind that what is severe labor to the horse, 
the first two weeks at the plow or harrow, will not 
be so later. At the beginning its muscles are soft, 
and labor is more severe upon it than may be sup- 
posed. Observance of this and care in watering and 
feeding, with time given it to eat and partly digest 
its food before being put to work, will avoid the 
use of ‘condition’? powders and other nostrums, 
and are much better, while being inexpensive. 

—— ge a a 

CATTLE ON THE RANGES.—From carefully con- 
ducted examinations, Col. 8. P. Cunningham fur- 
nishes estimates and official returns of range cattle 
in December, 1885, in Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Utah, West Kansas, Indian Territory, Neutral 
Strip, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. The total 
is 14,857,178, of which Texas has 6,639,901. Wyo- 
ming comes next, with 1,515,763. Of the whole num- 
ber about one-sixth are cows. For the number of 
cattle in December, 1886, Col. Cunningham adds 
955,673 calves to the aggregate cattle of the year 
before, and makes a total of 15,812,811. The losses 
of the year, however, are estimated at 4,031,369, 
which leaves a total for December, 1886, of 11,781,- 
442, or about 3,000,000 less than at the correspond- 
ing period of 1885. Four months, December, 1885, 
and January, February, and March, 1886, were ex- 
ceptionally severe on the ranges, and over a large 
portion of them there was a five-months’ drouth in 
the season of 1886. Unless the present winter and 
spring are especially favorable to the cattle on the 
ranges, the prospect of higher prices will be good. 














Corn-Ground Marker. 
_——> 


Our illustration shows an excellent marker for 
“checking”? corn ground, The runners are of 
hard-wood plank 2x6 inches, and 4 feet long. They 
are usually placed 3 feet 10 inches apart. The cross- 
pieces, of 2x4-inch stuff, are laid on top of the run- 
ners and fastened in place with square pieces; or, 
better, are let into the runners. Pieces of 2x4-inch 
stuff run diagonally from the rear corners and meet 
in front, forming bases of attachment for the pole 
tongue. Bows of pieces of hoop-pole are fastened 
in these, throngh which the rear end of the tongue 
passes. This is much superior to bolting the 
tongue across the top of the marker, for then every 
irregularity in the walk of the horses is communi- 
eated to the marker, making short crooks in the 
checks ; and where the marker dips in a depres- 
sion, its weight is thrown on the horses’ necks. 
When the tongue is attached, as shown in the cut, 
no short crooks are made in the checks, there is 
neither lateral nor horizontal strain on the horses’ 
.shoulders, while the hoops make the marker man- 





SERVICEABLE MARKER, 


ageable in crossing deep furrows, etc. The tongue 
is held in place by a round iron bolt passing 
through it and the end of the diagonals. The 
double trees are fastened just in front of this point 
of attachment. The driver stands on the two 
boards on the rear center of the marker. 


Setting a Gate Post. 





No matter how strong or how well braced a gate 
may be, it will soon begin to sag and catch on the 
ground, if the gate post is vot firmly planted. 
Sometimes, owing to the soft nature of the 
ground, it is almost impossible to plant the post 

firmly,but in such cases 


the work can generally 
\, be done satisfactorily 
IN by packing medium- 
\\ sized stones around the 
! post, in the hole, as 


shown in the engrav- 
ing. If it is thought 
that this will not insure 
sufficient firmness, add 
good mortar. Place in 
a layer of stones, then 
mortar enough to im- 
bed the next layer of 
stones, and so on until 
the hole is full and 
the post planted. Do 
not cover up the stones 
with earth or disturb the post for a few days, 
until the mortar has ‘‘set.””>, Remember that the 
post must be set plumb while the work is going 
on, as it can never be straightened after the mortar 
has ‘‘set.””. Only durable posts should be used, 
and this method of setting should only be followed 
with gate posts which are supposed to be per- 
manent, and not with posts apt to be changed. 











A WELL-SET GATE FOST. 


Portable Nest Boxes. 


‘‘ Tallahatchie,’’ Miss., sends us the accompany- 
ing sketches of a set of nests which he has used for 
years, for both ducks and hens, with great satisfac- 
tion. They are portable and can be placed upon 
two sticks of wood anywhere about the yard, ina 
suitable, shady place. The nests, being quite dark, 
are very acceptable to the fowls, and the hens never 
eat their eggs. Dogs cannot get at them, and by 
having a board to slide in cleats over the entrance 
at night, minks and other pests cannot get at the 
setting hens; and by attaching a lock, pilferers 
can not steal the eggs. By lifting the lid, all the 

















nests are in full view, and handy to clean. Figure 
1 represents tbe box finished and closed. It is 
made of inch-plank, 12 feet 8 inches long ; the floor 
is 18 inches wide; the nests are 12 inches square ; 
the front has a pitch of 8 inches. In the center of 
the front board is a door-way 6 inches wide, which 
allows the fowls to pass through an entrance, 6 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF NEST BOXES. 
inches wide and 12 long, into a cross passage 6 
inches wide, which extends the whole length of the 
box and gives access to all the nests. Figure 2 
shows the ground plan, with six nests on each side 
of the entrance, and the long passage in the rear of 
them, into which the fowls can enter by stepping 
over a three-inch strip which rests on the floor, 
edgewise, and is nailed to the ends of the partition 
boards. Figure 3 represents one of the twelve 
partition boards, 12 inches long, 12 inches wide at 
one end and 8 inches at the other. At figure 4 is 
seen the shape of the two end boards, which are 
18 inches long and are cut from a 12-inch plank, 
and sloped from a point on the edge 6 inches from 
one corner down to a point 8 inches above the 
diagonal corner, so as to give the lid sufficient slant 
to carry off water. An inch-hole is bored through 
sach end-board, so as to admit light in passage. 

————--_—e 
Smoota Versus Wrinkled Sheep. 


STEPHEN POWERS. 


No candid person will deny that wrinkles are a 
great nuisance to the shearer. Why else do the 
fancy breeders have to pay from twenty-five cents 
to one dollar for the shearing of a single ram? I 
have known a good average shearer to spend nearly 
half a day, in removing the fleece from a deeply- 

















Fig, 2,.—INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT OF NEST BOXES. 


wrinkled ram. Of course, this is an entirely ex- 
ceptional case; I cite it merely to show how 
obstructive wrinkles are to the shearer. 

But there is another respect in which they are 
even more mischievous in a flock which is not 
housed. The wool between the wrinkles, and even 
the skin, in hot, wet weather, becomes parboiled; 
a quantity of rancid yolk accumulates there, and 
becomes a home for flies and maggots. <A very 
wrinkly sheep is not fit to run in the rain. 

A high-bred ram, when born, has a fine, soft, 
spider-web crinkle in the skin, running all oyer 
the body, which disappears in full fleece ; that is, 
it creates no ripple in the exterior of the fleece. It 
is still there, however, but gradually disappears 
with advancing years. But this sort of wrinkle, 
so far from being objectionable, is a point of merit. 

A very wrinkly sheep is generally slower of de- 
velopment and maturity than a plain one. Thus, 
in a party of seven two-year-old ewes, Vermont 
registered, a very heavily marked but undersized 
ewe cut twenty pounds and two ounces; a plain 
ewe, but at least ten pounds heavier than the 
other, yielded twenty pounds and fourteen ounces. 
But the proprietor insisted that she had beaten the 
wrinkly sheep for the last time. 

A very wrinkly sheep seldom, if ever, yields a 
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fiber long enough to be classed as delaine. This 


fact, however, would not absolutely turn the scale 
in favor of a plain sheep over a wrinkly one, for 
delaine wool commands very little, if any, higher 
price than a clip of ordinary length, other qualities 
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being equal, unless the prevailing type of wool 
throughout a large section of country is delaine, 
If there is a delaine *‘ fashion,” there will be a de- 
laine price, but not otherwise, at least not until a 
time arrives when every clipis much more carefully 
graded and individualized than it is at present. 
But there is a fact which works powerfully 
against wrinkly Merinos, and that is, that buyers 
and feeders discriminate against them on account 
of the ‘‘ sheepy’’? mutton which they yield. lam 
credibly informed that the butchers of Baltimore 
stigmatize them as ‘‘leather hides,’ and that 
prominent dealers demand a concession of one- 
half to one cent per pound on very wrinkly sheep, 
In sheep highly developed, the skin accumulates 
on the body to such a degree, that a fold some- 
times forms over the eye, and causes the eyelid to 
turn under and irritate the ball. This has been 
held to be a great objection to wrinkly sheep, but 
it can be remedied by a simple operation. Witha 
pair of sheep-shears a piece of skin haJf or three- 
fourths of an inch long and a quarter of an inch 
wide (or narrower, if the case is not bad), is snipped 
out of the eyelid, lengthwise of the eye, and just 
farcnough back from the eyelashes not to interfere 
with their roots. The cut being shallow, very little, 
if any, blood will flow from it. In healing, the skin 
shrinks,and the eyelid is turned right side out again, 


Steel Calks for Horseshoes. 


The last days of winter are ofteu the worst of the 
year as regards rouds. Warm days followed by 
cold nights make the 
roads slippery and dan- 
gerous for teams. The 
common calks are of 
little use then, for the 
sharp points soon wear 
down the bare 
ground, and are not fit 
for service on the ice. 
We have found the steel 
bars with a groove, 
which runs around the whole shoe, very serviceable, 
as they prevent slipping, and do not wrench the 
horse’s feet as the common calks do on rough 
roads. The form of this bar is shown by the see- 
tion cut across it, and the sharp edge is seen at a, 
in the illustration, to make a continuous ealk all 
around the shoe. Movable steel calks are very 
useful. They are shown at ), fitted to the shoe, 
and at ¢, loose, as they are made foruse, These can 
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STEEL CALKS, 





A CONVENIENT POST LIFTER. 


be screwed into the shoes when needed, and re- 
moved afterwards, thus avoiding excessive and 
useles wear, and the danger from their continuous 
use to the horse’s feet, which are sometimes 
wounded by the sharp points. 


——s lie. — 
Lifting a Post. 
> 

A convenient and sensible implement, for taking 
up fence posts, consists of a stout pole of the size 
and shape of a wagon tongue. The thicker part of 
this pole, for about fifteen inches from the end, is 
shaped into a wedge. This is sheathed with a frame 
made of iron half an inch thick and two and a half 
inches wide, and securely fastened with screws or 
bolts. The end should be pointed and slightly 
bent upwards. The manner of using this conve- 
nient implement is shown above in our illustration. 
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The dwelling shown in the accompanying plans 
and elevations was recently erected by Mr. A. B. 
Daingerfield, at Fayetteville, N.C. Although dif- 
fering materially from the usual style of houses 
built in the South, this, Mr. Daingerfield informs 
us, has proved very comfortable, and can be erected 
at a price within the reach of many who could not 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION, 





afford to build in the old Southern style, with a 
passage through the middle of the house and three 
or four chimneys. Designed for the South, this 
cottage has no cellar, but is built upon a foundation 


of brick piers; a cellar would add $150 to its cost. . 


A double front door, seen in figure 1, opens into 
a large vestibule, from which entrance is obtained 
to the reception-room. This has a commodious 
bay-window, which makes it quite large enough to 
be used asa parlor. In the rear is the stair hall, 
and on the left a parlor and dining-room, as shown 
in the ground plan, at figure 2. The parlor could 
be converted into a bedroom if the reception- 
room were used as a parlor. Other changes could 
be made in the plan to suit the parties building ; 
for instance, the pantry might be put under the 
same roof with the kitchen, and the bath-room 
and water-closet placed where the plan shows the 
pantry. Sliding doors between the reception-room 
and parlor, ard also between the parlor and diping- 
room, would enhance the beauty of the interior. 
An open fire-place is in each of the six rooms, but 
the house may also be heated by a fire-place heater 
placed in the dining-room or reception-room, or in 
both. The heat carried up to the second story would 
warm the bed-rooms sufficiently. The side hall, 
with a handsome stairway and seat, is a special 
feature ; the hall being accessible from any room 
in the house, and having also an outlet to the spa- 
cious side porch. The vestibule, reception-room 
and hall 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 

interior is finished in natural native woods, hard 
oil finished. The mantels are of curled pine and 
walnut, the newel posts and rails of wainut, the 
balustrade of pine—all of neat but not elaborate 
design. At figure 3 is seen the side elevation; at 
figure 4 the rear elevation, and at figure 5 the 
second floor plan. 

Although most of the features of this cottage 
would be desirable anywhere, our Southern readers 





are handsomely wainscoted, and all the | 











will find this design especially adapted to their 
wants. It may be cheaply constructed, is comfort- 
able as wellas convenient, with abundance of closet 
and porch room. The front of the cottage is 
twenty-seven feet six inches; side, thirty-six feet 
six inches. Kitchen in L) not shown in plan. 
Height of stories, ten feet. The foundation is of 
brick ; first and second story, novelty siding ; belt 
course, vertical T and G siding, with half-round 
parting strips; roof, shingles. The cost of the 
cottage, complete, is $1,650; to build the same 
where labor as well as material are higher, would 
probably cost a few hundred dollars more. 





Swine Breeding. 
F. D. CURTIS. 
> 
When the sow has been properly fed on coarse 
and cooling foods, so that she is not ina feverish 
condition, she may be expected to dv well unless 
overfed after the pigs are born. This is often the 
case, and the effects are very injurious. Strong 
food of any kind should be avoided, as it tends to 
inflame the blood, which is always, at such a time, 
in a more or less feverish condition. This fact 
is quite too often overlooked, and the owner thinks 
he must brace up his sow with plenty of good food. 
This is the very worst thing that he could do, as it 
over-stimulates the milk-glands, and thus inflames 
the udders. 
When the udders are inflamed they are very 
sore, and the sow will often refuse to let the pigs 
suck, although she will lie down frequently. In 
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Fig. 3.—SIDE ELEVATION. 


jumping up she is sure to step on some of the pigs 
and either kill them outright, or injure them badly 
The sow should be in such a condition of health, 
that she will not get up for hours after the pigs are 
born, nor while theyare being born. This is the 
natural course, and when a sow has the run of a 
field and can get all the grass she wants previ- 
ous to the time of farrowing, she will not leave 
her nest for two or three days. Under sueh cir- 
cumstances she seldom loses a pig, and rarely 
has any trouble with her udders. It is not the 
size of the udders which makes the inflamma- 
tion, but the condition of the blood; aithough when 
the udders are large, the flow of milk is usually in 
proportion, and the food should be reduced toa 
little thin slop for a few days. It should be gradu- 
ally increased for a week or ten days before a full 
feed is given. An excess of milk will cause the 
udders to become hard, stop the flow, and dry up 
the secretion. When a sow has had this kind of 
trouble once, she is unfitted for a mother and 
should be fattened. 

Sometimes the sow’s udders become caked and 
swollen to such an extent that the milk cannot 
reach the nipples, and the pigs will die, although 
there is every appearance of things being all right. 
In such cases, and when the sow will not let the 
pigs suck, the little fellows will follow the mother 
around the pen, and hang on tothe nipples until 
they are unable to doso from starvation and weak- 
ness. Before this period is reached, and just as 
soon as the troubled is discovered, the pigs should 
be taken out of the pen, and the sow thrown down 
and strapped to the floor. This can be done by 
driving staples in the floor, and fastening the sow’s 
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legs tightly to them, so that she cannot move her 
legs or feet to injure the pigs. Her udders should 
be fomented with hot water and well rubbed, and 
then the pigs put tothem and left to nurse for 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours. By this time the 
udders will gradually become sufficiently softened 
to allow the milk to flow freely, and quite likely 
the soreness will be so far reduced that the sow 
will let the pigs suck without further trouble. If 
































she does not, the pigs should be taken away again, 
and the sow driven around the pen for some time 
and given a light meal, and then strapped down 
again for another lesson of twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours. The pigs should be put-into the pen be- 
fore the sow is let up, as this course will lessen the 
excitement and prevent injury to her young. A 
very little bedding is best, as both the mother and 
pigs should be on top of the bed and not have it 
piled up, else the pigs will become entangled, and 
often perish. 

Grass and vegetables are the most natural foods 
for swine, although they will eat and digest any 
kind of food. The nearer a sow can be kept toa 
grass and vegetable diet, the healthier she will be. 
Wheat-bran is the best food next to the above, and 
there may be a Jittle corn-meal mixed with it in 
Wheat middlings, barley and oats _ 
produce most milk. Rye is not good for sows with 
pigs, nor for young pigs. Thesow, which has just 
farrowed, should be fed very lightly on sour milk 
ormilk in any form. <A simple bran slop is better 
for a week, and then the middlings may be mixed 
with the milk, and no food will cause a greater 
secretion of milk. When there is too much milk 
the pigs will show it, as it will cause diarrhea and 
make them sick. This result must be closely 
watched for, and less food given. 


cold weather. 
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ARTIFICIAL TEATS. —In case a ewe has had a teat 
clipped off by a careless shearer, she ought not to 
be admitted tothe breeding flock, but if she has 











Fig. 5.--SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 


strayed in through oversight, she had better be 
marked for rejection next time, unless she is other- 
wise exceptionally valuable. The _ orifice will 
be grown up, but a new one can be created by in- 
serting a small trocar and canula, and leaving the 
latter in for several days, withdrawing it every day 
to apply some ointment of tar and powdered 
vitriol, which will assist the healing process. 
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Why I Prefer Southern to Northern 
Winters. 


J. B. SUTTLER, ARK. 
> 

Rev. Dr. Buckley, in the December American Agri- 
culturist, has given us such an appetizing picture of 
the delights of a Northern winter, that one might 
be excused for forswearing at once the Sunny South 
with its chill-creating houses, its bottomless mud, 
its defective heating arrangements and its pneumo- 
nia laden atmosphere, and hieing him away to the 
snow-clad hills and storm-swept mountains where 
the hardy Northern man delights to live out his 
years of industry, peace and plenty. 

But as Dr. Buckley by his useful and noble life 
provokes other men to good works and deeds of 
love, so in this instance your present writer feels 
called upon to stand forth in defence of his native 
land, for fear the task will not be done by abler 
pens. 

As the writer sits this New Years day in front of 
open door and window, with the golden glory of a 
Southern winter sun making radiant the green 
grass to the left and the fantastic forest forms to 
the right, with the gentle breezes wafted from the 
grand Gulf of Mexico, five hundred miles away, 
playing with the redolent honey-suckle which 

‘twines itself in graceful shapes over porch and 
window and gable, as if it desired to take the little 
cottage into its loving arms and shield it from sum- 
mer’s heat and winter’s cold, he is impressed with 
the idea that under the sun there is no fairer clime 
for the way-worn toilers of earth in which to spend 
the allotted years of life than the Southland of our 
native country. Education, habits, environments, 
have much to do with man’s enjoyment, whether 
the clime be Northern or Southern; but when it 
comes down to the question of winter climate, the 
great winter sanitarium of the land cannot afford 
to let those who are such large beneficiaries of the 
lovely climate, bestowed upon it by the Giver of all 
Good, claim superiority for their frozen hills and 
wintry blasts. Far be it from me to disparage the 
many good things of life enjoyed by our Northern 
brethren; my earnest wish is, that their blessings 
and pleasures may be multiplied and increased 
manifold; but for real solid enjoyment of life in 
winter, we must stand by the South. 

It is true that our summers are long, from May 
to September ; yet, as the nights are always cool 
and pleasant, no sleep is lost because of great heat. 
But when the October sun, littie by little, loses its 
power; when the stately sweet gum becomes a 
gorgeous pyramid of gold, crimson and purple; 
when merely to live is gain, and to breathe is pleas- 
ure; when occasional days of rain are followed by 
a long succession of days whose brightness and 
beauty are unknown to dwellers in less favored 
climes; when the lowing cattle come from the 
fields amid the quiet evening shades, with the jang- 
ling bells made harmonious by the hazy autumn 
atmosphere ;. when the church bells ring out softly, 
as if calling people to hear appropriate messayes of 
peace and good-will ; when the year draws to a close 
like a strong man who, having valiantly done his 
duty in the thickest of the fight, dies manfully in 
the front ranks, happy in the thought that no dis- 
crepit old age will be his—then can be realized that 
picture of an earthly paradise shown by a wizard 
to a Northern king: 

“That thro’ one window men beheld the spring, 

And thro’ another saw the summer glow, 
And thro’ a third the fruited vines a-row, 
Whils, still unheard, but in its wonted way, 
Piped the drear wind of that December day.” 

Who does not know the pleasure of an early 
spring day, when buds and germs of every kind are 
springing into life? When the pulses throb with 
renewed vigor and every one feels fully awake and 
astir, to set forward the work of sowing the seed 
for the bountiful harvest? Of this we have many 
repetitions all through the winter, which does not 
really commence till January, and then the occa- 
sional touches of winter bring their corresponding 
pleasures. 

Within the house the children, delighted at the 
change, pleasant to all young hearts, exclaim at 








| ice so thick and wind so cold; but if it snows, no 


motherly prudenti.1 advice can keep them within, 
and out they go, boisterous and rollicking, enjoy- 
ing it many times more than their little Northern 
friends, for its very rarity. And the older folk, 
what of them? They are * but children of a larger 
growth,” and the sensation is not unpleasant, as 
they know that the cold snap will not continue long. 
An invalid, ‘tis true, may suffer by the changing 
weather, if illy huused or poorly clad; but ask the 
poor of Northern climes, would they not rather 
have their long and dreary winter intersperse@ by 
days of warm sunshine and lack of chilling wind ? 

The invalid of comfortable circumstances, through 
our Southern winter, is not confined to his apart- 
ment for weeks and months, to breathe the econ- 
taminated air of often badly-ventilated rooms, and 
to incur that that comes from 
viewing the same objects day after day. No! here 
he stays, sheltered when the North sends us a cold 


mental weariness 


wave, and when it is past, he comes out in the air 
that is as balmy as spring or as invigorating as 
early winter. Doors and windows are thrown wide 
open, and the whole atmosphere of the house is 
changed and purified. 

The social features are probably more largely 
cultivated in the North than in the South, and 
owing to denser population and greater wealth, 
many pleasures are enjoyed by the Northern man 
which are denied to his Southern brethren. But 
who that has ever traveled in the South will forget 
the warm and open-hearted weleome extended to 
the stranger, whether it be by the poor denizen of 
the rough log cabin, who cheerfully gives up the 
best of his own poor comforts without expectation 
of reward, or whether it be by the wealthy and re- 
fined city resident, who dispenses a princely hospi- 
tality that brooks no equal and fears no superior, 
strong in the consciousness that he lives in the best 
town of the best country on earth. Although this 
may seem tinctured with provincialism, it is min- 
gled with so many sturdy virtues and such a strong 
conservatism of character, that we would not have 
him and our climate ehanged one whit. 

“Give me the land where summer reigns supreme ; 

Where Boreas only reigns at intervals, 

To make us by his frozen breath aware 

How blest above our brethren of the North 

Are we, who dwell in sunny Southern climes, 

And yet the cold and heat, the sunshine and the rain, 
Not one of all God’s blessings given in vain,” 








Notes from the Pines. 
> 

Many of those who have little flower gardens, es- 
pecially if they are tenants, and likely to move, rely 
upon annual plants to furnish their decoration and 
to yield cut flowers. In the early spring they con- 
sult the catalogues for the ‘novelties’? and pur- 
chase a collectiom of the seeds of those things 
which are highly recommended, of course taking 
care to provide a good share of those sufficiently 
tested to be regarded as ‘“‘stand-bys.’’ Such a gar- 
den will be satisfactory in proportion to the judg- 
ment displayed in the selection. I have often 
thought how much more satisfaction the owner of 
such a garden would derive from it, were he to 
take some particular flower and see what he could 
do in the way of improving it. Of course, as such 
experiments in culture are not often showy, he 
should provide enough well-known plants to keep 
the garden gay and to provide an abundance for 
those who wish for cut flowers; but let the main 
object of his gardening be to ascertain what he 
can do in improving the plant he bas selected for 
the purpose. 

WHAT PLANT SHALL WE SELECT ? 

That will depend upon one’s taste; he will be 
much more likely to work faithfully and patiently 
with a plant that he already likes, than with one 
that isastranger to him. Besides, a plant that has 
already shown a disposition to form varieties will 
be more likely to give results than one that has not 
yet ‘‘ broken,” as the gardeners say, which means 
that it has shown no tendency to depart from its 
regular type or form. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE, 
By examining what has been done, we can best 
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see what may be done. I hardly like to confess it, 
but [ can recollect when the only China Asters in 
our country garden were single ; the flowers were 
much like those of an ‘‘Ox-eye Daisy,” with a 
dark, yellow center, or disk, surrounded by an 
outer row of florets, the rays of which, instead of 
being white, as in the Ox-eye Daisy, were various 
shades of red, or purplish, a showy enough flower, 
Now, to understand what has been 
look at its strue- 


but coarse. 
done with this flower, we must 
ture; in this, avd in the Ox-eye Daisy, and in the 
related Sunflower, what is called a flower is really 
made up of many flowers, all crowded together 
upon an expanded plate or disk. Look at a Sun- 
flower, which is very large und shows the parts dis- 
tinctly. There is a darkish center portion, and this 
is surrounded by numerous bright yellow ‘ petals,” 
or rays. Examine the center portion, and you will 
find it made up of small, tubular flowers, each with 
five points or divisions above, and below a seed-like 
body. The showier rays are also separate flowers, 
which may be fertile and bear a seed, but which in 
the Sunflower are neutral, bearing no seed, while in 
the Ox-eye Daisy they are fertile and bear seed. 
Flowers with this structure are called compound, 
and the family to which they belong, the Compo- 
site Family ( Composite), which comprises about one- 
tenth of all the flowering plants. In nature we find 
both kinds of flowers in one head, as in the Sun- 
flower: small tubular flowers on the disk, and 
flat, showy florets around the margin. The end of 
the stem is flattened out, to receive the florets, and 
is called the receptacle. Sometimes there are only 
tubular florets, and sometimes only flat ones. These 
three forms occur in nature. These small florets 
may have both stamens and pistil, and be perfect; 
liave a pistil only, when it must be fertilized by an- 
other floret ; or it may have neither, and be neutral. 
Each floret has at its base an ovary, which in per- 
fect or pistillate florets bears a single seed. These, 
as in the Sunflower, are popularly regarded as 
seeds, but they are really one-seeded seed-vessels. 
Instead of regarding an Ox-eye Daisy ora Sunflower 
asa single flower, it should be looked upon asa 
collection of individual flowers. 


THE NORMAL ASTER FLOWERS, 


The China Aster, when first introduced, had both 
disk and ray flowers. Cultivation has produced 
two well marked series, or classes, one in which 
the florets ina head are all flat, like the ray-flowers, 
as in the ‘‘ Peony-flowered Asters,” and another, 
in which all the florets are tubular, as in what are 
called the ‘* Quilled Asters.” In of these 
classes there are many varieties, differing in habit 
of growth, color and other particulars. By taking 
advantage of the several particulars in which this 
plant may vary from its natural, or normal, form, 
cultivators have produced a large number of varie- 
ties, and in Europe they are still at work in the en- 
deavor to produce something still different. While 
I did not intend to propose the China Aster as one 
that amateurs might work upon, yet those who 
grow this plant should keep a sharp eye upon every 
departure from the usual form, whether in size, 
form or color, and save the seed from those that 
show a disposition to vary. Though new varieties 
of the China Aster have been produced yearly 
these many years, yet new ones are still proauced. 


each 


OUR NATIVE ASTERS. 

Our native Asters belong to the genus Aster, 
while the Chinese Asters belong to the disi**et but 
related genus Callistephus. Considering the nam- 
ber of beautiful species that grow wild iu this 
country, European cultivators are surprised that 
no attempt has been made to improve them. We 
would suggest to those amateurs who wish to try 
their hand at the production of new varieties, that 
our native Asters present a field that has not been 
worked. Before attempting any crossing or hybrid- 
ization, it would be well to try a few years’ of care- 
ful selection. Raise plants from the wild seeds; 
select seeds from the best of them, and so on, for 
several years, watching closely for any “ break,” 
or departure from the usual form, in either the 
flowers or in the plant. PINES. 
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“St.Ossom EY BLOSSOM THE SPRING BEGINS.” 


Drawn (by Mueller) and Engraved Sor the American Agriculturist. 
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Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original 


members ; or, a small club may be made a large one at 
reduced rates, thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and 
$6.00, may afterwards send 5 names more and $4.00, 
making 10 subscribers at $1.00 each; and so for any of 
the other club rates. Subscriptions can begin at any 
time, as every number of the paper is complete in itself. 





Bound Copies of Volume 45 (for 
1886), uniformly bound, in cloth, gilt backs, will be 
furnished at this office for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 
We can usually supply at same rate any of the pre- 
vious volumes, #. é., from volume 16 to 45 inclusive. 





Sheep Raising in Idaho.—M:. F. R. 
Cooke, Rhea Co., Tenn., one of our old subscribers, 
writesus that he is going to move to Idaho and take 
charge of a large flock of sheep, and wishes to know the 
best book on sheep raising. Probably the best are 
Stewart’s ‘“Shepherd’s Manual,’ and Stephen Powers’ 
** American Merino.” 









Carrier Pigeons.—There is now in Paris 
a thoroughly organized carricr pigeon service, which 
employs 2,500 trained birds, which take dispatches in 
and out of the capital in the roughest weather. Some of 
the pigeons are trained to go to the neighboring towns 
and forts, and others to go to distant parts, 





Kansas City Fat Stock Show.— 
The Secretary of the Kansas City Fat Stock Association 
sends out a circular announcing that important changes 
have been made in the Premium List for 1887. The list 
will be issued this month, and will be sent to all desiring 
it by the Secretary, J. W. Sanborn, Esq., Kansas City, Mo. 





California Raisins. —Mr. Franklin Bas- 
sett, of Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, writes us asking if we know 
of any co-operative or other association in California for 
producing raisins? Wedonot. Mr. Bassett states that 
stock received from California appears to be unusually 
good in some respects, anda company of producers on 
the co-operative plan, with stock at fifty dollars per 
share, would, to a greenhorn, look feasible. 

Cucumbers, Melons and Summer 
Squashes.—If early plants are desired, place pieces 
of sod three or four inches square in a shallow box, grass- 
side down and close together. Sow seeds enough for a 
hill in the earth of each piece of sod. The box may be 
set in a hot-bed, or ina sunny window. The plants will 
in due time fill the sod with roots, and when the weather 
will allow, transfer each piece of sod with its plants toa 
properly manured hill in the garden, 

A Largess of Seed.—Frost and hail af- 
fected crops in parts of Dakota last year, and cut short 
the supply of seed-wheat, The Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, at a meeting of Directors in January, voted 
$200,000 for the purchase of seed for farmers along the 
line of the road, for eighty miles east of the Missouri 
River, and fora considerable distance west. The farmers 
are expected to return, out of the next crop, bushel for 
bushel. 

oye 

Eradicate the Superstition.—Mr. 8S. 
8. Miller, of Garrett Co., Md., one of our subscribers, 
writes us suggesting that we expose some of the old 
superstitions of the influence of the moon on certain 
things, as for pulling up fence-posts, etc. He adds: 
“You have no idea how superstition is practised here,” 
This superstition prevails very largely among all classes 
as wellas farmers. The idea that Friday is an unlucky 
day, for example, prevails as much now as it did a 
hundred years ago in some quarters, 





Phylloxera.—M. de Grandlieu writes to a 
leading Paris paper—* Figaro ’’—that the phylloxera, in 
its twenty years of progress in France, has attacked three- 
fourths of the vineyards, and rages in fifty-five of the 
seventy-five wine-producing departments. The phylioxera 
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is quite successfully combated by the large growers, who 
have capital to invest in the ** fight."’ M. de Grandlieu 


estimates the loss to France at four times the amount of 


the indemnity paid after the war of 1870 ; a rather pleth- 
oric estimate, it would seem. 

Domestic: 22 the 
article on ** Domesticating the Buffalo,’ 
in our last November number, is attracting considerable 
attention. Mr. W. H. Sunderland, of Walworth Co., 
Dak., writes us that there is good pasturage for the 
buffalo in that region, and he and others propose to in- 
vest in a few head for the purpose of domesticating them. 
We have no doubt but their example will be followed by 
others, and sooner or later the buffalo will frequently be 
seen in a domesticated state through the Far West. 


Butfalo.— Cur 


* which appeared 





Jas. Henderson, Queensland, 
Which he has seen men- 


Millo WMaize. 
asks us what is ** Millo Maize,” 
tioned in an American pubiication as a valuable forage 
plant. When we saw it mentioned in the same work, 
and being struck by the strange name, which we had not 
seen before, we sent for a sample. The 
**Millo Maize’ to be some form of Sorghum, but which 
one we cannot te)l until we have grown it next season. 
Our Queensland correspondent can get both the Millo 
Maize, and the other seed he mentions, by sending to 
the author of the work referred to, 





seed shows 





Returning to the Fold.—Subscribers 


to the American Agriculturést through the Western 
States, discovering the fraud and misrepresentation 


which led them away or to drop their subscription last 
year, or the year before, are now returning to the fold. 
Mr. A. R. Er 't, of Cowley Co., Kansas, writes us: ‘I 
have taken the American Agriculturist for many years, 
but failed to renew last year, and must say that we missed 
its visits very much. Even the children hail its re-ap- 
pearance with pleasure, the baby crying with delight 





over its fine engravings.” 





Farming on Shares.—aA. S., Mifflin Co., 
Pa,, has a farm of 154 acres, thirty acres of which are 
woodiand. The farm is rented on shares, the tenant fur- 
nishing half of the seed, and receiving half of the crops 
except hay and straw, which he receives, all to be uscd 
on the place. The tenant pays all the taxes, about $100, 
and the owner furnishes all fertilizers, clover and lime. 
The farm is not paying as well as is desired, yet the ten- 
antcan give no more, The question is how to rent the 
farm so that both parties shail realize more money and 
the farm continue toimprove. The above arrangement 
seems to be a just one, and if larger returns from the 
land are to be obtained, this can only be accomplished by 
adopting a more profitable system of farming, or by se- 
curing better markets. 

On the Highway to Prosperity.— 
J. H. Crane, Lawrence Co., Tenn., writes us: We 
are on the highway to a prosperity never dreamed of in 
The wealth of the South is attracting cap- 
cities are being 


former years. 
ital from the North and from Europe ; 
laid out, and furnaces and factories built everywhere, 
especially in Northern Alabama and Middle Tennessce, 
The Tennessee Valley lies mostly level, its virgin soil is 
rich, but the plantations are run down by constant culti- 
vation of cotton, These low lands are suited to all the 
Northern grains and grasses, and the upland is especially 
adapted to fruits, large and small, tobacco, vegetables, 
The water is unequaled for purity, and 





and live-stock. 


the climate salubrious, 





*“*Fondness for the Old Journal,’*— 
Mr. E. C. Bickel, of Elkhart Co., Ind., in renewing his 
subscription after some years, writes us: ‘‘I confess toa 
strange fondness for the old journal, because it stirs up 
so many pleasant recollections of boyhood days on the 
farm, when all was joyousness and contentment.” How 
many other people there now are in the various pursuits 
and avocations of life, who look back with pleasure to 
their boyhood days, when the American Agricuiturist was 
the guide, instructor and friend of their home. What- 
ever may be the vicissitudes, the ups and downs of life, 
the boyhood days on the old farm (when the American 
Agriculturist constituted the main reading) furnish remi- 
niscences which always will be a source of happiness and 





pleasure, 





A Cheap Root Cellar.—Chas. Riedel, of 
Sherman Co., Neb., writes that he is almost the only one 
in his vicinity who raises roots for his live stock. He 
describes how he made a clieap cellar for his roots, as 
*T excavated three feet deep, and four feet 
The stack 






follows: 
wide, where I intended to make a hay-stack. 
was then made three feet wider than the hole on both 
sides, A roof was made over the hole. I used two by 
four inch scantling as rafters, set four feet apart in A 


{Marcu, 





shape; these were covered with willow brush, Placing 
| a pair of rafters at the south end of the stack, it left me 
} an opening through which to get at my supplies, and it 
| is easily closed with a bundle of hay. At the north eng 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





the stack projects four feet over the hole; it is nearly 


frost proof, 





How to Have Healthy Basements. 
D. P. Stevens, Cattarangus Co., N. Y., writes us that 
by the following simple arrangement a partly under- 
appartment may be made perfectly free from 
Build a double chimney, one 


ground 
dampress and bad odors, 
part for the fire, and the other soas to have an opening 
When the fire is burning, the partition 
wall becomes heated enough to warm the air in the other 
flue, causing a strong draught from below, and pro- 
ducing free circulation of air below the floor, Of course, 
if there is any stagnant water, this has to be removed by 


below the floor, 


thorough drainage, 





Relative Feeding Values.—W. W. 
Kriebel, Davison Co,, Dakota, wishes to know the rela- 
tive feeding value of the different kinds of grain. He 
says: ‘* As we must feed all that we raise on our farms, 
to something that will sell alive. it is important for us 
to know whether wheat is not worth more to feed out 
than it is to send to market at the current prices.”’ It is 
gratifying to receive questions of this character, as they 
| show that farmers are giving to their business the same 
intelligent thought that the merchants give to theirs ‘ 
and that the ‘rule of thumb” is likely to be short. An 
answer to Mr. Kriebel’s question requires more thought 
and more spac: than we can give to a ‘ Basket Item; 
but we will endcavor to meet his wishes soon, by supply- 
ing the information he desires, 





Yellows in Peach Trees.—M.:. Fred- 
erick Miller, Washington Co., Md., writes that some of 
his peach trees, which looked healthy the season before, 
and he 
There is one 


died during the past season from the *t yellows,” 
wishes us to say something of the disease, 
thing about the yellows upon which all are agreed—aé. ¢., 
its fatal character. As to its cause, and the remedy, there 
isa difference of opinion. There are, just now, several 
scientific men at work on peach yellows, To suggest @ 
remedy we must ascertain the cause, and while this is 
| not yet positively known, sufficient has been learned to 
| show that potash in some form, whether as wood ashes, 
| oras some of the potash salts, is likely to prove useful. 
From the character of the gentlemen engaged in the in- 
vestigation, we hope for more definite results than we 





have yet had, 


\ Ps 


| A Missouri Farmer.—Mr. B. Piers, of 

Worth County, Missouri, one of our old subscribers, 
| writes: ‘Notwithstanding the long and faithful battle 
| your great paper, the best in the land, has for twenty-five 
| orthirty years fought for the farmers, many of them in 
| the Western and Southern States are not well-to-do, 
| You might very naturally say that it is becanse they do 
| not take the American Agriculturist. Iwill admit that 
this is true to some extent.’’? He then goes on to say that 
excessive rain-falls, excessive drouths, hog cholera (he 
lust twenty-five head this last July) have crippled a great 
many of the farmers in Missouri. He furthermore thinks 
that high protective tariff has something to do with it. 
We appreciate the high opinion that Mr. Piers has of the 
American Agriculturist, and, assuming that what he says 
in the first part of his letter be true, a good many of the 
poorer farmers will be better off next year, judging from 
the number of them that are sending for the American 


Agqriculturist. 





Corn at Eight Thousand Feet 
Above the Level of the Sea.—Ranchman, Las 
Animas Co., Colo,, writes us: “I live within eight miles 
of the Spanish Peaks, in a lovely mountain country, with 
fertile valleys or cafions, and a climate near enough 
perfect to suit the most fastidious, with an average tem- 
perature of about sixty degrees, The altitude here at my 
place is a little over 8,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and that of the Peaks over 12,000. Now away up here in 
these cafiens corn is raised, and farmers claim forty 
bushels to tne acre. It is a good quality of hard, flinty 
corn, and more nutritious than that we get from Nebraska 
and Kansas. This corn is raised without irrigation. 
Wheat and oats are heavy croppers, yielding sixty to 
seventy bushels per acre, but have to be irrigated. Nearly 
all vegetables grow here to perfection, It has been not 
less than twenty years since I was a regular reader of the 
American Agriculturist. At that time my father was &@ 
subscriber and La boy in Kentucky. In reading it now, 
after what seems to mea long period, great improvements 
have been made in its general ‘get up’ and reading 
matter. I think I have been without it long enough, so 
henceforward it shall be a regular visitor to my family.” 
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Rabbits and Fruit '‘Trees.—Chas. Rie- 


del, Sherman Co., Neb., in an interesting, chatty letter 
about farm matters, says that while rubbing the trunks of 
fruit trees with flesh will keep off the rabbits, the odor 
attracts both dogs and hogs, which damage the trees 
He now uses * castor oil with a 


worse than the rabbits. ‘ 
little carbolic acid in it * [we presume enough to give it 
astrong odor.—ED.], aud applies with an old paint brush. 


He is pleased with the results. 


Hot-Bed Without Manure, — Chas. 
Wack, Ramsey Co., Minn., asks us if there is a substi- 
tute for stable manure for heating hot-beds. Hot-beds 
heated by flues have been used with fair success by sev- 
eral gardeners who raise vegetable plants for sale, espe- 
cially in some western towns, An article by a Pennsyl- 
yania correspondent who had successfully used them, 
under the title of * Hot-beds with Fire Heat,’ was pub- 
lished in December, 1881. This article gives a diagram 
with measurements, and Mr, Wack can procure the num- 
ber from this office. 

“Correspondents Sending News- 
papers should be careful to mark the paragraphs they 
wish the Editor to see,” says an English cotemporary 
journal, and we reproduce it on this side of the ocean, 
with an emphasis proportioned to the distance. If our 
correspondents could know how much valuable time was 
uselessly spent in looking over papers, in the often futile 
endeavor to find out why they were sent, they would save 
us much trouble. Makea dash, with a blue, red, or even 
black pencil, or with ink if it be preferred, at the upper 
left-hand corner of the article to which they would call 
our attention, and the eye will catch it at once, and the 
object of sending the paper be accomplished, 





The Death of Thomas Moore oc- 
curred at the Chelsea (Eng.) Botanic Gardens, of which 
he was Director, in the month of January. Those who 
keep the run of English Horticultural literature will 
know how industrious a worker has dropped from the 
Mr. Moore was for many years joint Editor of 
the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,”? and was also Editor of 
“Florist and Pomologist.”’ He was one of the principal 
compilers of that most useful work, ‘‘The Treasury of 
Botany,” and numerous other works attest to his indus- 
try and thoronghness. So wide was his knowledge, and 
s0 great the confidence in his integrity, that his services 
as a judge were always in demand at horticaltural exhi- 


ranks. 


ditions. 





Improved Methods on the Prai- 
ries.—John I. Richie, Dikey Co., Dak., writes us: ‘I 
am glad to note that the American Agriculturést is giving 
increased attention to Western farming, as some im- 
proved methods are practised upon the prairies. Yet 
the same system of saving and economy that is profitable 
inthe East is good here. When we came here in 1882 
the raiiroads had just been completed, and there was not 
asingle building. Now there is a town of two thousand 
inhabitants, and the county is all settled. There are 
four churchesand a very large school-house in the village, 
and school-houses in nearly every district in the county. 
Last year 590,000 bushels of wheat were marketed here, 
although the crop was poor on account of drouth. We 
have now eighteen inches of snow here, which will prob- 
ably remain until April.” 

Wire Worms.—W. H. Webb, Nova Scotia, 
writes that the wire worms destroyed his crop of pota- 
toes last season, and asks what he shall do to get rid of 
them. There are several insects, or larve, called ** wire 
worms,’’ besides some that are not true insects, but 
belong to the myriapods, the same family with the centi3 
pedes. These have a hard shell, of a steel color, and 
appear like the ironclads that they are. If these many- 
legved fellows are the ones that destroy Mr. Webb’s 
potatoes, we fear that we cannot give him much satisfac- 
tion.« These pests have been very destructive of late 
years in England, but applications of soot, nitrate of 
soda, etc., to the soil have not produced satisfactory 
results. In gardens they have been trapped in a small 
way, by pieces of carrot into which a small stick is 
thrust. The carrot is buried just below the surface of 
the soi), and the stick handle serves to show where it is. 
They are taken up every morning, and the ‘“ worms” 
found upon them killed. So far as at present is known, 
allowing the land to lie fallow fora year or more is the 
treatment that affords the best promise of relief. 





The Heavy Woods.—In a notice of Prof. 
Sargent’s most elaborate * Report on the Forestry of the 
Census,” we mentioned that there were sixteen trees 
growing in the United States, the wood of which is 
heavier than water. Mr. E. P. Tomlinson, Hunterdon 
Co., N. J., asks us to give the names of these trees. We 
cheerfully comply with Mr. Tomlinson’s request, and copy 
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from the Census Report as follows: Condalia ferrea: 
Condalia obovata; Rhizophora Mangle; Guaicacum 
sanctum ; Vauquelinia Torreyii ; Eugenia longipes; Por- 
heria augustifolia ; Sebastiania lucida ; Mimusops Sieber : 
Cercocarpus ledifolius ; Reynosia latifolia ; Olneya Tesota 
Amyris sylvatica; Genipa clusiefolia ; Sideroxylow Mas- 
tichodendron ; Quercus grisea. These are named in the 
order of the specific gravity of their wood, which is, for 
the first named, 1.3020, to the last, 1.0092. It will be seen 
that these trees, some of them mere shrubs, are not found 
outside of Florida, 





Prune Trees, but no Prunes, — 
Mrs. G. H. Stewart, Oswego Co., N. Y., writes us that 
there were on the farm, when it was bought, two very 
large and thrifty German prune trees, but no plums stay 
on long enough toripen. Thetrees hang full of fruit, 
but they fall off when about half grown, The cause and 
remedy are asked for. There is little risk in saying that 
this isacase of Curculio, an insect which is the great 
enemy of plum culture. From soon after the trees blos- 
som,until the plums are half grown, these little, dark-gray 
beetles or weevils are at work. The female insect makes 
a crescent-shaped puncture in the plum, in which she de- 
posits a single egg. The larva or grub that hatches from 
this ege feeds upon the growing plum, and when itis 
full-grown the plum drops, allowing the grub to enter the 
ground, where it undergoes its changes and comes out 
the next spring to continue the work. No preparation 
to repel them, or poison to kill them, has yet been found 
to be of any use. The insects, in the early morning, are 
chilled and sluggish, and at that time are readily shaken 
from the tree. The only remedy that has been found 
practicable is: Spread sheets or other cloths beneath 
the tree in the early morning, and with a woodon mallet, 
so coveredas to not bruise the bark, give the trunk and 
the principal branches a sudden shake or jar; the insects 
thus caught should be carefully gathered up and burned. 
This should be followed up daily until no more insects 
arecaught. Ofcourse it is ** troublesome,” but it is the 
price one must pay for plums over most of this country. 





The Western New York Horticul- 
tural Society.-—At the recent meeting of the Society 
above named, President Barry remarked that the present 
crying needs of fruit culture are to lessen the cost of 
production, improve the quality, pack and assort with 
care, study the markets, and secure better distribution. 
Poor culture and management are the chief obstacles to 
success. Mr. J. J. Thomas noticed that in his county 
only those apple trees bore a crop, the past season of 
scarcity, that, were growing near barnyards, or elsewhere 
on well-fertilized soil. Mr. Case, of Wayne Co., urged 
the importance of a standard berry baskets of a size estab- 
lished by the State, to prevent fraud and loss to growers 
and consumers. He thinks raspberries at two cents per 
quart, net, a fair profit, and spoke of a machine for pick- 
ing this fruit, used to some extent in his county, that 
promises success, Mr, Willard, of Geneva, and others, 
ascribed the failure of the apple crop in Western New 
York, the past season, largely to the work of the aphis. 
A member succeeded in destroying it by burning coal- 
tar beneath the trees. Mr. Little finds the kerosene 
emulsion, applied with the spray nozzle, fairly effective. 
Mr. Snow, of Yates Co., said that the Niagara Grape sold 
at very remunerative prices the past season, while all 
others ruled low. Mr. Hubbard, of Fredonia, considered 
the Concord very profitable in Chatauqua Co., at two 
and a half cents per pound, net; and said that growers 
are increasing their plantings. Mr. Bronson, of Ontario 
Co., finds currants and gooseberries profitable as market 
fruits when well grown. Several prominent fruit grow- 
ers agreed that the sour cherry is too little appreciated 
by growers as amarket fruit. The birds trouble them 
little ; they are not liable to rot, and may be left long on 
the tree, and the market is rarely fully supplied with 
them. The Montmorency was thought one of the very 
best. Mr. W. C. Barry protested against the practice of 
devoting whole plantations to one variety of fruit. Many 
sorts now overlooked would be very profitable if grown. 
The failure of large plantations, which must of necessity 
sometimes happen when but one kind is grown, does 
much to throw discredit upon fruit growing. Major 
Brooks, of Wyoming Co., considers apples worth twice 
their cost for feeding, and finds that fed moderately and 
regularly, they do not dry up the milk of cows. Sheep 
pasturing, he says, improves orchards, The Golden Rus- 
set was endorsed by many as one of our most valuable 
apples for profit. The importance of cold storage for 
fruit growers was emphasized. The system that does 
away with the use of ice was thought best to adopt, so 
far as practicable. Mr. Goff, of the New York Experi- 
ment Station, said that the results of carefully conducted 
experiments seemed to show that much benefit will result 
from the selection of our seed potatoes from the most 
productive hills, and that moderate drying of the cut- 
tings before planting is beneficial. 
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Animal Ailments. 


—_~»- 


Tetanus—Locked Jaw, 

This term is applied to that disease of the nervous sys- 
tem characterized by involuntary and painful spasms of 
more or less extensive groups of voluntary or involuntary 
muscles. These spasms are marked by periods of ex- 
acerbation and of repose, As in some other nervous dis- 
eases, the lesions, after death, are neither very obvious 
nor uniform, All ourdomestic animals are liable to be- 
come subjects to this perverted nervous activity, but 
horses and sheep are the most susceptible. Tetanus ap- 
pears under two forms, Traumatic and Idiopathic, yet so 
far as we are able to distinguish these forms, they are 
precisely alike in nature, development, and special re- 
suits. The apparently exciting causes of the traumatic 
form of the disease are wounds of all kinds, more par- 
ticularly when inflicted in dense tissues largely supplied 
with sensibility, and injuries apart from wounds, as 
fractures or bruises. Docking, nicking, and castration 
are more frequently followed by this discase than’ any 
other operation. 

The earliest symptoms are generally in connection 
with the action of the muscles of deglutition and masti- 
cation ; the animal is observed to grind his teeth ina 
peculiar manner, with a rather profuse secretion of saliva 
at the mouth; there seems to be soreness in the region 
of the throat, occasioning difficulty in swallowing. On 
approaching him for the purpose of examination, he is 
easily excited, and twitching of the facial muscles may 
be noticed, while, should the hand be brought in con- 
tact with the nose or lips, or an attempt be made to open 
the mouth, the head will be rapidly elevated and the eye- 
balls spasmodically withdrawn within the orbit, from the 
action of the muscles of the ball. The breathing is very 
early accelerated, the pulse is not at first materially in- 
creased, but later on it becomes hard and incompressible. 
The temperature in mild cases is not much elevated, but 
in severe cases it becomes very much increased. 

In the treatment of all cases where remedial measures. 
are to be carried out, the first matter demanding atten- 
tion is the securing of adry and well ventilated box- 
stall. This should be dark and, above all, removed as 
much as possible from noise and disturbance of every 
sort; allow one person to tend the patient; keep the 
animal quiet and do not handle unnecessarily. Unless 
the bowels are ina laxative condition, give a moderate 
dose of purging medicine, 1f possible. If the case re- 
sults from wounds, these ought to be carefully exam- 
ined and any portion acting as an irritant be removed. 
A good poultice, medicated with opium, belladonna, or 
Indian hemp should be applied over the wound or in- 
jured parts. Many internal remedies have been recom-- 
mended, but few that seem to do much good. Bella- 
donna is one of the best; it may be readily made soft and 
adherent by grinding it together with a little treacle and 
acetated liquor ammonia. In this condition it is intro~ 
duced into the mouth, smeared over tke tongue, or 
placed among the molar teeth, without causing the ani- 
mal any annoyance. The quantity to be given varies 
from three scruples to three drachms per day, according 
to the size and age of the animal, It is to be admin- 
istered at intervals of three or four hours, rather than 
given at once. Hydrocyanic acid and potassium salt are 
taken without trouble when mixed with drinking water 
or soft mashes. The former is better; keep it constantly 
before the animal, but never in too large quantities, so- 
that the giving of medicines may be regulated. 


Hog Cholera, 


The losses from this disease, both in America and 
England, are astonishing. Our Agricultural Department 
estimates them, we believe, at over $20,000,000 the past 
year; and im England we suppose the losses may be set 
down as equally large. The cause of the disease and the 
cure for it are still unknown ; even keeping a herd of 
swine isolated in a grass or clover pasture, and fed 
nothing save a few quurts each per day of wheat 
bran, and access at will to pure running water, giving 
charcoal also to gnaw, have not prevented their being 
attacked with cholera, though perfectly healthy when 
turned out to pasture. But swine thus treated have 
escaped much better than such as have been confined to. 
pens or yards, especially if at all filthy, or damp, or: 
muddy. Also, when not fed on corn or any other quite 
fattening food. Wedo not hear that any one has yet 
tried a small daily ration of flaxseed, oil-meal, or pos- 
sibly cotton-seed meal with the bran, and grass pasture. 
We should think if these did no good, they would at 
least do no harm. A hot sun is hurtful to the swine, and 
their pasture should be so shady as to screen them from 
it even into September ; then avoid frost and cold rain 
storms. While the cause of this disease is not welt 
known, all experience shows that attendance to the 
general sanitary condition of the herd goes far in pre- 
venting its attacks and consequent loss to the owner. 
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Black Minorkas. 
+ 

Almost every one is familiar with that curious, 
handsome and useful breed of fowls, the White- 
faced Black Spanish. No grandee of Spain has 
more style and strut, and none seem prouder of 
their ‘‘ blue blood”’ than a Spanish cock of his 
white face. Nevertheless, as purely useful fowls 
they must yield the palm, at least, to their kindred, 
in which the Moorish blood may be said to be more 
conspicuous. The Black Minorkas belong to that 
group of breeds which have been so multiplied of 
late, and which are distinguished by single combs 
and white and as non-sitters. They are 
are heavier-bodied and shorter on the leg than the 
Spanish, but otherwise them, having 
showy sickle feathers, fine station, a large comb 
(erect in the cocks and lopping in the hens), and 
dark legs and feet. In point of constitution they 
are superior, the effort to preserve and increase 
the white face and fancy points of the Spanish 
having been effected at the expense of some of 
their useful characteristics. As layers they probably 


eggs, 


resemble 


This shows that it 
True, there may 


a pure-bred cock valued at $5. 
really costs nothing to improve. 
be a few dollars outlay at the beginning, but the 
value will be returned, and if the breed selected is 
a large one, we may also allow something for the 
increase of the weight of the carcasses, 


— ennai 


Plymouth Rock Chickens. 


For market the Plymouth Rocks are general 
favorites. A cross of the Plymouth Rock on Asiatic, 
or large, coarse, common hens, makes a superior 
chick for market. We have had pure-bred Plym- 
outh Rock chicks to weigh two pounds when nine 
weeks old, but they were forced as much as pos- 
A difference 
in the weight of a number of chicks, amounting to 
half a pound in ten weeks, with prices at forty 
cents a pound, is quite an item, and it is very im- 
portant, therefore, to use a breed that is not only 
hardy, but one which grows rapidly. The Plym- 
outh Rocks answer well for this purpose. Their 


sible and kept in the best condition, 


exceed all other breeds, but not so muchinthe | plump bodies, bright, clean, yellow legs and at- 


number as in the weight 
of the eggs. We knew 
a family of Black Span- 
ish years which 
were wonderful layers. 
The eggs went six and 
seven to the pound, 
were of uniform shape 
and white as snow, and . 
we doubt very much if 

the Minorkas will do 

any better. They are, Z 
however, persistent lay- 

ers ; the eggs are large, 
pointed, and very at- = 
tractive in market. Like 

all the strictly egg-lay- 

ing breeds, their flesh 
eannot be regarded as 

of the highest quality, 

yet they cross well with . 
the heavier breeds and «= 
produce excellent table 
fowls, while when 
brought to the table as = 
young fowls in autumn *™* 
and winter, the pure 
Minorkas are by no 
means to be despised, if 
reports concerning them be true. They must bea 
good deal better than Black Spanish if they make 
good eating at any age, judging by our own ex- 
perience of the latter, which are certainly no better 
than Leghorns, if even so good. As showy, at- 
tractive black fowls, they are only excelled by their 
more stylish cousins, and for real solid worth in 
their line of business they are worthy of all the 
praise that can be bestowed upon them. We are 
glad to observe their increasing popularity in this 
country and in England. It is a breed that cannot 
be very well varied if kept pure, so there seems to 
be little danger that fanciers with a passion for new 
breeds will be able to impose on the public with 
White, Straw-hackled, Blue, or other ‘‘ Minorkas.”’ 
Do let us have one breed that shall be bred pure 
and kept so. 





ago 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


Pure Breeds and Commen Stock. 
> 

Pure breeds of fowls have been so widely dis- 
seminated that it is almost impossible to find a 
common fiock even that has not been improved to 
the extent of containing one or two extra good 
layers. These will always be found to possess 
good blood from some pure-bred ancestor. In a 
flock of 100 hens, the difference of one dozen more 
eggs per year from each layer amounts to 100 
dozen, equal to $20, which is quite an item; yet, a 
pure-bred cock can be produced for one-fourth 
that sum. Hence, if the laying qualities of the 
hens are only increased three eggs in a whole year, 
in a flock of 100 hens the eggs gained will pay for 
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Raising Tobacco Plants. 
<_ 

The first thing to be considered in raising a crop 
is the seed. It is of great importance to secure 
good seed and true to the name, which should be 
secured of some reliable seed firm or honest grower 
If it is wished 
to test the germinating qualities of the seed, place 
some between folds of dark woolen cloth, laid on 
a platter; set this in a warm place, as a mantle 
sbelf, near a stove-pipe, Keeping the seeds warm 


in one’s immediate neighborhood. 


and quite moist. In about a week, sprouts will 
start and can be readily seen on the dark back- 
eround. The best kind for cigar-leaf, all things con- 
sidered, is Havana seed, sometimes called Spanish ; 
the next best is Connecticut ; after that follows 
Little Dutch. The quantity to sow is about three- 
fourths of an ounce to the acre, which should be 
sown on one hundred or one hundred and twenty- 
five square feet surface of beds. The southeast cr 
south exposure is the best position for beds, which, 
at all events, should be shielded from northwest 
and west winds. 

Lay out the beds three feet wide, and any length 
desired ; fertilizers from 
hen-house or pig-pen are 
preferable,together with 
2 good coat of unleached 
wood ashes, to combine 
the alkali of the ashes 
with the acids of the 
fertilizers above men- 








A PAIR OF BLACK MINORKAS 
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tractive appearance cause them to sell rapidly and 
bring good prices. We may mention that it has 
a strong rival in the Wyandotte, but the latter does 
not always breed strictly true, and the Plymouth 
Rocks bave been tried in all climates and under 
many different conditions. As layers the hens are 
far above the average and make excellent sitters 
and mothers. 


ae id 


Effects of Inbreeding. 

Take a flock of common hens, of all colors, shapes, 
and sizes, so as te conduct an experiment. Place 
with them a pure-pred Plymouth Rock cock, and 
the chicks will become uniform and so near like 
Flymouth Rocks that it will be difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from pure-bred, To continue the 
experiment, the next season use a cock of the last 
season’s production, with pullets of the same blood. 
That is, keep one of the half-bred Plymouth Rocks 
and mate him with a few of the half-bred pullets. 
The result will be that chicks hatched from the 
eggs laid by the half-bred puliets will revert to 
their grandams, and instead of being uniform, 
like the cross from the pure Plymouth Rock, will 
come of all colors, shapes, and sizes (when larger). 
By inbreeding the uniformity is destroyed, be- 
cause the parents are not pure-bred. Hence, al- 
ways use a pure-bred male in the flock, no matter 
of what breed it may be, and your chicks will be 
not only uniform, but superior to those of the pre- 
vious season. The same rule applies to the breed- 
ing of cattle, sheep, and to all domestic animals. 





tioned. Spade and re- 
spade, until the fer- 
tilizers are thoroughly 
mixed with the - soil. 
Work down the surface 
fine and smooth. The 
proper time to make the 
as the 
soil dries out so it can 
be worked fine and 
inealy, and bas a_per- 
ceptible warmth which, 
in this section, is the 
first week in April, but 
with each 
season. Three or four 
days before sowing the 
seed, put it into a bowl, 
or other vessel, cover 
with warm water and 
keep in a warm place. 
When the seed is ready to sow, lay out the beds 
Then stake a foot-wide board on the 
north and a six-inch board the south 
Make a frame of narrow strips of board, three feet 
wide and as long’ as convenient; on this tack com- 
mon brown cotton cloth. This is to be placed on the 
boards at each side of your beds, and makes a 
primitive hot-bed. The advantages of the cloth 
are that it keeps off the frost and cold winds, 
keeps the surface from drying out, breaks the 
force of rain drops and keeps the heat from radi- 
ating at night. The frames should be removed 
every pleasant and sunshiny day, and after the 
leaves of the plants are as large as your finger-nail, 
should be removed entirely, except when there is 
danger of frost. 

When ready to sow the seed, drain off all the 
water from it and mix each ounce with about four 
quarts of dry sand, ashes, or corn-meal, and sow 
immediately ; rake in with a fine iron garden-rake, 
very lightly; then roll smooth with a light roller, 
or a barrel will do. Clay soil should not be rolled 
much, and sandy loam should be rolled consider- 
ably. Where there is a clay soil, sift on about half 
an inch of fine sand immediately after sowing, 
Which prevents the surface from drying rapidly 
and fills the cracks as they occur. 

If you wish to enrich the beds while the plants 
are growing, put about half a bushel of refuse 
from the hen-roost in a coarse sack and place in a 
barrel of water; in about twenty-four hours the 
water will be ready to use. Do all the sprinkling 
late in the afternoon. Always use warm water. 
Keep the beds free from weeds, straw and sticks. 


beds is as soon 


varies some 


as directed. 


on side. 
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Devon Cattle. 
= 

The Devon strain of blood is found all over Eng- 
Jand. From the north of Devonshire to the shores 
of the British Channel it exists in the highest beauty 
of form and purity of breed, the best representa- 
tives coming from North Devon, Although Devons 
are superior to the cattle of Pembroke and the 
Western Highlands, they are not equal in size to 
the Hereford and other breeds which arise in lower- 
lying districts. The distinguishing point of the 


Devon is its bright red color; its horns are of 
medium length, with points bending upward; the 
skin is orange-colored, soft and yielding to the 
touch, with hair tendivg toward curliness; the 
shoulders oblique; the legs slender, and bones 
light ; the chest moderately wide, the back long. 
No cattle are’more perfectly fitted for labor which 
demands quickness, for they can walk almost as 
rapidly as a horse. Devon cows are decidedly 








to its full capacity, if it be maintained in idleness 
during the first half dozen years of its life. Its 
habit is to fatten to great advantage. It may not 
attain the weight acquired by some other breeds, 
but it takes on more flesh than they do, with 
less food. 

The Devon blood crosses with almost all other 
strains. The Guernsey cross enhances the value 
of the race for the dairy, and the Hereford 
cross, limited absolutely to one crossing, has 
proved beneficial in hastening and increasing the 
fattening habit, while not lessening that of ac- 
tivity ; but the breed is at its best in its purity. It 
may not be inapt to repeat an axiom of a promi- 
nent breeder, who declared that the animal used 
in the crossing should be a male of first quality, 
and upon that offspring the sire should be a Devon 
of purest lines. 

In America the Devon has won its way to repu- 
tation. For many years it has been a favorite in the 


iti | 
| 
} 
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oras butter. This is the most valuable part of 
milk commercially, yet as food the other solids, 
particularly the casein, have greater value. The 
special value of the fats of milk, and the fact that 
the most profitable use of milk isin the produc- 
tion of butter, have led people to estimate the 
value of milk by its percentage of fat. Thus, milk 
containing five per cent. of fat is worth twice as 
much as milk containing only two and one-half 
per cent., and this difference between the milk of 
different cows, and even between that of different 
herds, is not extreme. 


To those who buy milk, therefore, it is impor- 


tant to know whether that which they buy con- 
tains two and one-half or five per cent. This is no 
easy task. -A careful chemical analysis is difficult 
and expensive. The test by the churn in the 
ordinary way is at the best only inferential. For 
a time, and even yet, among those who know 
no better, the cream test was regarded as a fair one 





THE PERFECT NORTH DEVON O&. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


smaller than the bulls and oxen of the breed, and 
their habit is not to continue long in milk, but 
what they lack in quantity of milk is made up in 
quality, and, therefore, they are favorites in the 
dairies of their Jand, beyond others whose milk 
capacity far surpasses their own. 

In Devonshire the breeders stand firmly by the 
red color, which is their cattle’s badge; and 
thus they have succeeded in the creation of 
a breed which speaks plainly of the purity of 
its blood wherever met with; a fact of import- 
ance when the value of true, standard types is 
acknowledged, as it must be, when the excellent 
qualities of the Devon are considered. Their 
depth at the heart, the great room for digestive 
organs which the shape of their ribs leaves, their 
strong fore-arms and grand hind-quarters, long and 
well-filled, are characteristics, the value of which 
every grazier knows, inasmuch as they afford op- 
portunity for the development of flesh in the most 
valuable part of the carcass. Their mellow, oily, 
supple skin, easily lifted up between the fingers, is 
a delineation indicating that there is no reason 
why fat should not be taken on beneath it. 

Devon steers are put at work when about two 
years old, and continue at it until they reach five 
or six years. They are then grazed, or are stall- 
fed, and prepared for market as beef within the 
year following. English graziers like the breed 
best at about five years, Herein is to be noted 
a peculiarity of the race, which demands that the 
oxen be worked, under penalty of not arriving at 
perfect growth ctherwise ; it being an accepted 
fact that the Devon will not become matured 


South, and may be still deemed to hold the same 
position there, and in the Northern States there 
are many representative specimens of the race in 
valuable herds. The race fattens easily and well 
upon the high-lying lands of the West and North, 
and at the State Fair in New York last year, no ex- 
hibits surpassed in attractiveness, for excellence 
of points, purity of blood, and beauty, those animals 
which Pennsylvania and New York breeders en- 
tered in competition, from herds sprung from the 
finest blood of England and this country. 

Our illustration presents the reader with a perfect 
type of a North Devon ox, of the strain of ‘that 
blood which was first introduced into Maryland, 
and which may be called the basis of Devon 
breeding in the United States. 








oo 


Milk, and Milk Tests. 


seven per cent. water, with about thirteen per cent. 





What is milk ? It is a fluid, usually about eighty- 


of substances of value as food, calied the solids of 
milk, either dissolved in it or held in suspension. 
The water is essential to its formation and exist- 
ence as milk, and yet it has no commercial or 
economic value. This is altogether in the solids, 
which consist chiefly of fat (butter), casein (cheese), 
milk sugar, and certain salts found in the ash 
when milk is burned. The more solids and the 
less water milk contains, the more valuable it is. 
The more fat it contains, the richer it is ; the term 
richness having by usage come to refer to the 
amount of oil or fat which exhibits itself as cream 





and as conclusive. The fallaciousness of this con- 
venient test (if it were any test), is shown by the 
fact that the milk of a cow which produces twenty 
per cent. cream will often yield more butter than 
that of one showing thirty per cent. cream, and 
will, by analysis, be shown to be richer in fat. 
The reason why this is so can hardly be said to be 
known. The factis, however, that the fat globules 
in different samples of milk vary greatly in size, 
and also in the quantity of casein in which they 
are enveloped; hence, as they separate from the 
milk as cream, they occupy more or less space. 
Attempts have recently been made, with some 
measure of success, to separate the fat of milk, 
either as cream or as butter, and to measure it as 
oul, rendered fluid by solution in ether, or melted by 
heat. These processes are remarkably prompt and 
inexpensive, and give proximate results of value. 
The only system yet suggested which bids fair io 
be of practicable application in creameries, for the 
frequent or even daily testing of milk brought in 
by many producers, and for. the daily testing of 
the milk of each cow of a herd, if this be desired, 
is that by means of an oil-test churn. This ap- 
paratus consists of many glass tubes of the same 
size, into each of which an equal quantity of milk 
is placed, filling the tubes half to two-thirds full. 
The tubes are set upright for the cream to rise; then 
they stand at a temperature of sixty-five degrees 
or over, until incipient souring comes on, when the 
cream is supposed to be “‘ ripe,”’ or fit for churning. 
Then all the tubes, or, as we may now call them, 
little churns, are laid upon their sides or fastened 
in frames, and violently shaker in a machine made 
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for the purpose, until it is evident that all the 
cream has been churned into butter. This done, 
the frames are removed, and, being placed in water 
heated to about 140 degrees, the butter melts to a 
limpid oil, which, upon cooling—the tubes standing 
perfectly upright—may be easily measured, and will 
show with considerable accuracy the relative 





Fig. 1.—PREVENTING CALVES FROM SUCKING. 


amount of butter in the different samples. It is 
clear that by this process the milk of one day can 
be reported upon one or two days thereafter, and 
as only a very small quantity of milk is required, 
no loss can be reckoned from this cause. Only 
a double or triple set of tubes is needed to test 
the milk of every producer every day. With skill, 
attained by practice, even with the rather crude 
apparatus which has been used, quite satisfactory 
results have been secured, The oil-test churn, now 
in its infancy, promises to be an exceedingly valu- 
able aid to breeders and cow-keepers, as well as to 
those who buy milk and cream, in enabling them 
to determine the amount of fat, the most valuable 
constituent of milk, in different samples, 


Ee 

Device for Preventing Calves from 

Sucking. 
—_~<+—_ 

“ Tallahatchie,” Miss., sends us a sketch of an 
easily-made contrivance for preventing calves 
sucking their dams, from 
which the accompanying 
illustrations are drawn. 
It should be made of a 
three-quarter inch board 
of any kind of wood that 
does not split easily. Cut 
a block six by four inches, 
and in this, saw an open- 
ing, as seen in the illustra- 
tion. Leave the gap between the points just wide 
enuugh to admit into the block the cartilage 
between the nostrils of the calf. If the points 
are polished with sand-paper, the board will move 
freely, and allow the animal to graze without 
injury or much inconvenience. At figure 1 is 
seen the device attached. Figure 2 represents 
the biock, 





Fig. 2. 


A Home-Made Cart. 
- 
W. M. Tichenor, Fond du Lac Co., Mich., sends 
us a sketch of aserviceable farm cart, which can 








HOME-MADE CART. 


be made by any one who understands the use of 
asawand hammer. The sides of the box, which 


foot wide, the bottom of inch boards; the end 
board is fastened with hooks, so that it can be 
readily removed when loading the cart. The wheels 
are those of an old, worn-out reaper, and the axle 
consists of a piece of gas pipe large enough to 
fit the hubs of the wheels. Pins put in holes 
drilled through the ends of the axles, keep the 
wheels in their places. Theaxle is fastened to the 
box by wooden blocks, hollowed out to fit the 
axle; these blocks are firmly screwed to the side- 
pieces, The thills pass through the front board 
and are bolted to the sides of the box. A _ single- 
tree is fastened to a cross-piece bolted to the thills 
close to the box. Such a cart is very convenient 
on every farm, and, being low, it is easily loaded. 


— —_-—_— 


A Cure for Kicking Cows. 


A very simple and effective contrivance for cur- 
ing cows of the habit of kicking is shown in the 
illustration, a sketch of which was sent us by 
Mr. W. A. Sanders, Fresno Co., Cal. ‘‘ Tie the 
cow by the head,”’ he writes, ‘‘ using a stout halter 
with a ring under the chin. Get squarely behind 
her—she cannot kick you then—and fasten a stout 
cord to the pastern of each hind foot. Run these 
cords forward through the halter ring, and_ back, 
convenient to your hand when milking. When the 
cow lifts a foot to kick, pull the cord, thus draw- 
ing the foot towards her jaw, and throwing her off 
her feet. When she gets up and attempts to kick 
again, repeat the pulling. Treat her kindly, but 
whenever she lifts a foot to kick, jerk the cord with 
all your migkt. Stout, wild heifers, that had never 
been fed before, or :ad a man’s hand on them, ex- 








CURE FOR KICKING COWS, 


cept when they were branded, were in this way 
broken in an hour, and never attempted to kick 
afterwards,” 

<= ______ ¥ 


Loosening Nuts. 


Where there is vibration or violent motion of the 
wood against which it rests, a nut may annoy by 
becoming loose. Flattening the end of the bolt, 
or obliterating the thread with the hammer, will 
stop this, and may be done in case it may never be 
desired to remove the nut; but otherwise a differ- 
ent plan must be adopted. Putting a soft leather 
washer under the nut will often answer, for it will 
reduce thc motion imparted to the nut, and in- 
crease the friction. Or the thread on the bolt may 
be filled with paint and the nut secured at once, the 
article not being used until the paint has hardened. 
As a measure of safety, leather washers may be 
put under all nuts that rest against a piece of wood 
vibrated or violently moved, especially if the wood 
is hard and the surface smooth. 

Very frequently, the difficulty encountered by the 
farmer,is to loosen a nut when its removal is desired. 
The trouble arises from rust forming between the 
nut and the bolt; and this may be avoided by oil- 
ing the bolt before the nut is put on. Lard, tallow 
or castor oil wili answer, the last being the best. 
The nuts on plows should never be put on until 
the thread of the bolts is oiled ; for the only thing 
to keep the bolt from turning when the nut is 
being taken off, is the small “nose”? that fits into 
a notch in the surface of the share or mold-board, 
and considerable force will break off this nose. 
When the nose is gone, the bolt cannot be removed 
without destroying it. Often a refractory nut can 





is six feet long and four feet wide, are of plank a 





be loosened by heating a poker red-hot and placing 











ee 





its tip against the end of the bolt; this will heat 
the bolt, causing it to expand, and when it cools 
and contracts the tenacity of the nut will be over. 
come, But prevention is better than remedy. 
——__—_—_..3.e————————__—. 


A Very Substantial Farm Gate 
oe 


W. P. Gilbert, Bexar Co., Texas, sends us the 
following description of a well-designed gate, 
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Fig. 1.—A SUBSTANTIAL GATE. 


which, if properly built, is not liable to get out of 
order. Our illustration, figure 1, shows at a glance 
the plan of construction. The cedar posts, A 4, 
should be four feet in the ground, and at least ten 
feet outof the ground. B represents a piece of 
2x6 hard pine, into which the posts are mortised. 
C is a 4x4 clear pine, turned 
at both ends and mortised as 
shown in figure3. D EF Fare 
1x4 pine strips. G@ is 1x6 pine 
strips, sectional view being given 
in figure 2. It is best to use one 
piece cach of Dand £, letting / 
come between them, as it gives 
more stiffness to the gate. JZ is 
a block of cedar with a hole 
bored or dug large enough to 
receive the post, C, and to make 
it more lasting a small hole 
should be bored through the 
block, so as to Jet whatever wae 
ter collects in it pass away ; the 
block should not be less than 

eighteen inches long — four . J 
inches above ground. J shows Fig. 3. 
wire fence connected. J is astrong wire carried 
and secured to the bottoia of the first fence post. 
K K are steps attached to posts to keep them more 
firmly in the ground. JZ are stones for posts, A A, 
tostandon. JJshows the hinge, made soas to take 
up the sag after the gate settles, and as the wood 
Wears out, 
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A Simple Fodder Carrier. 
> 


On farms where the corn-stalks are left in stacks 
in the field to be carted to the yard as wanted, the 
use of a convenient carrier saves much work and 
time. Such an one is shown in our illustration, a 
sketch of which was sent us by A. G. Knapp, 
Pottawattamie Co., Iowa. It consists of the front 
wheels, axle, bolster and pole of a common farm 





FODDER CARRIER. 


wagon, with the ends of two poles, or a common 
cord-wood rack fastened to the bolster. The 
other ends of the poles drag on the ground. A 
cross-piece three feet long is securely fastened to 
the poles about three feet from their lower ends, 
and two upright stakes four or five feet long com- 
plete the arrangement of this farm convenience. 
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A Complete Barn, Costing $1,500 to 
$1,700. 


The very convenient barn of which we present 
herewith a plan and perspective view was recently 
erected by Mr. Tichenor, Fond du Lae Co., Wis. 

The main part of the barn is 40x72 feet, with an 
L extending 48 feet to the east. The posts are 18 





taken from one part of the barn to another with- 
out going out of doors, which convenience will 
be especially appreciated in stormy weather. 





Surface Draining. 
——— 
The water from the field will lie for days dammed 
up against the sods of the fence-rows, unless open- 
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A Convenient Piggery. 


Every farmer should provide for his swine pro- 
tection from the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter ; aplace where the young pigs can be fed 
by themselves, and where the fattening as well as 
breeding stock may receive proper treatment. A 
good pasture insummer and a sunny yard in winter 
are the best places for pigs the greater part of the 





feet high. On the north 
side of the Lisa half roof, 
8x30. A is a floor 12x30 
feet, used for various pur- 
poses, principally for sheli- 
ing and grinding. The 
engine room, B, is 8x10 
feet, and contains a five- 
horse power vertical en- 
gine, foree pump, ete. The 
power is transmitted to a 
line shaft overhead, ex- 
tending out to the center 
of floor A, containing pul- 
leys of various sizes for 
running the machinery at 
2, 3,4,5. Over the grinder, 
2, a hopper holding 
twenty-five bushels, and 
the grain to be ground is 
raised into it by means of 


2, is 








an elevator, 3. The corn 
after being shelled passes 
into this elevator, and 
then into the hopper, or into bin Xin granary. The 
feed cutter is driven bya line shaft running at 
right angles to the first shaft, connecting therewith 
by means of a bevel gear and extending through to 
floor Z,where there isa pulley for a belt to connect 
with the cutter. The stable, D, is 14x50,and contains 
four single stalls for horses, and one double stall, 
also stairs leading overhead, whence hay is sup- 
plied to the horses. Grain is fed to them through 
doors opening from floor A. Hay for cattle in G and 
H is taken from the bay, F, while for the rest of 
the stock it is pitehed from the loft through a 
shute into alley 15. Cut feed can be carried to all 
the stock from floor #. There ure bins for meal at 
6 and 7, convenient for feeding, and at 8 is a 
room for milk, where it may be kept free from 
impurities. Stanchions are used in all the cattle 
stables. The floors of the cow stalls vary in length 
from 4 feet to 4 feet 10 inches, to accommodate 





Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 


animals of all sizes. In front of each row is an 
alley and manger, and behind is a gutter, 8 inches 
in depth and 20 inches wide, for manure ; also an 
alley some four feet wide. At 13 is the nursery, 
where all the calves are kept and fed. This is also 
provided with stanchions, but the calves are con- 
fined there only when being fed, Cattle can be 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF COMPLETE BARN. 


ings are cut through the sod; and if this is done 
as soon as the ground thaws out, work may be be- 
guna week earlier. The gain will continue through 
the summer, for the water will find its way from 
the field sooner after a rain. The earlier in the 
season corn is planted the better it will be, since 
it has a longer time to transform soil into stover 
and grain. The earlier planted crop is the poorest 
only when it is planted before the ground is in con- 
dition. Of course, there are exceptions to the 
geueralrule. By draining the field we get an earlier 
start, a longer season of growth. After a rain, 
moreover, we can sooner begin to cultivate the 
land. This allows fora more careful cultivation, 
by which the crop is increased and improved, while 
draining leaves the soil in a more favorable condi- 
tion, and deprives it of all stagnant water, which is 
not good for plants. If the field is inclined to 
be level, draw furrows from the center to the 

margin, following the slopes 
13 as nearly as you can. The 
furrows should not be far 
apart. On land but little in- 
clined, gullies will not be 
formed. On steeper slopes 
the furrows may not be ne- 
cessary. Gullies may also be 
prevented by making the fur- 
rows crooked, which will re- 
duce the current, and by 
making many furrows the 
volume of the water and its 
force will be lessened. Thus 
often we may avoid gullies 
by drawing furrows, for the gullies are formed 
by the water being dammed until it breaks 
away, when all the water from a considerable 
area follows, making a strong, heavy current. 
Drawing furrows prevents the damming of the 
water by making many ways for it. Make the 
channels rather shallow, but deep enough where 
there is a ridge in the land, in order to prevent 
water from being dammed in the furrows. 
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AXLE GREASE.—In the axle or wagon grease 
offered for sale the principal ingredients are 
palm-oil, tar and plumbago or ‘‘black lead,” 
also called graphite, with soda to form a soap. 
The “English Mechanic’ gives the following 
formula, without soap: Tallow, eight pounds ; 
palm oil, one gallon ; mineral oil (crude petroleum), 
one gallon ; plumbago (in fine powder), one pound. 
Melt together, and stir while cooling. Keep ina 
covered can, where the mixture will not harden, 








—" year, but during certain 

seasons some kind of a 
{ home is quite necessary 
for them. This may be 
cheap or expensive, to suit 
the tastes and means of 
the owner. A very good 
piggery is shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations, 
sketches of which are 
sent us by Mr. A. Sheldon, 
Marshall Co., Iowa. The 
building, a perspective 
view of which is seen in 
figure 1, is twenty feet 
wide, and may be made as 
long as necessary to ac- 
comodate the number of 
swine to be kept. Yet it is 
not advisable to keep too 
large a number in one 
house; when more than 
seventy or seventy-five are 
to be raised, it is better 
to build additional houses. A width of twenty 
feet admits of a central alley-way four feet wide, 
and pens eight feet wide on each side of it, as seen 
in figure 2. Each sow should have two pens, six 
by eight feet, one to sleep in, and the other for use 
during day-time. The long, outside walls are four 
feet high, with a door for each pen leading into an 
outside enclosure, twelve by sixteen feet. The 
center posts are eight feet high. Over each pen and 
under the center roof are small windows to admit 








Fig. 1.—VIEW OF PIGGERY. 


light and air. One or two of the pens may be used 
for storing corn and bran. From a never-failing 
well, situated on higher ground a short distance 
away, water is conveyed into the house in pipes, 





Early Pasture, 


Early pasture, so serviceable on every farm, is to 
be secured by sowing grasses which start early, not 
by turning the stock on the grass as soon as it is 
high enough to begrazed. The grass must make a 
considerable growth before it is fit for food, and 
the more favorable the weather, the greater the 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF PIGGERY. 























growth required. Young grass has too large a pro- 
portion of water, and when eaten by animals, 
physics them while affording little nutriment. It 
is not uncommon to see animals turned on pasture 
early, lose flesh. The pastures also are injured. 
The ground is wet and soft, and ali the grasses, 
except possibly Blue-grass, are impaired by the 
trampling they suffer. Grazed upon before they 
have made a good root-growth and gathered con- 
siderable vigor, grasses are slow to start up 
again, and their growth is feeble. Pasturing early, 
therefore, is extravagant. If the animals are kept 
on dry feed two weeks longer, they will continue 
to gain flesh instead of losing it. A patch of rye 
should be sown in the fall for early spring pasture. 
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The Rabbit Pest. 


GEO. B,. BOWMAN, COL. 
> 

Some years ago, it was suggested to the writer 
that the blood of the rabbit would be a positive 
remedy for the nibbling of the bark of young trees 
by these vermin. This remedy was at once re- 
sorted to, since in our western plains-country we 
have not only to contend with the little grey rabbit 
(the cotton-tail, so called), but the tall, far-reaching 
jack-rabbit, and both are ravenous little beasts 
when snow covers the ground. When the ground 
is bare they do no mischief. The rabbit blood may 
have done some good, but was not lasting, as the 
climatic changes soon removed the application. 
However, a remedy was discovered that proved 
not only a positive hindrance to the rabbits, but 
was a protection to the body of the tree by shielding 
it.from the freezing winds of winter, and the burn- 
ing rays of the sun in summer. The latter are the 
severest enemy we have in this high, dry altitude, 
and probably causes more loss to the orchardist 
than lack of water, or the devastations of the rab- 
bits. The remedy is, simply to take burlap grain- 
sacks, cut them into strips from one to two inches 
wide, and wind the body of the young tree from 
the ground up to the limbs, and fastening at the 
top with strings unravelled from the same material. 
As the tree grows the wrapping will expand. 
When the tree has attained the age of four or five 
years the wrap may be removed,and you will find the 
prettiest tree trunk you ever saw; smooth, and free 
from cracks and scalds, nor will you be bothered 
with suckers or sprouts. Rabbits arenot fond of 
gunny sacks, but apple trees are. Experience 
has also taught that to feed the rabbits in young 
orchards and nurseries when snow is on the ground 
isa good plan. They will not nibble trees if they 
can find enough to eat besides. Cabbage that is 
unsaleable, squashes of the sweet or Hubbard va- 
riety, sweet-potato vines, or anything of a succulent 
nature, they will take to readily. 


———>- a 


Profit in Winter Lambs. 


The rearing of winter Jambs is looked upon by 
the average farmer as a difficult and uncertain en- 
terprise, and fears are entertained that after much 
care and some additional expense, the death of even 
a very small proportion of the lambs would deprive 
him ofall protit. This is not so; deaths should not 
occur, and if the ewes are properly cared for, they 
and their lambs will thrive, and a quick profit re- 
sult. As we write this for the comfort and profit 
of the small farmer principally, who gives a per- 
sonal supervision to his farm interests, and who 
does not feel able to make a large outlay, we pro- 
pose a flock of fifty ewes, carefully selected 
because possessed of the required points for 
breeding from. As early maturity is an absolute 
necessity to make the largest profit, the ewes should 
be rather coarse in frame, and should weigh 115 to 
130 pounds each—any cross-bred ewes will suit, 
provided there is no Merino blood in them. The 
rams to be used should be pure-bred Southdowns or 
At from ten to fourteen weeks 
the lambs should be ready for sale, and should 
weigh from forty to sixty pounds. To obtain these 
weights the lambs must be bred of reasonable size, 
and, from the hour of birth, be kept growing. 
The feed of the ewes before lambing should con- 
sist of a liberal ration of mixed clover-hay—entire 
clover would be still better—one quart of bruised 
oats, and a few roots ; turnips, beets and mangle 
wurzel ; a carrot also will prove appetizing, and an 
addition of a mash of wheaten bran will, from time 
to time, do much good. The ewes must be kept 
in full flesh, but with a cool diet. After lambing, 
and when the lambs are ten to twelve days old, 
a richer diet is needed; in addition, it will be 
judicious to give some corn-meal once daily, and 
at all times a plentiful supply of pure, fresh water. 

The barn, in which these lambs pass their 
short lives, should face due south, be roomy, well 
ventilated, and perfectly free from draughts; the 
floor should be concreted or flagged, be well under- 








drained with small] channels and careful grades to 
earry off surface moisture ; the racks for the hay 
should be long and low, with neat, shallow man- 
gers, resting on the floor, so that as soon as the 
lambs wish to feed, they can share without strain 
the mother’s ration. Care must be taken to avoid 
crowding, to prevent the lambs being trampled on 
or otherwise injured. Except in very severe 
weather, the ewes should have daily exercise in an 
open pasture, but when the ground is covered with 
snow, exercise in the barn-yard must be daily 
allowed. The lambs, for the first six weeks, are 
safer in-doors, with plenty of fresh air admitted 
when the sun is high. The bedding should daily 
be shaken up, the wet and soiled portions removed, 
and the floor thoroughly swept. 

The most profitable months of the year, in which 
to market winter and very early spring lambs, are 
from December until March, but with a reasonably 
mild winter, spring lambs in good condition are 
usually plenty in March. When the lambs have 
been marketed, the ewes should be so fat that ina 
few days after they also should be saleable as 
mutton. It is wiser and far better farming to 
buy fresh ewes yearly, rather than to keep the 
ewes of last year on the farm. If the ewes are 
judiciously bought, they will yield a good profit, 
thus leaving the price obtained for the lambs a 
clear gain to the farmer. 

—_— ee 


Spring Farm Cleaning. 


While the wife cleans the house, let the husband 
clean the farm. If vegetable matter is left about 
the yard, its rapid decay during the damp, warm 
weather of spring and summer, will poison the air 
and affect the health of the family. If left about 
the barn, lots and fields, it will have a like influence 
on the farm animals. Hogs are doubly liable to be 
injured, for they not only breathe the fouled air, 
but nest in such litter. Farm cleaning will save 
loss from disease. The litter has great value as a 
fertilizer when properly applied. The intelligent 
use of this manure ensures better crops, and the 
farm is capable of a more thorough cultivation. 
And then how much appearances are improved. 
Make a bonfire of pieces of wood, brush, stumps, 
ete., not fit for fuel, and give the charcoal to the 
swine and the ashes to the fruit trees. Remem- 
ber this work is not complete until those stumps 
and stones are removed which can be taken out 
with a reasonable amount of labor; until the trees 
about the house and in the orchard are pruned ; 
until the old growth is taken from raspberries, 
gooseberries, currants, etc.; until the ‘ under- 
brush” is cleared out of the wood-lot ; until all the 
ditches are opened and pools are drained ; in short, 
until the farm is clean and neat. Conveniently 
enough, nearly all, or all of this work, can be done 
before the spring plowing is begun. 

— eS ee 


Cure for Frozen Feet. 
oe 


For years I suffered great pain during the spring 
on account of frozen feet. My feet were frozen 
severely once, and as a result they froze easily 
afterwards. When the first warm weather came, 
the itching would be almost intolerable, and the 
flesh so tender that I could not weara shoe, no 
matter how large. I tried turpentine, spirits of 
camphor, coal-oil, ete., and all the liniments for 
frozen feet that I could hear of, and yef had no re- 
lief. One day a friend gave me the following 
recipe: ‘Put enough boiling water in a pail to 
cover your feet ; in this dissolve all the powdered 
alum possible ; as soon as you can bear it, place 
your feet in the water and soak them for two hours, 
adding hot water and alum as the water in the pail 
cools, keeping it as hot as it can be borne.” I 
tried this one evening, and the next morning drew 
on my boots (something I had not done for weeks), 
though my feet were a little sore; by noon this 
soreness was all gone, and I had no more trouble 
that season. I have frozen my feet several times 
since, but as soon as they became painful, I tried 
the hot water and alum bath, and it has never 
failed to effect a cure. I am sure, if they will 
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give it a thorough trial, many readers, suffering 
intensely, will thank me for calling their attention 
to this remedy. J. M.8. 





Coal or Wood for Fuel. 


This question is one which often presents itself 
to those living in the rural districts. Wood is often 
abundant and seems comparatively low in price, 
while coal is high. Wood may be had for the 
cutting and splitting when it grows on one’s own 
Jand, while coal must be bought and paid for in 
the coin of the realm,and then be hauled a mile, or 
perhaps more, from the railroad station. Usually 
the fuel question is decided by guess, and wood is 
burned until coal is evidently so much cheaper 
that the problem no longer exists. The farmer 
who owns wood land, or who has wood, ought to 
be able to decide this matter at once. He should 
sell wood and buy coal from the moment the 
latter most economical. Wood 
usually retains the market long after it hag 
become the more expensive fuel. The first fact to 
be kept in mind is, that perfectly dry woods, 
whether hard or soft, are of equal value for fuel, 
weight for weight. Hickory is the best of all woods 
for fuel, chiefly because it is the heaviest, a cord 
weighing, when fairly dry, from 38,700 to 4,500 
pounds. Equal weights of any of our common 
woods will give about the same quantity of heat 
if they are equally dry. 

The most important matter is that green wood 
contains about one-quarter of its own weight in 
water. In burning, this causes an immense waste 
of heat. At least one cord in every four would 
be required to evaporate the water contained in 
green fuel. For economical use the wood must 
be cut, sawed and split, and placed under cover, 
where it will have a free circulation of air for 
at least a year before it is burned. If left ex- 
posed to rain and sun, it loses much of its value on 
account of a kind of slow combustion which takes 
place. A cord of green wood weighing about two 
tons, takes up from four to five times as much 
The softer woods are even 


becomes the 


space as a ton of coal. 
more bulky. 

In actual heating power it is difficult to obtain 
exact figures of comparison between coal and 
wood, because the quantity of moisture may vary 
to the extent of twenty-five or thirty per cent. 
This would reduce the value of the wood to about 
the same extent. ‘the most careful experiments 
show that a ton of anthracite is equal to about 


one cord and one-half of mixed hard woods, 
chiefly oak. This supposes the wood to be well 
seasoned. A ton of anthracite, in some cases, may 


be fully equal to two cords and one-quarter of soft 
wood, such as hemlock, white pine, etc. In Massa- 
chusetts, a number of experiments made a few 
years ago, showed that a ton of hard coal was equal 
to one cord and six-tenths of hemlock. 

One ton of some of the poor Western coals is 
not equal toacord of good hard wood. Taking 
all the estimates together, a ton of good hard or 
anthracite coal is about the same in heating power 
as a ton of the best bituminous coal. <A _ ton of 
2,000 pounds of either kind may be taken as equal 
to about one cord and one-half of what may be 
called good, dry, merchantable, hard wood. 

When wood, cut and split, sells for $4.00 per cord, 
it is equal in price to coal at $6.00 per ton. But 
when the price of wood in four-foot lengths is two- 
thirds that of coal, then the coal is much cheaper, 
because the sawing and splitting must be added. 

Economy of handling, must, in a great many 
cases, be taken into account. A coal-fire in a mag- 
azine stove will burn all day in ordinary weather 
without attention. An ordinary fire needs atten- 
tion perhaps twice a day. For an equal amount of 
heat, two or three times as great a weight of wood 
has to be lifted as would be required if coal were 
used. The following is a safe rule by which to as- 
certain when to buy coal: Add one-half to the cost 
of the wood, and, if the amount equals the price 
of coal per ton, coal] is the cheapest, besides being 
more readily handled. The wood should be meas- 
ured in the stick, and not after it is cut and split. 
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“The Cruel Plant.”—(Physianthus albens.) 


PETER HENDERSON, 





a 

This is by no means a new plant, it having been 
introduced into England from Brazil over fifty 
years ago, Sut it has always been a scarce 
plant until quite recently, When we began its pro- 
pagation by seeds. Very few, even among practical 
florists, had ever heard of it, as it is somewhat 
difficult of propagation by cuttings. It is a most 
beautiful climbing plant, growing to a height 
of from ten to twenty feet in one season. It 
pears pure, white flowers having a rich Jessamine 
odor. The floweris shaped like a single tuberose, but 
somewhat larger, and thickly covers the plant from 
July to October. It is not hardy here, but is hardy 
in Southern Virginia and in States further South. In 
addition to its value as an ornamental plant, it has 
the peculiar property of catching butterflies and 
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plant said to feed on insects. Some few years 


ago I made some very exhaustive experiments, 
with results sufficient to satisfy me that the 
theory that plants eat insects is most probably an 
error. Ona visit to the Botanic Gardens of Edin- 
burgh last season, in a lengthened conversation 
with the able Curator of the gardens, Mr. 
Lindsay, he said that careful experiments made 
with all species of plants claimed to be “ insectiv- 
orous’’ for upwards of four years, had resulted 
in the Seotch verdict of ‘not proven.” Now 
when itis known that M1 Darwin’s experiments 
were confined to plants of Drosera and Dionea, 
with only such means as an observer like Mr, Dar- 
win was likely to have at command, the weight of 
evidence should certainly be in favor of the opinion 
rendered by Mr, Lindsay’s experiments, where 
hundreds of specimens were used with every 
means at hand that is to be found in one of the 
best botanical gardens in Europe, and applied by a 











variation, but in the case of the berry which is of 
two colors, it appears not improbable that the 
presence of foreign pollen may have caused it. 


ea 
Canker Worms. 

> 

Some twenty-five or more years ago the ravages 
of Canker Worms were most disastrous, and both 
fruit and ornamental trees appeared as if attacked 
by fire. But the worms overdid the matter, more 
were hatched than could be fed, and they starved 
before they could come to maturity. This caused 
a partial disappearance of the pest in the older 
States. Of late years the Canker Worms have ap- 
peared here and there in their old-time abundance. 


| Both males and females come out of the soil on 


the first warm days. The females have no wings, 
and must crawl up the trunk to lay their eggs on 
the branches of the tree. The males have wings, 
and fly to do their mating. Eggs are laid, and 
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other insects, and it was on account of this strange 
habit that the Editor of the American Agricul- 
turist, some years ago, well named it the ‘ Cruel 
Plant.” In describing it, the Editor says: ‘‘ The 
anthers are so placed that their spreading cells 
form a series of notches in a ring around the pistil. 
The insect, in putting its proboscis down for the 
honey, must pass it into one of these notches, and 
in attempting to withdraw it, the end is sure to get 
caught in a notch, boot-jack fashion, as it were, 
and the more the insect pulls, the more its trunk 
is drawn towards the point of the notch.” Thus 
caught, the insects slowly starve to death. So 
effectually does it thus eatch butterflies, that it has 
been suggested that lines of it planted around 
cabbage fields might be used to lessen the numbers 
of the White Butterfly, the caterpillar of which, the 
“Cabbage Worm,” is so destructive to the cabbage 
crop. That insects are certainly caught by it in 
great numbers is evident. On a single plant the past 
season, covering a space of thirty square feet, ninety 
butterflies, besides many other insects, were so 
trapped. This insect-catching plant has never been 
claimed by even the most pronounced Darwinian 
to eat the insects, although in my opinion it has 
just as much claim to be called ‘ insectivorous”’ as 
the Carolina Fly-trap, the Pitcher Plant,or any other 
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gentleman who is well known all over Britain as 
an expert botanist and horticulturist. I was glad, 
indeed, to find my opinion corroborated by such an 
authority, for my presumption in doubting Dar- 
win’s theory, that certain plants fed on insects, 
brought down on my head the anathemas of hun- 
dreds of Darwin’s followers, who had fully be- 
lieved the wonderful theory that was thus revers- 
ing what had before been believed to be a law of 
nature. 

[In their ‘‘ Genera Plantarum,” Messrs. Bentham 
and Hooker, in revising the genus Physianthus, 
found that there were other names, which, being 
older, should take precedence of that. Finding 
that Araujia had the claim of priority, it was 
adopted in their work, which will long be the 
standard authority in botanical nomenclature. As 
Physianthus is the name by which the plant is 
generally known among commercial florists, it is 
pethaps better to use it here.—Eps. ] 

= a 

RED AND WHITE CURRANTS.—A recent “ Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle’? (Eng.), gives an illustration of 
a branch of currants on which there were three red 
and three white berries,and one white berry through 
which ran a broad red stripe. All other clusters on 
the bush were red, Such cases are referred to bud 








soon after the foliage appears, a crop of worms is 
ready to feed on it. It is not rare to see whole 
orchards, or rows of elms or other shade trees, 
without a green leaf upon them. This being the 
way of the female insect, the obvious method of 
treating her is to prevent her from crawling up the 
tree. Various devices have been contrived, such 
as troughs containing oil to surround the trunk. 
Barricades of earth and other obstacles have been 
tried. Perhaps the simplest method is, to surround 
the trunk with a piece of strong paper, and make 
in the centre a band of tar, or printers’ ink. The 
insects attempt to crawl] over the paper, and are 
caught in the adhesive tar or ink. This succeeds 
generally, but may fail from several causes. The 
insects may crawl between the paper and the bark. 
This may be prevented by the use of cotton be- 
tween the two. The tar may become glazed; it 
may become filled with dust, leaves, ete., or so 
many insects may be caught that their bodies form 
a bridge, over which the living insects can readily 
pass. The remedy in these cases is to renew the 
tar or ink as often as necessary. Of late years 
some have not used barriers, but have allowed the 
insects to ascend the trees, and then destroy them 
by poisoning the foliage with Paris green, which 


' should be applied before the worms have hatched. 
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The Ornamental Knot-Weeds. 
~~ 

Those who only know the Knot-weeds (Polygo- 
nums) as weeds of our fields and gardens, will be 
surprised to learn that any among them ean be re- 
garded asornamental. The genus Polygonum is a 
large one, there being over twenty species in the 
Northern States, and the 
whole number known is 
not far from one hundred 
and fifty. The species 
range all the way from 
the little prostrate Knot- 
grass (P. aviculare), but 
two or three inches high, 
that hangs about door- 
yards so persistently that 
it has received the name 
of ‘* Door-weed,”’ to the 
giant Jepanese species, 
which, in good soil, reach 
a height of six and eight 
feet, and form large 
clumps several feet across. 
The one specially known 
as Giant Knot-weed is* 
Polygonum — cuspidatum, 
from Japan. Its stems 
reach the height of six 
and eight fect, are at first 
erect, and at length grace- 
fully curved. They bear 
handsome foliage, and 
slender clusters of small, 
white flowers, which are 
later succeeded by small, 
rose-colored fruit. Alto- 
gether this is a most state- 
ly and effective plant, with 
but a single fault, to be 
mentioned presently. An- 
other species of more recent introduction is the Sac- 
chalin Knot-weed, Polygonum Sacchalinense,so named 
from the Island of Sacchalin, off the northwestern 
part of Japan, where it was discovered in 1853, and 
was introduced into English gardens in 1870. It, 
like the species just mentioned, forms tufts of tall 
stems, with ample leaves, a foot and more long. 
The small, greenish-white flowers are in dense, 
axillary clusters, and are succeeded by clusters of 
fruit, which are of a very showy character. Both 
these species form strikingly ornamental masses 





DASYLIRION, 


on the lawn, and there is but one ojection to their 
use—their tendency to spread out of bounds, and 
to take possession of more soil than was assigned 
tothem. This may be prevented by sinking a large 
tab to confine the roots, or it may be planted in the 

















wild garden, where it may be allowed to spread at 
will. The engraving shows the upper part ofa stem. 





English Holland Bulbs. 


In his magnificent and elaborate work on the 
Crocus, Mr. Geo. Maw, the author, besides giving 
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colored illustrations of the species and describing 
them anew, has brought together many interest- 
ing facts and statistics relating to this popuiar 
flower of earliest spring. It is stated, a fact not 
generally known in England, that a large share of 
the Crocus bulbs sold in that country is produced 
there. Lincolnshire, where the outfall of several 
rivers has produced an alluvial deposit, is especially 
suited to bulb culture. The ‘‘seeds,’? which are 
the small bulbs abcut the size of a pea formed upon 
the large ones, are sown in drills, ten inches apart, 
much as peas are sown. The third year after 
planting, the bulbs are taken up, the small corms or 
bulbs separated, to be used as “ seed,” and those 
of a proper size are marketed. It is estimated that 
from fifteen to twenty millions of Crocuses are 
annually sold from this district, and that nine- 
tenths of the Crocuses sold in England are of Eng- 
lish growth; the fact that there is a small village, 
or station in the district called Holland, allows the 
announcement of the seedsmen: ‘‘Fresh from 
Holland,”’ to be made with a show of truthfulness, 


oe 


The Dasylirions, 
= 

As one travels from the gulf-coast of Texas 
westward towards the Rio Grande, which marks 
the boundary between Mexico and the United 
States, he must be struck, however indifferent he 
may be, with the change in the vegetation. The 
plants at the coast present no peculiar features, 
but as the traveler goes westward and upward, 
he finds the vegetation change in a marked de- 
gree. Almost every plant, whether herb or shrub, 
appears to have put on a hostile attitude, and to 
present an array of spines, prickles, and thorns, as 
if to prevent his further progress. Not only i 
the traveler surrounded by thorng, but the peculiar 
vegetation he meets with gives a marked aspect to 
the country—cactuses of various kinds, from those 
of one foot to those of a dozen feet or more in 
height, and if he goes far enough west, he will see 
strange cactus forms, fifty feet and more in height. 
Among the peculiar plants which make up the true 
Mexican vegetation, he will see here and there nu- 
merous Dasylirions, plants for which there is no 
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equivalent English name. The engraving here 
given of a Dasylirion, shows their general aspect, 
Each has a stem of from less than a foot high up 
to six feet or more; this stem. bears a large, dense 
crown of leaves. The leaves, less than an inch 
wide, are often three to five feet long, are usually 
prickly-margined, and droop in all directions, giy- 
ing the plaut a some- 
what graceful appearance, 
and quite unlike that of 
any other American plant, 
The flowers, very small 
and of a dull white color, 
are not conspicuous, 
though, being in a nar- 
row spike several feet 
long, they are showy in 
the mass, and especially 
so in the fruiting spike. 
The Dasylirions are so 
abundant in some parts 
of western Texas, as to 
form a marked feature 
in the scenery, and would 
be very effective in cul- 
tivation. In the present 
popularity of sub-tropical 
plants, these would be a 
welcome addition to the 
number. Now that there 
is a railroad through 
Texas, it should not be 
difficult for our nursery- 
men and florists to pro- 
cure a stock of young 
plants. There would prob- 
ably be no difficulty in 
keeping the plants in the 
winter, as in their native 
localities they are subject 
to severe drouths. Their 
introduction would bring into our gardens a new 
decorative feature. We notice that the seeds of 
some species are offered in European catalogues 
under the name of Nolina, the genus having been 
divided into Dasylirion and Nolina, upon botanical 
grounds, which does not affect their value as deco- 
rative plants. Let us have Dasylirions. 
so —_—— 


An Improved Plant Label 
ee 
Various devices to prevent the washing off of 
the names written on plant labels have been in- 
vented from time to time. A novel one, suggested 
by Mr. Hild, Cook Co., IIl., is shown in our illus- 
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IMPROVED PLANT LABEL, 


tration. It consists in fastening, with a small 
screw, a short piece of label over the name, as seen 
at /; across-section of the label is shown at_N, and 
at P the cover is partly raised. This arrangement 
may be applied to any size of labels. Our great 
difficulty with wooden labels is not that the name 
becomes obliterated, but that the portion in the 
ground decays. This may be avoided by using 
Locust, which is expensive. We are now trying 
the Southern Cypress, but it is too soon for results, 
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The African Lily. 


A very old plant is Agapanthus umbellatus, but 
at the same time it is one that deserves a place 
in all collections, but, for some reason, we seldom 
see it outside of large greenhouses, and not there 
as often as one might reasonably expect, when its 
merits are taken into consideration. It has dark, 
evergreen foliage much like that of some of the 
larger, strong-growing Amaryllises, and, on this 
account, it is often classed among bulbous plants. 
It is not a bulb, however, but has thick, fleshy 
roots. The leaves, which are plentifully produced, 
are from twelve to eighteen inches in length, and 
from an inch to an ineh and a half in width, and 
radiating from the crown of the root. The flowers 
are borne on stalks, which 
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the same as ordinary sugar cane. Those roots out 
of a class of equal size, which weigh the heaviest, 
are the sweetest ; this is a good guide for selec- 
tions to plant in order to grow the best quality of 
seed. If the same course should be followed up in 
the selection of turnips, parsnips and carrots, an 
equal improvement might be made in them. This 
has been done with ruta baga for some time past. 
—> eo 


The Ivy. 


Perhaps the most popular of all house-plants is the 
Ivy, and its popularity is well-deserved. We have 
nothing else that will flourish so well in a dry at- 
mosphere, and among dust and the deleterious ef- 
fects of gas from lights and coal stoves. It seems 


large and healthy in color and texture. Most per- 
sons ‘‘fuss’’ with their Ivies, and complain that 
they cannot make them grow. Give them bone- 
meal for food and let them alone, save for the 
washing, and you will have no reason to complain. 





Diseased Orange Leaves, 


> 

Mr. W. McCallan sends us, from Bermuda, sev- 
eral orange leaves, which are more or less covered 
on the under side by an orange-colored warty ex- 
crescence, Which first appears as distinct dots, but 
soon becomes confluent. This is evidently the 
work of some minute fungus—which one we can- 
notat present say. It does not appear to be either 
of the two described last year by Mr. Scribner, of 
the United States Depart- 








often reach a height of three 
or four feet. The individual 
flowers are shaped very much 
like the common White Lily 
of the garden, Lilium candi- 
dum, but are smaller, and of a 
soft, beautiful lavender-blue 
color. Each blossom is borne 
on a short stem, and each 
cluster contains scores of blos- 
soms. When in full bloom, 
the flower-stalk seems crown- 
ed with one great blossom, as 
the individual blooms spread 
out from a common center, 
thus forming a ball of color 
that at first view seems to be 
one flower. It usually blos- 
sonis in May or June. It likes 
a somewhat heavy soil en- 
riched with well-decomposed 
cow manure. The roots are 
large, and an old plant will 
require a good-sized pot or 
tub togrowin. If new plants 
make their appearance about 
the crown of the old roots, let 
them grow, for they will each 
send up a flower-stalk in due 
time, and you get more flow- 
ers than when but one plant 
is allowed to grow. For large 
vases, the Agapanthus is un- 
excelled by any plant we 
know of. Give it plenty of wa- 
ter, and do not disturb its 
roots unnecessarily. Wehave 
mentioned 

meaning 


at various times 

“family plants,”’ 
those that grow on and bloom 
year after year, and appear to 
be, if not a part of the family, 
at least one of the household 
belongings. A large plant, 
set in an ample tub, when in 
full bloom is something worth working for. The 
beautiful specimen shown herewith is re-produced 
from an engraving in a recent issue of the ‘ Lon- 
don Garden.’ The plant isa native of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and has been cultivated in Eng- 
land for about two centuries, in which time it 
has produced six or eigit varieties, characterized 
by the markings of their leaves, stature, and color 
of their flowers; in one of these the flowers are 
pure white, and form a fine contrast with the ordi- 
nary blue ones, In the warmer parts of England 
the plant is quite hardy, and it would probably be 
0 here, in Virginia and southward. Our Southern 
readers would fi:.d it an excellent plant to in- 
troduce upon the borders of ponds and streams, 


———————— 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE SUGAR-BEET.—The regu- 
lar percentage of sugar in the beet was only eight 
per cent. fora long time after its cultivation had 
begun. Byselecting the sweetest roots to grow the 
seed from year to year, and applying suitable 
manures, the percentage of sugar has been in- 
creased in the average of seasons to fourteen or 
fifteen per cent., and ina highly favorable season 
to seventeen and eighteen per cent., which is about 
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THE AFRICAN LILY—AGAPANTHUS, 


to adapt itself to its surroundings and cireum- 
stances, and to ‘look at the best side of every- 
thing,’’ thereby proving itself to be a philosopher 
among plants. It will grow in shady locations, 
seeming to care nothing for sunshine, and on this 
account it can be trained about pictures and along 
the ceiling, and it always has such a cheerful look 
about it that it soon comes to be regarded asa 
friend and one of the family. It ought not to be 
fastened to the wall, but be suspended in such 
a way that it can easily be taken down oceasionally 
for a washing. Dust should never be allowed to 
accumulate on its leaves to hide their beauty. 
The only insect that troubles the Ivy is the scale. 
When this appears, every leaf and the entire 
branches should be washed in soap-suds, using a 
tooth-brush to loosen the insect’s hold on them. 
After giving it a thorough cleaning, syringe well 
with clear water. Give this attention twice a year, 
and your Ivy will not be likely to become badly in- 
fested with this enemy of most firm, smooth- 
leaved plants. The best soil for Ivies is ordinary 
garden Joam and sand, with which a liberal quan- 
tity of bone-meal is mixed. This fertilizer seems 
to meet their wants better than anything else. It 
makes them grow rapidly,and their foliage becomes 
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sssas; ment of Agriculture. Being 
evidently due to a fungus, 
the remedy will be sought 
among applications known to 
kill fungi. One of the best 
of these for the fungus of 
mildew is the Sulphide of 
Calcium, which is much used 
in France as “Liquide Grison.” 
To make this, take three 
pounds each of sulphur and 
quicklime, place in an old 
iron pot (it will spoil any tin 
or copper cooking vessel), 
slake the lime, add six gal- 
lons of water, and boil all 
together, stirring frequently 
until reduced to two gallons, 
To know when the quantity is 
reduced to two gallons, in 
adding the water, mark on 
the wooden stirrer a notch, 
which shows how high two 
gallons reaches. This will 
show when the liquid has 
been reduced to the proper 
point. Allow to settle until 
quite clear ; pour off and bot- 
tle the clear liquid for use. 
One gill of the liquid thus ob- 
tained is, for mildew, mixed 
with five gallons of water, and 
sprayed upon the plants. It 
is possible that the orange 
fungus may require a stronger 
application ; at any rate, we 
would advise beginning with 
the above strength, increasing 
it if found desirable. Of 
course, some kind of a sprink- 
ling or spraying machine must 
be devised to reach the under 
surface of the orange leaves. 
Mr. Scribner, in the paper 
referred to, recommends the 
following tor a similar trouble upon orange trees 
in Florida: “‘To ten gallons of strong soap-suds, 
add about a pound of glycerine, and one-half pint 
of carbolic acid.’? The two proposed remedies 
might be tried upon different trees simultaneously. 
Whatever the result, please report. 
nS ieee 





TRANSPLANTING NATIVE TREES.—Nursery-grown 
trees give, as a rule, better satisfaction than those 
taken up from their native localities. This is prin- 
cipally owing to the fact that the roots of plants 
growing wild extend further from the stems than 
those raised in nurseries, when they have been 
once or oftener transplanted. Yet, with a little 
extra care, native trees may be transplanted suc- 
cessfully. Specimens growing in dry and open 
situations should be selected. As many and as much 
of the roots, especially the fine, fibrous ones, that 
can be dug up should be preserved, and care must 
be taken not to expose these to the sun and winds 
more than js unavoidable. The tops have to be cut 
back severely, removing one-half or two-thirds of 
all the branches, and this is best done before plant- 
ing the trees. The holes should have been dug pre- 
viously, and whenever practicable the trees should 
be taken up and planted on a cloudy or damp day, 
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Make Your Homes Attractive. 
—~>— 
Mothers and fathers who have sons and daugh- 





ters growing up, do not always realize as 
should the great necessity of making 
merely a place in which their children eat, sleep, 
and are clothed, but one in which they find positive 
happiness and enjoyment. In nine cases out of ten 
where you see a wild youth or a giddy girl, go to 
their homes; you will find them cheerless, unat- 
tractive, or perhaps actually disagreeable. 

The nature of youth is excessively restless; it 
has a longing for action and excitement, ambitions 
more or less vain, and always the irrepressible de- 
sire to know a broader life. Repress these natural 
instincts, and you will be sure to throw them into 
any society that in a measure will gratify their 
longings. Your sons do not go to the public bar- 
rooms at first for the taste of the liquor which they 
have not as yet acquired ; they go for the gay com- 
panions they find there. The influence for good or 
evil that a mother has over her the control 
that she exercises over their destinies, is a grave 
responsibility. Throw open your best room to the 
children in the evenings. Have books and a maga- 
zine or two, even if you put away less money. 
Stimulate their ambition, and invent occupations 
and amusement for your children. Give them 
games and endear yourself to them by sharing their 
joysand plays. Encourage them to be affectionate. 
Do not with formal coldness starve them for want 
of caresses. One of the loveliest young men we 
have ever known, although he is over six feet, and 
nearly twenty, never fails to kiss his parents at 
night, and yet he is not a milksop, but occupies 
(for so young a man) a high position. 
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A Handkerchief-Bag. 


A novel device for holding sviled handkerchiefs 
or linen can be made out of a silk handkerchief in 
this way: Fold the handkerchief and sew it to- 
gether, leaving the space of seven inches in the 
middle. Gather it together on each end, making 
the frill two incaes deep; ribbon is used to sus- 
pend it by, and a bow of the same is tied around 
the top. Any faney-colored handkerchief makes a 
pretty one, but a pure white one, with a little spray 
of flowers embroidered on the border, makes the 
most delicate one, or the border may be painted. 


Rope Trimming. 


A new style is now in vogue for trimming and 
finishing the pretty screens and hanging pictures 
that are painted on white India matting, which 
comes yard wide, and gives ample ‘scope for beau- 
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tiful and elaborate designs of figures, flowers or 
landscapes. These have been described before, 
but the very original idea of trimming them with 
rope is new, and is remarkably effective and pretty. 
The trimming may be made with little trouble or 
expense, and is in keeping with the material used 
for the screen. A white manilla rope of clothes- 
line size ora little larger is used. The matting is 
hemmed to make a firm edge top and bottom, and 
across this is sewed a line of rope, cut long enough 
to form a tassel fringed out a quarter of a yard 








deep, on each ma. hn: this is passed the 
rope that makes a coil at the top, as shown in the 
ilustration. The edge is worked the same 
way, except the ropes are cut in lengths of about 
three-quarters of a yard, passed over and under the 
straight line, making a series of loops and tassels. 

One would not. imagine that from this rough ma- 
terial so pretty a finish could be made, and an in- 


lower 


genious person can apply the same idea to a va- 
riety of fancy articles. We have seen the screen 
frame made of a small clothes-horse, gilding or 


painting the legs to imitate black-walnut. Cover 
one, two, orall three sides of the horse in th's 


way, and tack cretonne or Turkey-red to finish 











SCREEN WITH ROPE TRIMMING, 


the back. ‘Two sections of the clothes-horse are 
enough, and they have to be made very firm and 
stable, by screwing to the legs some three-cornered 
iron cleats that come for fastening up shelves. 
Some of these matting screens are finished on 
lower edge by fringing out the matting and making 
tassels of different colored felt cut into strands and 





the heads worked or crochetted, and placed about 
three inches apart, but it is not nearly so pretty as 
the rope, while it reyuires more time and expense, 


Fashion's Gleanings. 





There is no radical change in fashions to be 
noted at this season, the spring styles not having 
been as yet sprung on us in all their glory ; but there 
are many little touches and accessories that go to 
and complete toilette. Silver 
is more in favor than gold for the ornamentation 
of evening dresses, and is used on beth white 
tulle and black velvet with excellent effect. Silver 
striped ribbon and silver sequins on a thin white 
gown have a peculiarly pure and cool appearance in 
a heated ball-room, while black velvet corsages, 
that are worn with silk or lace skirts, are effec- 
tively trimmed with rich silver passementerics. 

Black Brussels net dresses are made up over 
black or colored satins; the front sides covered by 
two of the net, edged with thread-lace, 
festooned in scallops. Broad moire ribbon with 
“*fan” picot edge is the latest thing for 

Round hats of glossy black beaver are largely 
worn by young women, and incongruous as it may 
seem, are together with elaborate suits of 
velvet and plush, and considered suitable for most 
dressy occasions. The newest jackets are longer. 

Polonaises appear once more to be coming into 
style, and the former fashion is revived of drawing 
back the fronts and catching the sides high up, so 
as to display the lower skirt. For the finishing of 
the necks and wrists of dress-waists, dressmakers 
use loops of the narrowest picot satin ribbon, set 
in a band that is basted inside the collar and cuffs. 
The loops are about an inch in length and curve 
toward each other. More dressy still is a puff of 
white point d’esprit net, with narrow satin ribbon, 


make up a perfect 


aprons 


sashes. 
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temovable vests are one of the “institutions” 
of the season, and are boons to the economist, as 
by them a variety can be given to the same cos- 
tume. They are exceedingly simple, and can be 
inserted in jerseys as well as ordinary basques; 
but then the front is cut very narrow, and provided 
with button-holes on each side to match the but- 
tons on the vest. Some of these vests are made of 
velvet, fancy “novelty”? goods, and 
others of narrow lengthwise folds of silk or satin 
surah, of a different color from the dress material, 
Fancy ribbons may also be utilized for the same 
purpose, when two widths are required, and the 
opening is usually in front. There should be collar 
and cuffs to match. Pinked-out ruches are coming 
once more into vogue, both for evening toilettes 
and walking costumes. At present they are chiefly 
used for trimming velvets and heavy silks, but 
the late spring and summer will probably see them 


some of 


on all varieties of materials. 

One of the prettiest and favorite head-coverings 
for evening use, when the hair is elaborately ar- 
ranged, is the ‘ Bulgarian ”’ This is made 
of any light woolen fabric, generally cashmere, and 
of material twenty-four inches wide ; it takes two 
may be lined or not, as 
preferred, The front is stiffened with crinoline 
and ornamented with embroidery or braiding, or 
else it has a band of velvet of a contrasting color, 
edged with pearl beads. 

To those who are wearing mourning we wish to 
say a word. Never be induced to purchase cheap 
black goods, particularly cheap crape. There is 
no economy in it, and it will never be found satis- 
factory. A wide material, even though it costs a 
quarter or a third more than the narrow, cuts to 
better advantage, and saves in quantity, while it 
more than makes up for the difference in quality. 
Low-priced crape veils grow rusty very soon, need 
never hang well from 
the first, while well for years. 

Henrietta cloth is, of course, always the first 
choice for deep black dresses ; and then come the 
cloths, camel’s hairs, homespuns, 
ecashmeres, and, in second mourning, dead gros 
grain silks without lustre. They should be made 
severely plain, and trimmed merely with folds or 
Crape-stone jewelry 


hood. 


and a quarter yards. It 


continual doing over, and 
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good ones look 


crape 


serges, 


braid, unless crape is used. 
is worn with these costumes. 
= a 


A Pretty 1 Toilet § Set. 


The prettiest and daintic st toilet set we have seen 
is made after the design here represented. The 
material is linen scrim, cut to fit the bureau, mak- 
ing allowance for the lace on the edge. This was 
hemmed all around with a narrow hem. <A border 
four inches deep of buttercups and lvaves was em- 
broidered on it in natural shades with silks; just 
above that, the threads were drawn out to the space 
of an inch and three-quarters, and narrow ribbon 
run through the cross threads, as shown in the en- 
graving, and tied in little bows on the corners. 
It is edged with torchon lace, and lined with yellow 
surah. The cushion is made in the same manner. 





TOILET SET. 


Th» toilet bottles, covered with the yellow surah, 
stand upon little mats made of the same by plaiting 
up a straight piece of the surah three inches wide, 
half of this width being fringed out; this is sewed 
around the bottom of the bottles. Ribbon of the 

the neck, with a full 
effect is very pleasing, 


same color is tied around 


bow on the front, The 
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Home Recipes. 
=> 

BAKED INDIAN PuDDING.—Boil two cups of corn 
meal in a quart of water tillit is almost like hasty 
pudding. Add one tablespoonful of butter, two 
cups of sugar, three eggs, and spice according to 
taste. Bake one hour ina slow oven. 

STEAMED INDIAN PupDpING.—One and one-half 
cup sour milk, two eggs (well beaten), one scant 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little warm water; 
stir in meal until the mixture is a little thicker than 
for griddle cakes; then add fruit of any kind de- 
sired, and steam (or boil) one hour. Use sweetened 
cream for sauce. 

Fruit Cake THat WiLu Last A YEAR.—Wash 
and drain well one pound cf currants; chop coarsely 
one pound of raisins; chop, or slice, one-half pound 
of citron. Beat five eggs and two cups of brown 
sugar together; then add to them one cup of butter, 
one cup of molasses, one-half cup of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of spices to taste. Stir into this mix- 
ture six cups of flour, reserving one-half cup to mix 
with the raisins, to prevent their settling to the 
bottom. Add fruits last. 

To Bake CuIcKEN.—Dismember the joints in the 
same manner as for stewing; lay the pieces in a 
shallow dish, and pour over the meat sweet cream 
in proportion of one-half cup to each chicken; 
season to taste. Baste occasionally with the 
liquor formed by the cream and the juice of the 
meat, and as fast as the pieces get browned turn 
them. 

BREAKFAST FrRITTERS.—One cup of cold boiled 
rice, one pint of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, two 
eggs beaten lightly, two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder stirred into the flour, and enough milk to 
make a thick batter. Fry like griddle cakes, 

a ee 


A Hay and Straw Burner. 


Hay and straw form important articles of fuel in 
many sections of the Prairie States, where wood is 





HAY AND STRAW BURNER. 


searce and coal expensive. The principal incon- 
venience in their use in common stoves is their 
bulkiness and the untidiness caused in handling 
these materials. To facilitate their burning, a con- 
trivance, a sketch of which was sent us by Mr. L. 
Vercontete, Faulkton Co., Dakota, has recently 
come into use. Its shape, as seen in the illustra- 
tion, resembles that of a very deep clothes-boiler. 
It is made of Russia iron, and should be an inch 
larger than the front openings of the cooking 
stove, from which the covers and the center-piece 
are removed, when the apparatus is in operation. 
The top of the burner is to be clinched to the 
sides, and two iron handles are riveted on to 
facilitate ils use. Its cost is but nominal, and any 
tinsmith can make one. Flax straw is the best 
material for burning in this manner, but any kind 
of straw or hay is used, and when filled and firmly 
packed, such a burner will keep a large room warm 
for one or two hours. 
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Borep Turkey.—Boiled turkey, stuffed with 
oysters, is not to be cast in the shade by any roast 
turkey that ever was cooked. Chop half a pint of 
oysters and add them to the stuffing ; fill the bird 
and sew up as for roasting. Truss and tie firmly 
into shape, or the legs and wings will be found 
pointing to all the directions of the compass. Cut 
the legs at the first. joint, and draw them close to 








the body. Bend the wings under the back and tie 
them securely. Sprinkle it over with salt, pepper 
and lemon juice; dredge a thin cloth on the inside 
with flour, and baste it around the turkey; plunge 
it into boiling water; allow fifteen minutes to the 
pound, and never let it boil fast. Save the liquor 
in which the turkey was boiled for next day’s soup. 
For the sauce, take one cupful of the liquor, one 
of hot cream, and one of oyster juice; let all come 





ORNAMENTAL TABLE COVER, 





to a boil, thicken, season, add a gill of oysters, give 
one boil and serve. Serve the turkey on a bed of 
fluffy boiled rice, with a curry sauce accompanying 
it ina boat. To make this, add a teaspoonful of 
curry powder to a cupful of the liquor in which 
the turkey was boiled, thicken slightly and season. 
— oe 
Table Cover Edging. 
ieee 

A new and effective style of furnishing the edges 
of a table cover, or a lambrequin, is seen in our 
illustration. It is made of peacock blue and light 
pink felt, cut out in points all around the edges, 
each point measuring three anda half inches across 
the top and three inches in length. The strips of 
felt for making the tassels should be three inches 
in width, and be cut into narrow strips an eighth 
of an inch wide, two inches deep on one side 
and half an inch on the other, leaving a half 
an inch to wind around it. It requires about three 
inches of this fringe to make a tassel, which is 
made by rolling it together and winding the plain 
space with silk. Use pink silk on the blue tassels 
and blue on the pink. Five long stitches of pink 
silk are marked between the points; these are 
fastened down with light green. The light green 
is used in the same way with pink. The blue tas- 
sels are attached to each point with a double piece 
of pink silk an inch and a half long, and the pink 
tassels are fastened with the blue silk. 


A Home-Made Folding-Bed. 
—_—»>—_ 
An organ box need not be the cumbersome, use- 
less article about the house it is generally supposed 
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Fig. 1.—BEDSTEAD CLOSED. 


to be, as may be seen by ourillustration,drawn from 
sketches sent us by E. O. Keach, Washington Co., 
Texas. ‘‘ Foralong time,’’ he writes, ‘‘we used our 
organ box simply as a place in which to store bed- 
clothes ; but it was not always an easy tasl: to get 
them out. ‘Things’ were often on top,and what you 
wanted most, down at the bottom. To obviate this 
difficulty some one suggested to put cleats on the 
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side, and hinges just above the first board, so that 
when a ‘cover’ or blanket was wanted, we could 
see where it was and take it out at the side. By 
and by a little ‘cuckoo’ came and crowded her 
sister out of her crib. Where shall she sleep ? We 
tried a pallet, but that proved unsatisfactory ; and 
as we let up and down the sides of our box, it oc- 
curred to some one to put legs to the side door 
just as high as the front board was wide, and of 
the length of the cleats, and make the little sister’s 
bed on that. It worked like a charm. The legs 
were put on with hinges, so that they could be 
folded against the side of the box in the daytime. 
In the morning we placed all the bedding that had 
been used in the box, closed up the side, secured 
it with a small strap, turned the legs against the 
side, and put down the curtain which we keep for 
the purpose. With a looking-glass hanging over 
it, and a few faney articles placed on it, it is not 
a homely piece of furniture by any means.”’ 


Knitting. 
> 


BOYS’ KNITTED SCARF. 

Materials : Three skeins of seal brown Starlight 
Scotch Yarn, one-half skein of colored, and two 
wooden needles, about half an inch in circumfer- 
ence, No. 8 or No. 6. This searf is knitted in the 
old-time Matrimony stitch, now called Brioche. 

Cast on seventy stitches. Throughout the scarf 
the first two stitches and last two stitches of each 
row are knitted plain, forming an edge. First row, 
2 plain, [make 1, slip las if about to seam, nar- 
row]; repeat between brackets till last two stitches ; 
then knit those plain. Remember not to make one 
before knitting the last two stitches plain. Every 
row is like the first. Commence with the brown, 
and do about one ineh and one-half ; thendo one 
inch and one-half of colored, or a little more if 
wished ; then take brown until it is time to put in 
colored for the other end ; finish with brown. The 











Fig. 2.—BEDSTEAD OPEN. 


scarf should be about a yard and a half long; then 
bind off loosely. Finish with a knotted fringe. 
KNITTED TAM O’SHANTER. 

Materials: Three ounces three-thread Starlight 
Saxony Yarn and five No. 16 steel needles. 

Cast two stitches on each of four needles, and 
with the fifth knit one round plain. First round— 
In the first stitch increase by knitting 1 plain, seam 
1 in first stitch, [1 plain, knit 1 plain, seam 1 
in next stitch]; repeat what is between brackets. 
Second round—[1 plain, seam 2] ; repeat all round. 
Third round—Increase 1 in first stitch of each 
needle, [1 plain, seam 1]; repeat. Fourth round— 
Seam the plain stitch of last row and knit plain the 
seam one. Fifth round—Increase 1 in first stitch 
of each needle; then knit plain second stitch of 
last round; seam the plain one. Repeat fourth 
and fifth rounds until the work is eighteen inches 
in diameter; then knit eight rounds of seam 1, 1 
plain, alternately, keeping the pattern as before. 
After this narrow, by knitting two together at the 
beginning of each needle in every other round, 
until you have knitted to half the depth of the top 
of the cap, this narrowing portion of the work 
being the under part ; then knit eight rounds plain 
and ten rounds of 2 plain, seam.2, alternately, to 
form a ribbed piece round the edge; bind off 
loosely and fasten. To complete, finish the top 
with a silk pompom, or one made as follows: 
Wind yarn 200 times over a piece of cardboard, tie 
in center, cut open both ends, shave off closely, 
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Adrift on an Iceberg. 
GEO, J. BOND. 
> 

Tom Grant was an old weatherbeaten salt, who, 
for many a year, had given up the sea, and was 
ending his days in a little white cottage just above 
one of those broad and curving beaches that slope 
sv picturesquely down to the waters of Boston 
Bay. Many a summer’s evening you would find 
him seated on an upturned boat by the water's 
edge, and surrounded by a group of bright-faced 
boys, eagerly watching him, as his deft fingers 
earved out boats and clippers for their amusement, 
or listening, with great round eyes full of child- 
hood’s awe and wonder, as he told them stories of 

























his past life—of the strange lands and peoples he 
had seen, or the stirring and startling adventures 
through which he had often passed. One lovely 
evening in the beginning of August, as the setting 
sun was lighting up the djstant city and flashing 
upon the gilded dome of the State House, the old 
man’s eye was fixed upon it with more than pass- 
ing interest apparently, for a sigh escaped bis lips, 
as he shaded his eyes with his hand and looked 
steadily at the sunlit dome. 

“Come, Uncle Tom,” exclaimed one of the boys, 
“ dotell us a story to-night ; we have an hour yet 
before we have to go indoors, and there’s lots of 
time to tell us a good, long story.” 

This appeal was warmly seconded by the rest of 
the little company, and the old man, glancing loy- 
ingly over the earnest faces, looked up once more 
at the brilliantly lighted dome, and, pointing 
towards it with his finger, said: ‘‘ Well, my sonnies, 
I was thinkin’, and that ’ere dome brought it to 
my mind, of somethin’ that happened to me many 
long years ago—somethin’ that changed my whole 
life ; an’ J’ll just tell you about that, Ithink. You 
know, although I’m an Englishman, I spent a good 
many years down there in Newfoundland, and 
you’ve heard me tell, lots o’ times, about the seals 
and the codfish down in that country. Well, just 
forty-five years ago this very spring, I was shipped 
in a brig called the Skipwith, out of the port of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, for the sealing voyage— 
goin’ to the Ice, as they call it downthere. We 
left port somewhere about the first of March, and 
for a few days had fair winds and open water, but 
the wind changing, we got jammed in the ice off 
the mouth of White Buy, an’ there we stuck for 
three mortal weeks, without bein’ able to move an 
inch. Day after day the wind pianed the ice dead 
on the land, blowing almost a gale, an’ the ice 
nipped us so tight, we was afeard the ship would 
be crushed. However, at last the wind vecred, an’ 
we got clear, an’ began lookin’ about for seals. 
It wasn’t long before we saw signs of ’em, an’ fol- 
lowin’ up a lead of water we came upon ’em— 
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great lots of ’em, too, an’ in prime order. We 
worked hard, I tell ’ee ; out all day, early an’ late, 
killin’, an’ sealpin’, an’ haulin’ ’em aboard; and they 
was that plenty that we soon had our yessel full, 
an’ was thinkin’ of bearin’ up for home. We was 
loaded so deep that it was dangerous to be in any 
kind of a sea, for the skipper was that eager to 
make up for lost time that he piled ’em aboard un- 
til the decks was full, and there was hardly room 
to move about. So we bore up for home with a 
nice, light breeze behind us, and were rejoicin’ at 
the thought of the fine load of pelts we’d managed 
to get, after bein’ jammed up solong. ’*Twas well 
on to the beginnin’ of April when we got the seals, 
and the weather was gettin’ mild and pleasant, so 
we bowled along nice and steady for two or three 
days, for there was enough ice about to keep the 
We passed some terrible heavy ice— 





water smooth. 
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and give us more standin’ room fore and aft,? 
*T wasn’t pleasant work, my boys, you may be sure, 
to throw into the sea what had cost us so much 
time and toil to get. ‘There goes twenty shillin’s,’ 
says one fellow, as he flung a pelt over, ‘and there 
goes thirty,’ he says again, as he flung a bigger one 
overboard. ‘Never mind your shillin’s,’ says an- 
‘Take care your own pelt don’t go over, 
setter throw over the seals than lose your life. It’s 
no use talkin’? of what we’re losin’ when we don’t 
know the minute we'll be gone ourselves.’ Well, 
he hadn’t more than got the words out, when there 
eame a frightful crash that made us shiver from 
stem to stern, and then the ship seemed to be lifted 
up bodily and let down again. 
on her side and came down with an awful noise, 
and then her bows pitched right up in the air, an’ 
I heard the rush of water over her stern and knew 
she was going down immediate. There was no 
time to do anything ; there was no time to think of 
Oh! the awful sounds of that minute, 
I’ll never forget it to the day of my death ; the 
crashing of the timbers, the hoarse rote of the sea 


other. 


She keeled over 


anything. 


against the ice, the swirl of the waters as they 
sucked in our good ship, and, above all, the shrieks 
and cries of the many poor fellows on her deck, 
as, in a moment, they were swept down to their 
death, Tl never forget it—never ;” and the old 
man’s voice broke down, and the tears rolled over 
his cheeks, while the awe-stricken children looked 
at him, with solemn faces and quivering lips, 
‘Well, my dears,” he continued, after a pause, 
drawing his sleeve across his eyes as he spoke, “1 














“JAMMED IN THE ICE.” 
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big islands of it, some of ’em bigger than the State 
House, and shinin’ in the sun much like the dome 
was shinin’ a few minutes ago, afore the sun went 
down. Everything went well until we were about 
sixty miles from St. John’s, an’ hopin’ to be in 
next day, when, all of a sudden, the wind chopped 
round to the south’ard and blewa perfect gale. 
Vell, we was that top-heavy and deep that there 
was no facin’ the wind, an’ all there was to do was 
to ’bout ship and try to run afore it. ’Twas early 
mornin’ when the wind changed, an’ we had a ter- 
rible day of it, I tell ’ee—thick o’ fog so you 
couldn’t make out the men on the bow when you 
stood amidships, and we laborin’ along so deep and 
unwieldy with our heavy load. 

‘“‘ We kept our eyes oven that day, [ tell ’ee. As 
evenin’ came on the skipper called us all up, and 
‘Well, men, you can see as well as I do 
we can 


he says: 
that things is pretty ugly lookin’. All 
do is to trust in God, and keep as good a look- 
out as possible. There’s one thing, though, we 
must do, and that is to get rid of all this top-ham- 
per. Masters o’ watch, get your men in order, to 


port and starboard, and pitch all the deck-load 
overboard. That’ll lighten the ship a good bit, 
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thought it was all up with me that moment, and, 
indeed, I hardly had time to say, ‘God have mercy 
on me,’ when the water closed over me, and I felt 
myself going down, down, down, ever so far, with 
the suction of the sinking vessel. I must have lust 
myself somewhat, for the next thing | knew was 
striking my head sharply against something, and I 
found myself afloat and close to a large piece of 
floating timber. I laid hold of it and climbed on 
top, and I found it was a bit of a broken yard, and 
that it would bear me up well. It was almost night, 
and I could scarcely see anything, for the thick fog 
and growing darkness, as I peered anxiously round 
and listened, in hopes of seeing or hearing some 
thing of the other poor fellows. I shouted again 
and again, an’ my voice seemed to come back to 
me from the big island of ice like the echo you 
boys often hear among the hills. Nota sound of « 
human voice but my own could I hear. Again and 
again [ shouted, and had well-nigh given up, when 
I thought I heard a sound like an answering shout 
not far from me, and then, listening, I heard the 
sound of rowing, and made out a punt, with three 
or four men in it, coming through the slob towards 
me. I gave one more shout, and then | must bave 
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fainted, for 1 remember no more till I found myself 


on board the punt with one o? the crew loosenin’ 
my collar, and I heard the voice of old skipper 
Ned Smith, the master of my watch, sayin’, ‘ Now, 
my boys, we san’t keep the punt afloat much lon- 
ger; there’s nothing for it but to make for the 
island of ice, and sce if we can haul her up and 
mend her.’ 
“By the time we reached the island of ice I was 
better again, and able to look around me. The 
punt we were in was sadly smashed and half-full 
of water, and, instead of oars, the men were using 
pieces of broken board. There were just five of us: 
the old skipper, Ned, and myself, aft, two of the 
crew, strangers to me, rowing, and a poor fellow 
lying all of a heap in the bow, and groaning heav- 
ily, as if in terrible pain, ‘Is this all,’ I said, 
wildly; ‘where are the rest? ‘Gone, my son, 
gone, down to bottom with the old Skipwith,’ said 
the old man, sadly. ‘We four had just time to 
cling on to this punt, as she went down under our 
feet, and poor Jack there got nearly killed Ly one 
of the yards falling partly on him just as she foun- 
dered. I don’t believe there’s another man saved, 
for the slob is so thick just where she went down 
that they’d hardly get to the surface when they 
rose.’ Well, we hauled up our boat on the ice as 
far as we could, an’ then, huddled together as close 
as we could get for to keep the life in us, we 
waited for the daylight An awful night that was, 
my boys, I assure ’ee—a long, long, weary night. 
We had bard work to keep any warmth in us; if it 
hadn’t been real mild we’d ha’ frozen stiff long 
afore mornin’. Oh, my! it was an awful, awful 
night. However, at last it ended, and with the 
dawn the wind came round, and the fog cleared 
off. We could now make out the size and shape 
of the island of ice on which we had struck. It 
was very large; I suppose half a mile in length 
and as much in breadth, and part of it very high, 
and broken into great spires and towers, like sume 
of the old churches I’ve seen up the Mediterra- 
nean; and at the foot of these was a kind of a plain 
or beach, with a great tongue running out, just 
under the water, for, I suppose, a hundred yards. 
It was on this tongue that our vessel had struck, 
and it being below water she had run a good way 
up on it with the force with which she struck. 
This accounted for the way she lurched and hung 
over before she went down. The upper part of 
this sloped like a. beach, and was strewn with a lot 
of wreckage, broken spars and planks, and a quan- 
tity of other stuff. We soon got over to this place 
to see if we could find anything washed up that we 
could eat, and, to our great joy and relief, we 
found a box of hard bread. It was water-soaked, 
of course, but I tell you it tasted honey-sweet to 
us, after our long fast and exposure for nearly 
twelve hours. We found also another or our seal- 
ing-puvts, or rather the half of one, and our main 
boom with the sail clewed up on it; so we hauled 
the brokea punt as high up as we could get it, in 
the shelter, and rigged up a sort of tent over it 
with part of the sail, using the rest to make a bed 
for the poor fellow who was sick. Then we got 
together some of the broken wood, and with the 
help of some dry splinters, shaved off by the use 
of a clasp-knife, we managed to light a fire, making 
a bed for it on the larger drift-wood, aad so we got 
our clothes dry a bit, and got more comfortable 
like. We did all we could for poor Jack Green. 
‘““Ah, he was a Christian, if ever there was one, 
was poor Jack, and he showed it clear enough in 
that testin’ time. ‘Don’t bother about me, boys,’ 
he’d say. ‘I know it won’t be for long, and I’m 
goin’ home. Go and mend the punt up, an’ I'll 
try to get a nap o’ sleep.’ So we covered him up 
as snug as possible, and patched up our punt as 
well as we could with bits of the other broken stuff, 
an’ we found four or five oars with the other wreck- 
age, and secured ’em in her, an’ hauled her up well 
on the ice; an’ then we sat down and consulted as 
to what we should do. The old skipper thought 
we was well in the track of the sealing vessels, and 
that by taking our punt and rowin’ towards the 
Jand we'd be likely to be picked up or to reach land 
before our bread was used up, an’, with care, 








*twould last near a week ; so we decided to start at 
daylight next morning and to spend the night in 
our tent, gettin’ a night’s sleep if we could. 

“We all slept soundly till about midnight, when 
we was woke up with a terrible crash, as if the 
whole of the ice was comin’ to pieces, and we 
started up thinkin’ it was all over with us. ’Twas 
pitch-dark an’ we could make out nothing, but 
from the sound of the sea and the rolling of the ice 
we guessed that there had been a founder, either 
of the piece we were on or of one near us—they 
calls it foundering, you know, when an island of 
ice topples over or goes to pieces. Well, there was 
no use movin’, so after a while we dropped off 
asleep again, for we was very weary, and we slept 
till the dawn was in the sky. When we woke, we 
saw "twas breezin’ up smart, and after makin’ a 
meal on our hard bread we started to get our boat 
launched, and be off while the wind was fair. Old 
skipper Ned was the first to leave the tent, an’ I'll 
never forget the scared look on his face as he 
turned round to us just after goin’ outside, and 
said: ‘Why, our punt is gone. We’re lost men, 
our punt is gone !? We was that dumbfounded we 
could hardly speak, and when we got outside we 
seen what had happened. A great piece of our ice- 
berg, as you calls it, had foundered and had ear- 
ried away our punt with it. We looked all about 
for heramong the floating ice, but not a sign of her 
could we see, and it was clear she had drifted off. 

“However, there was no help for it, and all we 
could do was to make the best of it; so we gath- 
ered all the wreckage together as high up an’ near 
our shelter as we could. By allowin’ each man one 
biscuit a day they would last a week. We rigged 
up a bit of the sail on an oar and fastened it up on 
a pinnacle of the ice, so that any passing ship 
might see it. Poor Jack had been very bad all 
day, eatin’ nothing, and just drinkin’ the melted 
ice, as though his inside was afire. He was in a 
burnin’ fever, and out of his mind entirely, but 
even in his ravin’s there was nothin’ but prayin’ and 
singin’? and godly words. Somewhere about the 
middle of the night I heard him call out, ‘ Aye, aye, 
sir,’ just as he might aboard ship to an order from 
the captain or mate. Then he says it again, louder 
like, ‘ Aye, aye, sir.’ I thought he was dreamin’ 
or wanderin’, but in a minute he says, ‘Is that you, 
Tom ? ‘Yes, Jack,’ I says; ‘what can I do for 
you, boy? ‘ Captain’s callin’ me,’ he says. ‘ You’ve 
been dreamin’, I think, Jack,’ says I; ‘can I do 
any more to make you comfortable?’ ‘ Captain’s 
callin? me, Tom,’ he says again. ‘ He’s callin’ 
me. Don’t you hear Him?’ and he rose on his 
elbow as he spoke, and then again he sings out 
‘ Aye, aye, sir!’ that loud that he woke up the 
rest, an’ then he sank back, an’ I heard no more. 
{ took hold of his hand, and it was cold, and fell 
from my grasp like lead. He was gone. Sure 
enough, he had heard his Captain callin’ and was 
gone. 

““ Well, we didn’t sleep any more that night, you 
may be sure; andnext mornin’ we took poor Jack’s 
body and put it away in a little cave in the ice, so 
that we might bring it home if we was rescued. 
Then we kept watch all day, but saw nothing. So 
the next day passed, and the next, and the next, 
until our bread was most gone, and death seemed 
starin’ us in the face. We was most give up, but 
still life was sweet, and we tried to cheer each 
other up and hope for the best. One mornin’, I 
mind it well, I was watchin’, an’ all of a sudden the 
old skipper sings out: ‘Look, look ! a sail close 
to us.? We could hardly believe our eyes, but yet 
there it was, a schooner bearing down close upon 
us, but yet some distance to leeward. Could we 
make her hear? Oh, the anxiety of the next few 
minutes. Did she hear us, or was she goin’ from 
us? How we shouted and prayed! At last we 
saw them lower a boat and row in our direction, 
and in a few minutes more we was safe aboard an’ 
bein’ tended and cared for as if we were brothers. 
And now, boys, my story is done. As I said at the 
beginnin’, that was a changin’ time with me, an’ I 
bin’ a sailin’? ever since under Jack’s Captain, 
and by His grace I’]] reach harbor by-and-by. 
Good-night, my sonnies, and God bless you all,’’ 
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Puppets Made of Handkerchiefs, 


While watching some little puppets perform ata 
child’s party not long ago, we were as curious as 
the children to know what they were made of, and 
What made them bob about with such frantic ges- 
tures. All you could see was a black background 
and these little fellows dancing in the air, keeping 
perfect time to the music that was being played 
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HANDKERCHIEF PUPPETS, 


on the piano. No game that evening excited such 
screams of laughter from young and old as the pup- 
pets. Imagine our surprise to find they were made 
of a couple of handkerchiefs with colored borders. 
To make the puppet, you take two corners of the 
handkerchief in your hands, one in each, and have 
some one else do the same; both roll it over and 
over until you meet. Now you retain one of your 
corners and take one of the others; let your friend 
do the same. Take your corners, and draw them 
between his far enough up on the body to form the 
arms; tie them around the body as tight as you 
can; this separates the head from the body. Tiea 
long piece of black patent thread through the head 
of each. Place a couple of small nails on the in- 
side of the door frame. Let the thread of the first 
one pass over both nails once, that of the second 
one over one only; tie the thread together in a 
broad knot a few feet from the top of the door, 
leaving the ends long enough to reach the floor. 
Have some one play a lively tune and draw the 
thread to the time of the music. 
Ranenee 


A Card of Shoe-Buttons, 


aa 

Any little girl who wants to make something that 
is extremely useful and saves much trouble should 
look carefully at the little arrangement shown in 
the engraving, and make one like it forthe family 
sitting-room. It contains 
everything necessary to sup- 
ply lost buttons on shoes. 
To make it, cut a piece of 
stiff pasteboard to measure 
three and a half by five anda 
half inches. Cut two pieces 





any other material .at hand, 
of the size of tlie pasteboard; 
baste them on each side of 
it; baste a piece of wide 
braid over the edges, catch- 
ing it down on the right side 
with a fancy stitch in silk; 
hem in down on the other 
side ; if you haven’t a piece 
of wide braid, overhand two 
stringsof skirt braid together, 
and use itinthesame manner. Make a bag for the 
buttons two and a half inches deep and wide enough 
to go across; hem it on the top and run in a shirr, 
using narrow ribbon ; tie it ina little bow on the out- 
side. Fasten a spool of No. 40 patent thread across 
the bottom of the card ona cord; also fasten a 
pair of small scissors and a little cake of wax on 
narrow ribbons at the corners of the bag. A thimble 
completes the outfit. The bag is overhanded on 
the back, and the buttons sewed on separately. 











SHOE-BUTTON CARD. 





of bright-colored silesig; jer. 
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The Doctor's Talks. 
i 
GRIZZLY BEARS. 

It is very singular, said I, in talking with Prof. 
B., that I should have been in the country of the 
grizzlies, more or less, for three years, and never 
have seen a bear—at least, not a living one. We 
had “bar meat,’? of both the black and grizzly 
bears, very often as a part of our camp-fare, which 
was evidence that. there had been living bears, but 
they were always killed before I reached the spot. 

One night in’ California our party came upon a 
camp of hunters, who had just before shot two large 
grizzlies, and, with some deer, had the ‘‘camp full 


was a young one in captivity. In a small town, 
where our party stayed over night, I went out 
to the stable in the morning to see how our horses 
were being cared for, and in the yard I found a 
young grizzly fastened by a chain. A young grizzly 
is a most comical-looking fellow, and this one 
seemed to invite familiarity. I came near enough 
to pat him on the head, and in so doing brought 
my leg so near that little ‘‘ Griz” could embrace 
it by his fore-paws. He was very affectionate, and 
hugged my leg more closely than I cared for, but 
I knew that it would not do to pull away from him. 
Soon the cub made demonstrations with his teeth ; 
as long as he nipped at my tall knee-boots he did 
no harm, but as his nips came higher and higher 
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camps, and, finding the occupants all asleep, have 
departed without harming any one, though, as one 
remarked: ‘‘ His breath smelt very bad as he was 
nosing about my face.”? So general is the belief 
that the bear will not trouble a dead person, that 
the hunters, when they find themselves in a tight 
place, feign death, and the bears will not trouble 
them, I heard the story of a man who was terribly 
injured by a she grizzly. He had wounded the 
bear, and before he could reload his rifle the beast 
was upon him, As quick as thought he feigned 
death. The bear, after nosing over him for a time, 
left him, but after she had gone for a distance 
seemed to be doubtful in her mind if the man were 
really dead, and she returned to make sure of it. 
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SAVING HIS LIFE BY FEIGNING DEATH. 


of meat.” The hunters, four of them, hospitably 
asked us (we were four also), to camp with them 
and share their abundance. Great was the joy of 
these hunters to learn that we had a good supply 
of coffee and sugar, just what they lacked, and 
were willing to offset these against their venison 
and ‘‘ bar meat,” and we made one of the grandest 
of feasts. Slender sticks, about three feet long, 
sharpened at both ends, were provided. The choice 
parts of the venison and the fat of the grizzlies 
were cut into pieces afew inches square. These 
were strung alternately upon the sticks, a piece of 
venison and a piece of bear fat, and so on, all 
being sprinkled with salt. A bed of coals having 
been provided, these wooden spits were thrust 
into the ground in such a manner that the meat 
would cook nicely. Such perfection of ccoking! 
Such a feast as this was upon that mountain-side 
in California! Four of us entire strangers to the 
other four, but in accord as to the excellence of 
our meat and coffee, it was a memorable feast. 
This is incidental to illustrate the fact that the 
grizzly, in this case two of them, always chanced 
to be shot just before I saw them. 

The only live grizzly that I saw in California 








Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


up, his endearments would cease to be pleasant. 

At last a stableman came in sight; he took in 
the situation at once. Picking up a club, he came 
quietly behind the young bear, and gave him such 
a clip that he suddenly lost all interest in my leg, 
but at once commenced to nurse his own head, I 
drew from this incident this moral: ‘‘ Don’t fool 
with grizzly bears of any age.” The above is the 
substance of a talk with Prof. B. several years ago, 
when he had just returned from an exploration in 
California on a government survey. It accorded 
with his own experience. He had heard much of 
grizzlies, but had seen none, even in localities 
famous for their abundance. He at last came to 
the conclusion that grizzlies were myths and there 
were none in the country. The mountain men and 
old settlers have a vast fund of stories about the 
grizzly, and they regard it as an animal of remark- 
able intelligence. They say that the bear is superior 
tothe Digger Indian in every respect but one. The 
Indian can build a fire, while the bear cannot. 
Whether the bear will attack man unless it has 
been wounded is still a disputed point, but it is 
generally admitted that he will not attack a dead 
body. Stories are told of bears having entered 


This man said nothing of his own wonderful forti- 
tude in keeping quiet while the flesh was being 
stripped from his breast and sides, but merely 
said, in telling of it: ‘‘Great Scott! how she did 
chaw!” Our artist, in illustrating this incident, 
has made the victim an Indian, but the relator was 
one of those white, mountain men, full of courage, 
such as are only to be found among the Sierras of 
California and in similar localities. THE DocTor. 
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Answer to Word Cross in last November. 
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Solutions to Rebus in January Number. 

1. To think on sin with pleasure is next to its commis- 
sion, 

2. To be a man requires something more than years. 
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Shepherd Dogs—The Popularity of the 
Collie. 
-— —~— -- — 
. , arity in the United States of the 
, The growing popu. Indeed, several of our large 
‘Scotch Collie is noteworthy, are breeding this dog, 
stock farmers and fancy farmers ” én Gee tate 
both for pleasure and for profit. Dogs ng Dnata 
<ix races, founded to a certain extent npon bes ceanilie 
development of the ears, viz: Wolf-do’s; Grey* x 
Spaniels, Hounds, Mastiffs, and Terriers, 
To the Wolf-dog race belongs the Sheep-dog, © Collie. 





i 


| In no other do we, perhaps, find such surprising Wtelli- 


cence. A volume might be filled with well-authentictted 
instances of the Collie’s wonderful sagacity. Where 
sheep are kept in considerable numbers, this is un- 
doubtedly the farm dog, combining with his professional 
qualifications watchfulness and many traits of pleasant 
companionship. The Scotch Collie, represented in the 
spirited engraving on our front page, is the best known 
breed of this class. His whole mind is devoted to the 
one duty of tending his master’s flocks, and in the per- 
formance of this he is equally sagacious, vigilant and pa- 
tient. At a word from his master he will gather the 
sheep, scattered for miles around.to one place. Without 
him, the Highlands of Scotland would be almost valueless 
for sheep-farming purposes. So clever is the Collie that 
he will not be imposed on for any purpose not evidently 
useful, and it is seldom that he can be tanght to execute 
tricks for the gratification of idle spectators, although 
there is no difficulty in getting him to perform them once 
or twice to please his master. Beyond this extent he 
will not willingly exhibit himself; but when real, useful 
work is required, pertaining to his master’s flocks, he is 
untiring, and will never shirk from duty until he breaks 
down from exhaustion. 
—_—.9]4599e 


Chat with Readers. 


Anonymous Letters NotAnswered. 
—Que who signs himself ‘‘ A Constant Reader,” at Pitts- 
ton, Pa., sends to us for information about several adver- 
tisements in other papers. The writer must sign his 
name, and state that he isa subscriber before we can 
give attention to his inquiries, 





Manure Spreaders—Reduction in 
Prices.—The Kemp & Burpee Manufacturing Co,, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., whose Standard Manure Spreaders are 
familiar to our readers, have made, with the beginning 
of the year, a large reduction in the prices of Spreaders. 
Their circulars give full particulars. 





One Thousand Dollars Saved.— 
J.H. Stiles, Morris Co.. N. J., writes us in a business 
letter: ‘‘I have taken the American Agriculturist for 
thirty years, and during this time its teachings have saved 
me $500 in Iabor and $500 in applying manures. I have 
urged many farmers to take the American Agriculturist, 
and read the experience of others, to learn to think, and 
to use common sense.” 

Butter Does not Come.—H. J. W., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, writes: “I have cream that has 
been churned ten hours at sixty-three degrees, and has 
not turned to butter. What is the cause? The cows are 
fed on mangels, ground corn and timothy hay.” With- 
out a knowledge of more details it is impossible to give 
a definite answer to the question. One of the principal 
causes of butter not coming in winter is that the milk 
and cream have been kept too cold. Ii is not sufficient 
that the cream is of the proper temperature at churning ; 
ifthe cream has been gathering in a cold place it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to get butter. 





The Abyssinian Banana.—Dr. Wn. 
F. Wesson, Worcester Co., Mass., and others inquire 
where the seed of this grand foliage plant (Jfusa Ensete) 
may be obtained. It is for sale by nearly all the leading 
scedsmen whose advertisements appear in the American 
Agriculturist. The price is fifty cents for ten seeds. The 
seeds should be soaked in warm water for a week, ata 
temperature of cighty or ninety degrees, then planted 
about three inches deep in fine silver sand. They have 
to be kept constantly very warm. 





Renovating a Vineyard.—H. R. Berke- 
ley writes us from Orange Co., Va., that he has come into 
possession of a vineyard containing five hundred Concord 
vines, which vineyard has not been worked, manured or 
trimmed for the last six years. It has borne a little fruit 
each year, and he wishes to know what will bring it into 
bearing as soon as possible. Without an actual examin- 
nation of the condition of the vines, it is difficult to 
answer this question satisfactorily. In all probability 
they present a tangled mass of old and dead wood, with 
but few young canes. With many, if not most of them, 











the easiest and quickest way to restoration will be to 
cut them off near the roots and let young growth take 
their places. When there are young canes these should 
be carefully preserved and properly pruned. It requires 
two or three years to restore such a neglected vineyard. 
Unless the ground is very poor, it will not need any 
manure the first year after cutting down the old vines, 
For complete directions for pruning and training grape- 
vines, see our March number of 1886, 
: 

Red Water,—Wm. Chapman, Keweenaw 
Co., Mich, The dark red color of the urine of cattle is 
inos$ frequently cause@ by some disorder of the kidneys 
or the liver. The animals are dull, languish, and refuse 
to cat, and become rapidly debilitated. The principal 
cause is improper food—acrid plants growing wild in 
meadows and woods, At the beginning of the disease, 
free evacuation of the bowels should be effeeted by giving 
salts, or some other active purgative. The diet should 
be changed, and only easily-digested and nutritions food 
given, such as bran mashes and linseed deeoctions. 





But tew Homesteads Left in Kan- 
sas.—-H. C. Chapman, St. John Co., Kan., writes us that, 
although the county was only settled last year, the 
homesteads are nearly all taken up. Good sod crops of 
corn, millet, rice-corn, sorzhum and broom-corn were 
raised last summer, and fodder enough to winter thou- 
sands of heads of cattle will remain unused. Cattle have 
wintered well, so far, The soil is a rich, deep loam, and 
easily tilled. Large numbers of trees will be planted this 
spring, as those planted last year have made a good 
growth. 





Remedy for Roup.— J. B. Butterfield, 
Salem Co., N. J., recommends burnt alum in roup. 
* After the first application,” he writes, ‘there is gen- 
erally a decided improvement, and by continuing the 
treatment once a day, the deposit in the mouth disap- 
pears, the bird begins to eat in a short time, and re- 
covers. My neighbor had a flock of turkeys afflicted 
with roup, which was entirely cured with alum in a few 
days. The alum has to be finely pulverized and applied 
dry in the throat.” 





**Wolves’”? in Cows.—Mr. C. Ayer, Presi- 
dent of the Jackson College, at Jackson, Miss., writes us: 
‘Some of my cows have had bunches as large as a chest- 
nut on their backs, from which, being pressed, a worm 
would pop out. I hear them called ‘ wolves.’ What is 
their nature and origin, and what harm are they?” 
These are the larve of the Gad-fly or Bot-fly, which sting 
the cattle and deposit their eggs under the skin of the 
animals, where they develop into what is commonly 
known as Warbles. The best way to remove them is 
by gentle pressure between the fingers. When the larve 
are small, relief may be brought to the cows by injecting 
sweet oil into the orifice. 

Duck or Drake ?—A Freak of Na- 
ture,—Joshua T. Durfee, of Bristol Co., Mass., writes 
us as follows: ‘* Ten or twelve years ago my father pos- 
sessed a flock of ducks, and aftera time all that remained 
was acommon gray duck, and she lived year after year 
running with the hens, laying every spring till two years 
ago, when she had apparently ‘laid out;” and now 
comes the change for which I cannot account. As I said 
she was a common gray duck, shedding year after year, 
the feathers coming the same color; but when she shed 
two years ago, she changed the color of her feathers to 
gray and white, with green head and neck, wings and 
tail, with all the marks of a drake, even to the curled 
feathers in the tail.” 


Treating His Manure Pile.—W. H. 
Erskine, McLean Co., Ill., writes: ‘We have, say, a 
hundred loads, and pile it in a long, snug pile without 
any shed over it, and when it begins to smoke pretty 
freely we throw water on it—say twenty barrels—which 
prevents its fire fanging. In afew weeks we make a new 
pile of it by throwing it over; in a few weeks more it 
will be ready for use. Does not the water hasten the 
rotting process without injuring the manure?’ There 
must be a certain amount of water present for decay to 
take place. Perfectly dry manure will not ferment. In 
using water on the pile to check overheating, avoid 
adding an excess, as too much will leach out the soluble 
parts of the manure and cause loss in that way. 





Preserving Wood.—W. G. Walker, Cum- 
berland Co., Ill., wishes to so prepare oak siding that it 
will not decay when in contact with the earth. He had 
intended to boil the wood in coal tar, but being told that 
some preparation of lime is better, he writes us to ask 
about it. The only form in which we have known lime 
to be used is the following: The wood is soaked for 
several days in a saturated solution of blue vitriol (sul- 











phate of copper), and then placed in lime water for an 
equal length of time. We have only tried this method 
with garden labels, made of half inch pine, and found it 
very satisfactory for that purpose. 





Florida Vegetables. —Lyman Phelps, 
Orange Co., Fla., confirms the statement repeatedly made 
in our columns, that every die coming to Florida ihag 
much to unlearn as to methods, and much to learn by 
experience and experiment. He finds chemical manures 
preferable to any others, He prefers Bermuda onion seed 
to any Other; and finds traugplanting better than thinning 
out; the Peafl is tle only variety that succeeded from 
sets. Fottler’s Brutiswick Cxbbage does best; it comes 
forward and heads in winter before the hot weather of 
March. Potatoes do only tolerably well; Beauty of Heb- 
ron, Chili Red and Dakota Red are his favorites. The 
sets have to be planted deeper than at the North, and the 
farther north the seed can be obtained the better. Sweet 
potatoes may be grown for many years on the same land, 
the Nansemond yielding from three to four hundred 
bushels per acre. 

Prickly Comfrey.—A. Lagrange, Monte- 
rey, Mexico. This plant, the botanical name of which is 
Symphytum asperrimum, has been introduced here some 
fifteen years ago, and was then highly recommended as a 
valuable fodder plant. It has been extensively planted, 
but as it did not come up to expectations, its cultivation 
has been almost entirely abandoned—not because it did 
not yield enough forage, for its productiveness is simply 
immense, but after one has it there is no use for it; most 
cattle refuse to eat it unless they are nearly starved. It 
is propagated by root cuttings; the smallest piece of root 
planted in moist, mellow soil will grow. In field culture 
it should be planted in rows three or four feet apart, and 
about eighteen inches in the rows. In rich, not too dry 
a soil, the foliage may be cut three or four times in one 
season 

Texas Wines; a Grape-Mill Need- 
ed.—W. B. Wright, Anderson Co., Tex., writes us: 
‘**We use only fully ripened grapes for wine ; all green, 
dried, decayed or worthless fruit is thrown away. The 
finest grapes are stemmed, cleaned, and cften washed 
with the hands—a very laborious and tedious job ; bat it 
pays. The old European method of crushing the grapes 
with the feet is out of question here, although it does the 
work to perfection—when the feet are clean. Wood and 
stone rollers mash and bruise the stems and break the 
seeds, thereby causing an astringent, bitter taste in the 
wine, which sometimes requires years to subside, and 
often spoils the wine before it is a year old. What is 
wanted is a mill that breaks the berries without crushing 
the seeds and stems. ”’ 


Substitute for Stable Manure.— 
J. Francis, Warren Co., Ohio, asks: ‘* What is the best 
substitute for stable manure for growing a crop of both 
Trish and sweet potatoes as well as water melons?” 
Without knowing your facilities for obtaining mannrial 
substances, we cannot reply as fully as we might other- 
wise do. The best plan would be to increase the size of 
the manure pile by using plenty of forest leaves or 
rushes from the creek side or river shore as bedding for 
stables, and in the barn yard, pig pens, etc. If you have 
a deposit of muck on your place, dig out a quaniity of 
this in the fall or early winter, put itona high piece of 
ground, and let it remain there until spring to be disin- 
tegrated by the action of the frost. By composting 
these you will have a large amount of valuable manure, 
by the liberal use of which fine potatoes and melons can 
be grown. 


About Rhubarb.—G. W. Boving (a sub- 
scriber) asks if the root of garden rhubard could be 
used medicinally, and how it should be prepared. Me- 
dicinal rhubarb is produced in considerable quantities in 
England and on the contineut of Europe from the kind 
generally cultivated in our gardens. While European 
rhubarb is usually very fine in color and appearance, it is 
so inferior in medicinal properties to the Chinese and 
other oriental kinds, as to require two or three times as 
much ata dose. This difference is probably due to the 
effect of climate as well as to the difference in the species 
employed. In England the roots are dug when three and 
four years old, though six and seven year old roots are 
preferable. When dug in autumn the roots weigh sixty 
and seventy pounds. The smaller roots are cut off and 
the outside portions trimmed away, and the roots thus 
prepared are exposed in a drying-room, heated by a flue. 
When partially dried, the roots are then cut up into 
smaller pieces, which are trimmed into desirable shapes 
and sizes. The culture of rhubarb is carried on to some 
extent at Banbury, in England, one firm having seven- 
teen acres in cultivation. 
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Timely Topics. 


New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety.—At the annual meeting of this society, held at 
Albany, N. Y., the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: James Geddes, of Onondaga, President ; 
J. S. Woodward, of Niagara, Secretary ; Wm. H. Bogart, 
of Cayuga, Treasurer. By the decision of the Executive 
Committee, the next fair will be held at Rochester. 





The Late Marshall P. Wilder. — 
Our beautiful steel-plate engraving and accompanying 
sketch of the late Marshall P. Wilder, which appeared in 
the February American Agriculturist, have attracted gen- 
eral attention. In alluding to the biographical sketch, 
Mr. E. B. Wilder writes us from Dorchester, Mass. : 
“Tt is very gratifying to my feelings to know that what 
my dear father has done ir. this department of labor is so 
highly appreciatec. Many tharks for your kind notice of 
him.” 





Fertilizers.—In answer to some inquiries 
from subscribers regarding the purchase of phosphates, 
we would say that the house of H. J. Baker & Bro., pro- 
prietors of the East India Chemical Company, has been 
long established and is reliable. 





The Florida Southern Railway 
Company.—We have very frequently in these columns 
exposed the bogus land companies in Florida. The 
Florida Southern Railway Company is backed by large 
and responsible capitalists. They offer farming, orange, 
timber and grazing lands, or town or city lots for pur- 
chase. 

North Carolina Weather. — North 
Carolina is now added to the list of States that have 
established a State Weather Service, to work in conjunc- 
tion with the United States Signal Service. It has its 
headquarters at Raleigh, with Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, Jr., 
as Director. The object of this State Weather Service, 
according to Gen. Hazen, of the United States Service, 
“should be to observe and utilize every feature of the 
weather that affects the prosperity of the inhabitants of 
the State as to crops, health, life,etc. * * %* The 
State Service is, therefore, essentially a plan for gather- 
ing and utilizing local climatic data, and eventually it 
will define precisely the localities most favorable or un- 
favorable to special crops, diseases, etc.”” The Service 
publishes a ‘“‘ Monthly Weather Review,” which gives 
a list of thirty-two signal stations already established 
within the State, and the names and locations of some 
thirty voluntary observers, besides matters of interest as 
to signals, etc. This Service was established under the 
auspices of the State Board of Agriculture, and it is hoped 
that the farmers of the State will derive all the benefits 
from it that a well organized Service can yield. 





The Queen’s Jubilee.—tThis year there 
occurs the fiftieth anniversary of the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, and British horticulturists, in common with 
people of other callings, are looking about for some 
means for appropriately signalizing this event, and testi- 
fying their loyalty to the Queen. One proposition is to 
raise by subscriptions, not to exceed twenty shillings 
each, a sum which, after presenting some suitable me- 
mento to the Queen, shall constitute a fund which shall 
be devoted to annual prizes, to be distributed at the hor- 
ticultural exhibitions in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
as “the Queen’s Jubilee Prizes.” Another plan is to 
raise among the horticulturists, including the seed-deal- 
ers and others engaged in the commerce of horticulture, 
asum which shall place the Royal Horticultural Society 
on a permanent footing of activity and usefulness. Of 
late years this Society has not prospered as it ought, and 
its usefulness has not been equal to its opportunities, 
owing to a misdirection of its energies. It is hoped to 
place it in a better position by means of an ample fund, 
raised in honor of the Queen’s Jubilee, and in this we 
wish it abundant success. 

Immigration to Southern Cali- 
fornia.—Myron H. Savage, of Orange Co., Fla., wrote 
us under date of January 17th: ‘The rush of travel to 
California has played havoc with the trade of Florida.” 
On the same day, Mr. 8. C. Smith, an old friend of the 
American Agriculturist, who proceeded last autumn from 
Platte Co., Nebraska, to Carlsbad, San Diego Co., Cal., 
wrote as follows: ‘*I have been camping in a ‘shack’ 
here wich part of my family for about three weeks. Iam 
waiting very impatiently for my cottage to be completed. 
We have jast obtained an official analysis of our mineral 
water here. It appears to be almost identical with that 
of the justly celebrated Carlsbad waterof Germany. The 





State chemist pronounces it superior in this respect, that 
itis more powerful. Weare now drilling for what the old 
settlers call sweet water, and have struck fine, soft water, 
perfectly free from all mineral substances, two hundred 
and forty fect below the surface. Our mineral well is 
over five hundred feet deep. We have, beyond question, 
the most beantiful place on the Pacific Coast, and the 
best beach; it isas levelasa floor for miles, with no 
undertow. We have three hundred and forty acres. There 
are other lands about here to be purchased. The immi- 
gration is rapid to Southern California. There are plenty 
of quail and rabbits hereabouts, and last Saturday, Elmer 
(my son) saw three deer about three miles back.” 





e 

A Colorado Subscriber’s Opin- 
ions and Suggestions.—Mr. C. E. Lawton, Ara- 
pahoe Co., Colo., writes us: Have received ‘Homes 
for Home Builders” that we sent for as premium 
for the American Agriculturist. Tt is just what I 
wanted, and worth three times the price of the sub- 
scription. You may count on me (as my father was 
before me) as a regular subscriber for your most valuable 
periodical. If there is any paper deserving the support 
of every man at the head of a family, whether he bea 
farmer who goes to Heaven when he dies, or a banker 
who goes to Canada before he dies, it is the American 
Agriculturist,“and I hope the next wealthy old chap who 
dies, instead of bequeathing all he cannot take with him 
to some college where they raise up so many young men 
to become dudes, will hand you over a few thousand to 
help defray the great expense you must go to in order to 
secure so much valuable reading matter for your sub- 
scribers. 

If fathers would only keep the American Agricul- 
turést in reach of their boys while growing up, they 
would find when their sons came West to grow up with 
the country, that they would not come with their pockets 
full of revolvers and trunks loaded down with ammuni- 
tion, for the purpose of slaying buffalo and Indians—the 
former now extinct, and the latter our quietest and most 
law-abiding citizens; but instead, would come with 
enough agricultural knowledge in their heads to see at a 
glance that a comfortable home and an independent life 
were in their reach merely by taking advantage of our 
preémption or homestead laws. 


oo —-—— 


Catalogues Acknowledged. 


SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 


J. Boretano & Son, Baltimore, Md.—Ilustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of garden, farm and flower seeds. 

ALFRED BriIpGEMAN, New York.—Illustrated and de- 
scriptive catalogue of vegetable, grass and flower seeds; 
also garden tools. 

Francis Britt, Hempstead, L. I., N. ¥Y.—Price list of 
Long Island garden seeds, for market gardeners and 
others. 

Rogert Burst, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. — ‘‘ Garden 
Guide.” A handsome and very complete illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of vegetable, field and flower seeds. 

Busy & Son & MeEtssNner, Bushberg, Mo.—Price list of 
hardy grape vines. Colored plate of the Empire State 
Grape. 

W. ATLEE Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Farm 
annual and catalogue of garden, farm and flower seeds. 
An elegant, richly illustrated pamphlet, containing a 
complete list of all the standard and many new varieties, 
Three colored plates. This firm has recently openeda 
branch house in London, England. 


A D. Cowan & Co., New York.—Catalogue of choice 
garden, farm and flower seeds. A very complete list; 
very tastefully gotten up. Market garden sceds a spe- 
cialty. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.—‘‘ Garden Calen- 
der,’”’ a richly illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
vegetables, flower and field seeds; also, flowering and 
ornamental plants, nursery stock, and implements. One 
of the most complete lists of the season. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.—Seed Annual. An 
illustrated and descriptive catalogue of vegetable. flower 
and farm seeds, with supplement of novelties. The cul- 
tural directions good and unusually concise. 

L. W. GoopE.t, Dwight, Mass. — Catalogue of seeds, 
trees and plants. 

GREEN’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y.—‘“* Fruit 
Guide” and catalogue of plants, trees, shrubs, vines, 
etc.; valuable cultural directions; handsome colored 
plate of the Jessie Strawberry. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.—Illustrated 
catalogue of warranted vegetable, flower and garden 
seeds. Many promising novelties, 

S. Y. Harnes & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Illustrated cata- 
logue of garden, field and flower seeds. 

G. H. & J. H. Hag, South Glastonbury, Conn.—Spe- 
cial trade list of new raspberries. 

R. D. Hawrey & Co., Hartford, Conn .—Catalogue of 
seeds and agricultural and horticultural implements and 
machines. 

GeEorGE W. P. JERRARD, Caribou, Me.—Catalogue of 
Northern-grown seed potatoes and seeds. | 
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JOHNSON & STOKES, Philadelphia, Pa.—‘* Garden ang 
Farm Manual.” A very complete, illustrated catalogue 
of seeds, etc. Many novelties and specialties. 

R. 8S. Jounston, Stockley, Del.—Price list of nursery 
stock. 

J. F. LeCiare, Brighton, N. Y.—Circular of Moore's 
Diamond Grape. 

Henry LEE, Denver, Col.—lIllustrated and descriptive 
catalogue of flower and vegetable seeds. Two fine col- 
ored plates. 

I. & J. L. LEonanp, Iona, N. J.—Price list of nursery 
stock. 

A. W. Livineston’s Sons, Columbus, Ohio.—Seed An- 
nual, An illustrated catalogue of seeds. Three colored 
plates. 

J.T, Lovett, Little Silver, N. J.—‘* Guide to Fruit Cul- 
ture.” This is a real gem of a catalogue of small fruits, 
fruit and ornamental trees, etc., containing all the old 
varieties of value and many new ones now offered for the 
first time. Seven colored plates. 

Aaron Low, Essex, Mass.--Illustrated seed catalogue 
and “ Garden Manual.” 


J. M. McCut.Lovens Sons, Cincinnati, O.—Tllustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of garden, field and flower 
seeds, plants, implements, etc. A complete assortment. 

NoRTHRUP, 3RASLAU & GOODWIN Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.—TIllustrated catalogue of *‘Northern-grown seeds.’” 

GEORGE PINNEY, Evergreen, Wis.—Price list of ever- 
greens, forest trees and tree seeds. 

A.M. Ramsey & Son, Mahomet, Tex.—Catalogue of the 
Lone Star Nursery, 

W. W. Rawson & Co., Boston, Mass.—* Illustrated 
Hand Book.” A large, elegant catalogue of vegetable, 
flower and field seeds. This is one of the most carefully 
prepared Catalogues of the season, showing the hand of 
the experienced seedsman, B, K. Bliss, who is now asso- 
ciated with this house, 

J. A. Roperts, Malvern, Pa.—Price list of nursery 
stock. 








Joun Savi, Washington, D. C.—Descriptive catalogue 
of new, rare and beautifal plants 

SHAKER SEED Co., Mount Lebanon, N. Y.—lIilustrated 
and descriptive catalogue, and amateur’s guide to the 
flower and vegetable garden, 

W. H. Suir, Philadelphia, Pa.—Descriptive aud illus- 
trated catalogue of sceds, and farm, garden and green- 
house requisites. 

Isaac F. TrturmeuHast, La Plume, Pa.—Tllustrated cat- 
alogue of flower seeds, Conveniently arranged for ready 
reference, Also a catalogue of vegetable seeds. 

F, WALKER & Co., New Albany, Ind., and Louisville, 
Ky.—Catalogue of nursery stock and ornamental plants. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICAN WELL Works, Aurora, I1].—** Encyclopedia 
of Well-sinking Appliances.’? A substantial pamphlet 
containing many hundreds of illustrations and descrip- 
tions of every imaginable apparatus of service in well- 
sinking. 

AmeEs PLow Company, Boston, Mass.—Circular of the 
Matthews Seed Drills and Hand Cultivators, 


H. L. BENNETT, Westerville, O.—II]ustrated circular of 
Bennett’s Improved Stump and Rock Extractor, 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MANUFACTURING Co., New- 
burgh, N. Y.—Circular of their ‘‘ New Excelsior” and 
**New Model” lawn mowers. 

Geo. ErtEL & Co., Quincy, Ill.—Circular of hay, straw, 
moss and wool presses. 

H. W. Jonns M’r’e Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
—Catalogue and price list of Asbestos Paints, with in- 
structions how to use them. Those contemplating paint- 
ing this spring will find it to their advantage to send for 
this pamphlet. 

Lake Bros. & C€o., Catonsville, Md.—Circular of 
* Lake’s Forcing Boxes.” 

Wm. E. Lincotn Co., Warren, Mass.—Descriptive cata- 
logue of the Patent Channel Can Creamery, and other 
dairy apparatus, 

LoupEN Macutinery Co., Fairfield, Ia.—Illustrated 
catalogue of hay tools. 

Cuas. F, Mutu & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Catalogue 
and price list of bees and bee-keepers’ supplies. 

Duane H. Nasu, Millington, N. J. (Successor to Nash 
& Bro.)—Catalogue of the ** Acme *”’ Pulverizing Harrow, 
Clod Crusher and Leveler, This is a large pamphlet, min- 
utely describing and illustrating this peeriess farm im- 
plement. Over two thousand testimonials in its favor are 
given. 

A. T. Owens, Curwensville, Pa.—Catalogue and price 
list of thoroughbred poultry. 

C. C. Post, Burlington, Vt.—Circular of the ** Eureka” 
Sap Spouts. 

A. H. Rerp, Philadelphia, Pa.—Illustrated circular of 
** Reid’s Creamery’ and other dairy apparatus. 

J. A. Roperts, Malvern, Pa.—Price list of light Brah- 
mas and Wyandottes. 

Smitus, Powe. & Lamp, Syracuse, N. Y.—‘* Milk and 
Butter Records of the Renowned ‘ Lakeside Herd’ of 
Holstein-Friesian Cattle.” 

H. L, Stapies & Co., Richmond. Va.—‘‘The New 
South.” A catalogue of lands in the South. 

C. STEVENS, Napanee, Ont.—Catalogue and price list 
of Canada unleached hard-wood ashes, 

U. 8. WATERPROOFING FIBER Co., New York.—Circu- 
lar of the ** Patent Waterproof Plant-Bed Muslin,” used 
instead of glass for protecting plants. 

J. E. Wuitrne, Montrose, Pa,—Circular of Whiting’s 
Patent Saw-Set. 
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An Old mo World-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 
RELIEF AND CURE OF 


J. M. THORBURN & = 


15 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


COLDS, High Class Vegetable, Flower and Tree Seeds. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE ABOVE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS, 


To our friends who have not a rene received it, we are a to mail our New Becomes oo of high-class seeds for 1887. 





——:AND ALL :—— 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 





For sale, only in boxes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 





BUTTER 
? SALTING 


Attachment 


. ene 
with which “™ oz. to 
Butter canbe 40 pounds 
weighed and salted at one op- 


HOW TO 
_GROW 





we E. D.: Porsay. Sent free to a 
tending purchasers; to others for 
5c. Best of Plants at Fair Prices. 

u Putney & Woodward,Brentwood,N.Y. 








rr) > TON 


J ONES| peer 


Tare Beam aud Beam Box, 
AND 
‘ai C 4 cHAWTO TON — ES he pays the freight—for free 


List mention this paper and 


Pri 
address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
— Binghamton, N 





eration, and without figuring 
Every scale warran’ 
MOSELEY & STODDARD Mfg. Co 
POULTNEY. Vermont 


| SEE HERE Ww hy not save oneshalf on 1,000 useful 


# Articles? Send for Catalogue. Big pay 


to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Illinois. 








YLE’s 
EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 
URIFYING 
ROPERTIES. 


RESS AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 


RUDENT 
EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 


Sold by All : fmemn | 


Be JAMES PYLE, a fork 











NN ‘ees confidence in the Estey 
44 Organ. Its tone, the perfection of 
\\material in its construction, and the 
Ai painstaking care given toevery detail 
S are reasons for its leading position. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of 
the best and purest materials obtainable. They have a lurger sale than 
any other paints made in this country or abroad, and, although they cost 
a trifle more per gallon, they will do more and better work for the same 
amount of money, owing to their wonderful covering properties, while 
their superior durability renders them the most economical paints im the 
world. Sample Sheets and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
H.W. Johns’ Fire and Water-Proof Asbestos Roofing, Sheathing, Building Felt, 


Asbestos Steam Packings, Boiler Coverings, 


Roof Paints, Fire-Proof Paints, etc. 


VULCABESTON. Moulded Piston-Rod Packing, Rings, Gaskets, Sheet Packing, etc. 


Established 1858. 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
LONDON. 





B. F. BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Highest Award & Only Medal for Shoe Dressing, etc., 


Satin 
Polish 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS. 


HIGHES ARD NEW RLEAN 
— ‘i TAM WAR PETITORS. A 


at Paris Es position, 1878, 
fee French 


Dressing’ 


None Genuine 
Without Paris 
Medal on Every Bottle. 


EX poeraer — 
ILVER MEDAL 


“Moral: Insure in The Travelers.” 


Be xsomance 77 ORIGINAL 


wy 

COMPANY. ACCIDENT 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

LARGEST IM THE. WORLD 





Also Best of Life on 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, frtiucrs. tor exci $1,000 
with $15 Weekly Indemnity. 

ACCIDENT TICKETS, 0 cscs Yor ato‘ alt Lo. 
cal Agencies and Leading Railroad Stations. 


ALSO THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY NonFotea mane 


Paid Policy- Holders $13,000,000. 





| Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and imme- 
mediately upon receipt of satisfactory proofs. 


'Assets, . . $9,111,000 
Surplus, . $2,129,000 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, RODNEY DENNIS, 
President. Secretary. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t See’y. 





STEAM — 
Portable, Agricultural, Stationary, 


ALSO 
Four-Driver Traction Engines. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Wood, Taber & Morse, 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 
Catalogues and Prices sent on application. 


7 ~~ AND NOT 
WILLWIND ~~’ ANY WATCH boat, oUT. 


by watchamkers. By mail, 25c. Circulars 
SOLD free. J. S. BIRCH & CO., ist Lewis St., N. Y. 


on James River, Va.. in Claremont 
ft FAI Mi! Peleuy, . Illustrated Circular Free. 
MANCHA, Raymond, Surry Co., Va 
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Have been planted by some 
growers for 49 years. They have 
been a standard among Critical 
lanters for purity and vitality. 
nly varieties of merit are offer- 
ed that have been thoroughly 
tested _on_ our trial grounds. 
DREER’S GARDEN CA- 
LENDAR for 1887, ready in 
January, has been revised and en- 
larged, mailed on receipt of three 
2-cent stamps. Seed Catalogue 
free. HENRY A. DREER, Svedsman and Florist, 

714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEEDS. 


EVERY ONE WHO HAS A GARDEN 


SHOULD READ A COPY OF MY 


CATALOGUE OF SEEDS, ETC. 


Mailed free. It contains a complete price list of the best 
varieties ia cultivation, besides all the desirable novelties 
of last season, and nearly everything else in my line of 
business. LFRED BRIDGEMAN, 

37 East 19th street, New York City. 


AOS 


Are always grown from selected seed stocks 

which insures not only the earliest vegetables, 

but those of finest quality, and guaranteed to 

give salisfaction or money refunded. Our handsomely 

illustrated Garden Guide mailed on application, 
ROBERT BUIST, JR. 

Seed Crower. PHILADELPHIA. 






















JE—invaluable to all 
125 pages, including 


TS, VINES, 


83d Year. 700 Acres. 21 La 
THE STORRS 


PAINESVILLE, LAKE Co., 








fe, SHAKERS FAMOUS 
ardenSeeds 


New and greatly enlarged Catalogue, Magnificently Illus- 
trated, sent on receipt of 4 cts. in stamps to pay postage. 
Send forit. Regular customers supplied free. If you are 
a Market Gardener or Trucker notify us, and we will send 
you our Special List. Don’t fail to send for it, as we make 
unparalleled offers. Address 


SHAKER SEED CO., 
MT. LEBANON, N. Y. 


LAKE’S 


FORCING BOXES, 


Sample Package ou receipt of 
10 Cents. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
- Catonsville Mfg. Co. 


Maryland. 









Patent APPLIED For. 
Lake’s one-piece Honey Sections at $2.00 per 
1,000, 4% x 44 x 115-16 inches, f. 0. b. 





NDERSON’S WARRANTED GARDEN SEEDS Chal- 
lenge the World for Superiority. Cheapest honse in 
America. Choice Grapevines given _away to purchasers. 
Special Offers: 10 packets fine Pansy. Double Petunia, Prim- 
ula, Verbena, Carnation and other flower seeds, 25c. 5 beau- 
tiful House Plants by mail for 25c._Price Lists free. 
A, C. ANDERSON, Seedsman & Florist, Leigh, Nebraska, 
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be returned. 





Tennessee Sweet 
Potato Pumpkin, 
Price. 10c. per pkt. 






-y 
NOp r 


PLANTS, SEEDS, BY 


a aC 9 a 






GOOD THINGS 


Do you want the best Pumpkin known for cooking purposes; 

the largest, earliest and most productive Tomato. grown, and the 
finest flavored and best shipping Melon in the world, not cracked up 
novelties, but varieties that have stood the test,.and without doubt three 
of the best vegetables in the Pumpkin, Melon and Tomato family? 
guarantee each and everyone to give perfect satisfaction, or the money will 
With your order ask for copy of 1887 Catalogue, containing: all the 
GOOD THINGS for the farmer and planter. 


Miller’s Cream. 
Melon, 
Price, 15c. per pkt. 
or One Packet of each postpaid for 25c. 


S. Y. HAINES & C0, 


Seedsmen,, 
H Front st., b¥* 


Se 






We 






GIVE. THEM A TRIAL, 








The Turrer- 
Tomato, 
Price, 10c.. per pkt. 
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For 1887 


FRUIT TREES and SMALL FR 


mail, express, and freight. 
quarters for ERTE K 
rior quality. MONMOUTH STRAY 
earlier, firmer, and fully equal in all other properties. 
all Raspberries.. JAPAN 
PEAR, MEECH’S QUINCE, &c. 


is more elegant thanever. Itisa book of over 60 pa 
liluminated cover, giving ~~. practical instructior 

‘RUITS, Full instructions for obtainiug 
Honest descriptions of all valuable varieties, both new and old, and lowest 


N PLUMs, ind the great curculio plum SPAULDING, 


ges, illustrated with 200 engravings and 

18. for planting, pruning, and management of 
Plantsof ali kinds b 

ead 


‘ruit Trees and 
ices. 


BLACK BERRY, absolutely hardy, enormons size, very early, most prolific, healthy and of supe~ 
WBERRY on improved Crescent with a perfect blossom ; fifty 
GOLDEN QUEEN, the most beautiful, profitable, and bess 


per cent. larger, 
af 


LAWS6GN or COMET! 


SMALL FRUITS, APPLE, PEACH, AND NUT TREES SPECIALTIES. 


Trees and plants by mail a leading feature. 


snide with numerous artistic eolored plates, 10 cts.$ without plates, 5 ces. 


Price-list free. Al] who mention this paper will receive a copy of Orchard and Garden, the Best Horticultural Monthly, 


gratis. 






at hand). 
try. 


T. LOVETT, LITTLE SILVER, NEW JERSEY. 


ST aT ee —— — — — SS 
9 
@ TRADEMARK ° ELY & C0 S seein tear tet eae Wee 
aan ban for $I :00 
FAIR,HONEST # RELIABLE any 20 varieties of Gare 


den, Field or Flower Seeds, in our! 
that you — select from our Catalogue (or that of any American Seed House if ours is 

e have grown from original stocks all 

the most complete stocks of Garden Seeds for either wholesale or retail trade in this coun- 
: For 10c. we will mail any 2 packets of Seeds you want, together with a copy of our 
Garden Almanac and Seed Manual, 9% pages. It is gotten up to be a practical 
friend in making and running a Garden. i 
in these offers than have ever before been mailed for thesame money, If you prefer,we will 





e packets, including Peas. Beans & Corn, 


ovelties of merit, and carry one of 


We aim to give more Good Reliable Seeds 


make pew po of 20 papers for $1, designed to give the best complete family garden. Market Gardeners 


should read 


he testimonials from truckers around Philada. who have used our s, 


pp. 64 of our Catalogu 


on 
and get Special Prices to them before buying elsewhere. We have a new and select strain of Jersey Wakefiel 
Cabbage, which we believe is the earliest, hardiest, and largest heading stock of this variet over ellered, Sold 


only in 3 oz. pkts, mailed for 25c. each or & for St. 
true to name, or money refunded. 


1. Every seed sold by us is warrante 
11) papers Choice Flower Seeds mailed for 25c. 


i pure, fresh, and 
ecan give you the Seeds 





finest vogotables known torday. 2. DEFOREST ELY & CO. s30fviarner se. Philadelphia, Pa 


~ SMITE Iustrted Seed. Catalog 


cE all applicants desiring 

CHOICE SELECTIONS of FLOWER, 

CO AP, VEGETABLE, FIELD, BIRD SEEDS, 

/ &c., ASPARAGUS and other roots, 

true to name and of best quality. 

IMPLEMENTS and everything per- 

taining to the GARDEN or GREEN 

HOUSE at lowest prices. A TRIAL 
ORDER SOLICITED. 


WM. H. SMITH, Seedsman, 
1018 MARKET ST., Philadelnhiagg Pa. 












SEEDS, BULBS & PLANTS 


We give the best variety, best novelties and best prices in 
all kinds of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 


Fruits. Weare headquarters for all that is new, rare and 
beautiful. Our large Catalogue for 1887 is the most ele- 


gant ever issued. It contains 2 large chromos and 8 colored 
ylates of new Flowers and hundreds of beautiful Engray- 
ngs. Mailed on receipt of 10 or 12 cents in stamps, which is 
only a part ofits cost to us. You will be sorry if you order 


your garden supplies before you see this magnificent Cata- 
logue. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. Y. 





ibley’s Tested Seed@® 
ibley’s Tested See 
Catalogue. free on application. 


‘ i for it. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. & CHICAGO, ILL. 





Cauliflowers, and How to Grow Them. 


Plain, practical and explicit directions in minute detail. 
By mail, 20 cents. Catalogue of Choice Long Island 
Garden Seeds free. 

FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, (lL. I.), N. Ye 


PATENT PROTECTING CLOTH, 


For Farmers, Florists, Gardeners, &c. 
Supersedes glass. One-tenth the cost on Cold Frames, 
Hot-beds, etc. Unequaled for Tobacco Plant Beds. Pro- 
motes rapid, hardy growth. Used and endorsed by leading 
growers. Circulars and Samples free. Mention American 
Agricultur’st. 
UNITED STATES WATERPROOFING FIBRE CO., 


56 South St., New York. 
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SEEDS FOR THE FARM. 
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—- HENDERSON'S -— 


pecial Grass Mixture, 
FOR HAY AND PERMANENT PASTURE. 


Our SPECIAL GRASS MIXTURE for Hay and PERMANENT PastuRE is composed of Orchard 
Grass and other early grasses that insure the Hay crop three weeks earlier than Timothy. Mr. Crozier, 
of Northport, L, I., one of the authors of “How THe Farm Pays,” says at page 111 of that work: “ The 
present season (1883) my whole crop of hay was cut and in the barn by the 2oth of June, twenty days 
before my neighbors began to cut Timothy. This earliness not only gives three weeks longer for the 
aftermath to grow, but what is of far more importance, is that at this date the Ox-eyed Daisies are not yet 
in condition to seed, so that should any of them happen to be in the field, they are cut before they have 
ripened their seeds, and hence we thus get clear of this destructive weed by using the Special Mixture.” 

FOR PASTURE LANDS these deep-rooting grasses are even more valuable than for hay, as they 
give an excellent pasture for twenty years without renewal. Farmers that are abreast of the times have 
been using this mixture largely for the last five years, many of them to the entire exclusion of Timothy. 

The price of Henderson’s Special Grass Mixture is $2.50 per bushel (four 
bushels being required for an acre), to which should be added TEN POUNDS OF MAMMOTH 
CLOVER, price $1.80, making the entire cost of seeding an acre $19.60, This is double the cost 
of Timothy, but remember it has FOUR TIMES the duration of Timothy when used for pasture, and 
from its earliness and greater weight of crop is equally advantageous for hay. 


ROOT CROP. SEEDS. 











Per lb. Per 5 lbs. 
Mr. William Crozier, who is himself a large grower of Mangels pean arg sete sseeedbersetercereeeeees oa cts. ey > 
for feeling stock, says at page 62 of ** Mow the Farm Pays :”? cy sls eg ea eae a cts. . 
‘* T estimate the average value of Mangel for feeding stock to be $4.00 Lane’s Imperial Sugar Beet........ ........ 60 cts. 2.00 
per ton, or $120 per acre ; two tons—the average crop of hay—would Carrot. 
be only $30 per acre. The seed, manure and cultivation of a crop of | Long Orange Improved ........-.........00065 $1.00 $3.75 
Mangels need not exceed $80 per acre at the utmost, leaving a clear | Danvers..........-.. cetteeseeees pitt teteeeeereseeeeeees 1.00 3.75 
profit of $40 per acre over the labor.” Yellow and White Belgian.............----+- 75 3.00 
Turnip. 
Mangel Wurzel and Sugar Beet. Improved American Purple Top Ruta 
Per lb. Per 5 lbs. ia irieue: inectnnnacrngcetsduvararedcnaiongh 75 cts. $2.50 
Henderson’s Colossal Long Red.......... 70 cts. $2.50 | Red Top Strap Leaf...........................5. 60 cts. 2.25 
Norbiton Giant Long Red...........-.-.-.--- 60 cts. 2.00 | Yellow Aberdeen......................55 ceeeeeeee 75 cts. 2.50 
SPOTTY POPU AG 6 oivsccesacicccccsscsscaesscecaseus 70 cts. 2.50 De eGR INE oc. 5 01555 dic.cccec corccinclnrsisecicsreniss sicmcraaia 75 cts. 2.50 
Henderson’s Champion Yellow Clobe.. 70 cts. 2.50 | YVEHOW StOMe....creecrcrccccserreeeeeeneeeesenenes 75 cts. 2.50 


At the above rates the purchaser pays express charges. We will send by mail, however, if postage is 
added at the rate of 16 cents per pound. Peter Henderson’s revised essay on ‘“ Root Crops ror FarM 
Stock,” containing full instructions for culture and winter preservation, will be sent free to all purchasers 
from this advertisement—to all others on receipt of 20 cents. The new work, ‘“ How THE Farm Pays,” 
written by Peter Henderson and William Crozier, mailed for $2.50, or given as Premium on all purchases 
of seeds to value of $20. For details of Book, see January No. American Agriculturtst, Money orders, 
bank drafts, postal notes, or postage stamps received in payment. 

Our CATALOGUE, NO. 17, of TESTED FARM, GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS and 
BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, 140 pages (size, 11x8 inches), is this year sent out in an illuminatrd cover. It 
is replete with new engravings of choice flowers and vegetables, and contains besides two beautiful 
colored plates. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents in stamps, which may be deducted from the first order, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., “** saree 
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"ARM ANNUAL FOR (887 


Will be sent FREE TO ALL who write for it. It isa 
Handsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds 
illustrations, three Colored Plates. 

THE BEST GARDEN, FARM 


E 
Thoroughbred STOCK and 
BULBS, PLANTS. Fancy POULTRY. 
scribes Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers of real 
9 value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send address on 


. ATLEE BURPEE & co. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






Vaughan’ Store srnSe7 
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Floral Guide for 1887 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of Illustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Garden- 
ing and Flower Culture, and over 150 containing an Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS AND VEGETA- 
BLES grown, with directions how to grow them, where the best 

can be procured, with prices of each. This book mailed free SEEDS, PLANTS, AND BULBS 
on receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. Every one interested in @ 


garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We refer to the millions of persons who have 
planted our seeds. BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 

















ALBERT DICKINSON 
198, 200, 202 & 204 Market St. CHICACO, ILL. 


ae x se BUY NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 


| For a change this year and double your yields: Wheat, 46 bu. ; Oats, 160; Potatoes, 
II i 


9 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c, 
115,117&119KinzieSt. POP CORN. _ 
Warehouses) 104,106,108 & 110 MichiganSt, Orrices, 115KrnzreSr, 
NS a a 


600; Barley, 64 bu. per acre. Choice new tested vegetables gives you a profit of $250 
per acre on Cabbage, 200 on Early Peas, Onions, Celery, etc. 26 pkgs. absolutely the 
\) earliest Vegetables on trial for $1.00, Post free. Headquarters for anything in Seed and 

’ Plant line, Grass and Clover seeds in great quantities, Don't buy till you see catalogue 


with Prize Offer. JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 


WILL YOU LET THEM SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES? 


If you do not use Tillinghast’s Puget Sound Cabbago Seeds it is 
because you do not know that they are the best inthe market. If you do not 
know it, it is because you have neglected to test them. Thousands of gardeners 
who have tested them do know it, and I ask you to not let another seed time 
pass without proving them. Jonathan Sheldon, West Greece, N. Y., writes: 
“The Cabbage seeds I got from you last season beat all other seed in this sec- 
tion, and that is saying considerable, as there was about 200 car loads shipped 
from here. I grew 40,000 and shall raise sixty to one hundred thousand this 
season. 

Urias Fink, Massilon, 0., writes: ‘Your P.S. Cabbage Seeds gave better 
satisfaction than ever before. One of our growers says that out of 18,000 early 
plants set, not one dozen failed to produce marketable heads. All my customers 
are pleased.” 

hese are but samples of letters received from every State in the Union. If 
your faith is not strong enough to impel you to purchase, please do me the justice 
to send your address and a stamp for postage and I will mail you samples FREE. 
They will speak for themselves. I have all the leading varieties, early and late, 
at 5 cents per packet, 25 cents per ounce, $3.00 per pound. They are grown from 
, perfect heads, from the best strains of stock fn the world, and seeded in acoun- 
euenis = ; try perfectly adapted to the fullest development of cabbages. My Catalogue 

giving fuller particulars wiil be mailed free on application. If interested please address 


ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Lack’a Co., Pa. 


fs oN | i 0 
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‘o tools have ever gained markable for simplicity, Invaluable in any Family Will do the work of 6 to 
Ameri- stre ease i 10 men with the com- 
yon ye idly, Peta of —_= Vegetable Garden. mon hand hoe 


fm assed ad Cheaters oot S, L, ALLEN & CO.™ bli Xeni Puiar Ba 


EV ERG REENS. 


AM ARBOR VITAE—The Ironclad Evergreen, for Shelter Belts, Groves and 
Hedges. Tested in the drouth of 1886. 

500 Am. Arbor Vitae, 5 to 12 inch. (Ry Mail or Express prepaid) 7° 

‘ to ee es “ 3 0 











300 “ ied ss 15 inch. 00 
200 * sad 63 selected 15in. “ - “a “ 3 00 
500 Norway Spruce, 3yr.seedlings. “ sf pws ad id 3 00 
300 4 3yr. trans. So a es 3 00 
iol? os 4 yr. trans. eS ae “6 8 00 
100 “ “ 4yr. twice trans. “ “ “ “ “ 3 00 


ANY TWO LOTS FOR $5.00. 
American Spruce, Hemlock Spruce, Scotch, Austrian, and White Pines, Balsam 
Firs, and other varieties, all sizes and prices. 
REMEMBER, | send the above lots prepaid, by Mail or Express, as you di- 
rect, on receipt of price named. 


FoR TREE CLAIMS. 


White Ash seeds, $1.75 per bu. Soft Maple seeds, $1.50 per bu. All kinds of 
seeds and seedlings. Send for my free Price Lists. 


W. D. BOYNTON, Shiocton, Wisconsin. 


























TELLS THE WHOLE STORY 
FOR THE GARDENER: THE FARMER-AND THOSE: 


WHO LOVE PLANTS: AND-FLOWERS. senp o stamps. 
J-C-VAUGHAN~42 ta satte st- “CHICAGO 





‘1@ ONLY_THE BE 
A ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE. 


A.D.COWAN & CO. 












ORY and Shaker’s Sugar Corn, All Seasons Deep Head, 

Warren Cabbage, Bay State, Early Marrow Squash, 
Early Durham Potato, Globe Danvers Onion, Beauty To- 
mato, Excelsior, Early Vermont, Dwf. Champion Perpetual 
Peas. Prime stock for Farmers and Gardeners. New 
Storm King Fuchsia, New Roses, Geraniums, Carnations, 
Verbenas, New Pearl Aster, finest known. Superior Pan- 
sies. Special attention given to Floristers’, Gardeners’ and 
Farmers’ orders. 


way 


* - \ Z 
Pie'spatt Se 


cru! TS 4 M 
f NOVELTIES eines 
m8= C.E£.ALLEN BRATTLEBO 
SEED from 40 acres. Improved Nan- 
7 semond, Early Golden, and all leading 
varieties. Best stock, lowest prices. 


POTATO 8,000,000 plants in May and June. Write 
for circular ; special prices on big lots, 





W. W. RAT 


All Seasons Cabbage, Baltimore Nut- 
meg Cantelope, Eclipse Beet, Florida 
Favorite Watermelon, Oak Leaf Let- 
tuce, Prizetaker Tomato. These are 


valuable tested sorts, try them. 10 cts, 
per paper. J. BOLGIANO & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


Extra heavy, 1 a Conover’s Colossal Asparagus roots, 
$1 for 200, $2'for 500, by mail, prepaid, or $3.50 per 1,000, $15 
for 5,000, by Express or Freight. Address 

THE O. AND NURSERY CO., Forgy P.O., Clark Co., 0. 


BONE, Marietta, Ohio. 











EEDS GIVEN AWAY! A package mixed Flower 
\ Seeds (500 kinds), with Park’s Floral Guide, all for2 
stamps. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg, Pa, 


ONION SEED, CABBAGE SEED. 


SEED POTATOES. 


Extra Early, Large Red, Yellow Globe Danvers, South- 
port Red, Yellow and White Globe Onion Seed. Also, Jer- 
sey Wakefield, ‘‘ Hawley’s ’ Improved Early Brunswick and 
Late Dutch Drumhead Cabbage Seed, all of our own special 
Market Gardeners’ stocks, fresh and pure, by the ounce or 
pound. Mail or Express. 

Send for our NEW SEED CATALOGUE of choice 
Northern Grown Seeds. 

R. D. HAWLEY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








~ FOREST TREES 


Catalpa Speciosa, 
White Ash, European 
Larch, Pines, Spruces, 
Arbor Vites, etc., etc. 

Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 


Forest and Evergreen 
Seeds, 


m R. DOUGLAS & SON, 
Waukegan, Jil 














EVERGREENS 


and European Larches ; all sizes. 
All Nursery grown at prices never 
before offered. Norway Spruce 
Scotch, Austrian, White an 

Mountain Pines, Balsam Fir, 
Northern Red Cedar, and Arbor 
Vitze from $3 per 1,000 up. Ship- 
ped with safety to all parts of the 
4 U.S. Price list free. D. HILL, 
Sx. Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ill. 
Mention this paper. 








EVERGREENS 

25 varieties; FOREST TREES, 

$0 varieties, all sizes. Prices from 

50 cents per 1000 up. 50 varieties 

P of TREE SEEDS. Lowest Prices, 

Largest Stock and Greatest Varie- 

“ty in America. Large Trees for 

. Street and Park Planting in great @ 

yariety, by the carload. Wholesale Lists free. 
GEO. PINNEY, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 








i i LL RS 
TATIVE EVERGREEN PLANTS.—Balsam Fir, 


Arbor Vite, White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, and Larch, 


6 to 12 inches, at $8 per 1,000; 5,000 for ow! 10,000 for $17.50. 
Packing Free. JAMES A. ROOT, Sk 


aneateles, N. Y. 
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W. W. RAWSON & CO. 


34 South Market St, Boston, Mass., 
Importers and Growers of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


PLANTS, 
ai a mi B. K. BLISS & SONS, formerly of New York. 
“ip FOR THE Af AND reyVatt] a boy Ov New Catalogue for 1887, beautifully illustrated, with two 


large colored plates and many choice engravings, 92 pages, 


Me.GARO” REQUISITES- 8x llinches, will be sent to our customers of last year, also to 


former customers of B. K. Bliss & Sons, without charge—to all 
others upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps, which will berefunded 
with first order. B. K. BLISS, surviving partner of above 


NEW BOOK ON GARDENING. __ fronithcirformereustomers. "> Persons! attention to onders 
QUCCESS in Market Gardening and Vegetable Grower’s Manual, by W. W. Rawson, Practical Market 
Gardener. The most instructive work of the kind ever published, full of important information to market gardeners and 

to all growers of vegetables in large or small quantities. 180 pages, fully illustrated, sent post-paid by mail, upon receipt of $1.00, 
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FARM ANNUAL For (887 
Will be sent KREE TO ALL who sage for it. Itisa 
Handsome Book of 128 Pages, with hundreds of 
sasteations, three Colored Plates, and tells all about 
peg LE 

oroughbre an 
BULBS, PLANT , Fancy POULTRY. tt do- 
scribes Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers of real 
9 value, which cannot be obtained elsewhere. Send address on postal 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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i SPECIAL ATTENTION 1S CALLED TO our REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 


2 A NDARD ava AND DWARF PEARS 
> CG 4 A ad V : N ‘SJ Including such kindsas Niagara, Jessica, Eme- 
ie ALSO pire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, etc. etc. 


Prices reduced to suit the times. Correspondence solicited, Catalogue Free. 48° 32d YEAR. 600 ACRES. 


21 Greenhouses. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO, Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


SCOTT’S FLOWERS 


growingourstroupane bp Sole ROSES. SPlOWER see Lt <S AL tTerirarcnoite an on ai: 
Rare Novelties, 4 Pend beauty. Handsomely illustrated Cata fat a lovely Co} 
Bistet Soom. deemmeni kensice ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EEE 


TE REAUTIFUL EVERSBLOOMING. JOHN SAUL’S CATALOGUE 


R ©) Ss E Ss New, Rare and Beautiful Plants for 1887 
Is NOW READY. 


For 18 Years our Great Seeciat Plant lovers will find a large collection of very beautiful 


























ppt ben pane S. We pss a and rare Plants, as well as novelties of merit. This rich 
fiatest Novelties an bie pe row the ero in differ- collection is well-grown, and offered at very low prices. 
ent sizesand pricestosuitall. WesendSTRONG,VIGOR- YRCHIDS—A very large stock of choice East Indian, 


OUS PLANTS safely by mail or express to all points. —-. ae. on niin a , 
Also, Catalogues of Roses, Orchids, Seeds, Trees, etc. 

SAGary cia $ a m a hg é JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 

Our New Guide describes neatly 600 Anest 


Unter Neva ee iy BAY STATE FLOWER SEEDS. 


pte eal THE DINGER & CONARDB CO., Choicest Seeds from premium strains. 

























Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. TWO SUPERB COLLECTIONS. 
Col. *‘A’”’ 20 cts. Col. “B” 20cts,. 
Aster, Rose-Flowered, 15 | Aster Peon y--fi’d.. Per. 
bright colors mixed. fection, 16 colors Tatned. 
Phlox Drumm gran- Petunia, — and 
diflora, choice colors. Marlgo ° hy 4 
' un ia, we of |Mar soy. = Dorado. - 
* Send stamp for our b iful oses,” choice Pansy, New German va- 
Ps, ene ry at tke Goouk tad Verbena, extra from| _ rieties, ea A choice. 
Best Roses, Geraniums, Carnations, choice flowers only. Sweet Alyssum. 
and all kinds of House and Bedding Planta, before order- Calliopsis,mixed colors Salpiglos zis grandi- 
ing elsewhere. We make no extravagant promises, but Mignonette, Gn.Queen.| flora, mixed colors. 
sell GOOD SOLID GOODS at fair prices; safe arrival guar- Chrysanthemum, seg- |Candytuft, mixed. 
anteed by mail or express, Our page of special collec- etum gran diflorum. China & Japan Pinks 
tions will surely contain something you will desire, Zinnia, Doubie fine. finest mixed 
Address BEACH & CO., RICHMOND, IND. Sent postpaid with directions for cultu 
All lovers of choice flowers favoring me with their 
S6000° § 680000000090 GHOSVeE patronage are ganenateet satisfaction. Stamps taken, 





i eh AD DD A. B. HOWARD, Belchertown, Mass. 
TUBEROSES ™GARNATIONS , Bother Ha 
FREE, 2 fovering bulbs, Peart Tuberoseyvoalme | CA TT MORNIA, 


sorts Uc. 14 for $1. New Oxalis Deppii, 13 bulbs1 s10c. THE LAND OF FLOWERS. 








by mail. CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa, Send 50 cents, express or money order, and receive 
BO880° 9° 99S0COOO0O98 658008 by mail, uae aid. 15 large 4 choice new seeds, 
growth of 1886. We will send ame or $1, Pausies, 

farigolds, Mignonette, Asters, Phlox, Smilax, Cockscomb, 


ULBS,—HEMEROCALLIS UNDULATA, from the | Dahlias, single and double; Balsams, Stocks, Hollyhocks, 

Majone De sert, 50 conte, each by mail. Candytuft, ete. All seeds are grown on our own farm. We 

W. L. G. SOULE, San Bernardino, Cal. challenge the world to grow flower seeds to greater 

erfection. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 

FREE TO ALL Our illustrated Catalogue of unded. GEO. W. SESSIONS, Seed Farmer & 
+ New Roses, Plants, Trees and | Nurseryman, San Mateo, San Mateo Co., Cal. 

Seeds. Sendforit. PAUL BUTZ & SON, New ‘Castle, Pa. 

lillustrated Floral Almanac and Guide 

READER '* If you love RARE FLOWERS, choicest with beautifully goeres sample pk. ot 


vy, address ELLIS BROS., Keene, N. H. Flower Seed, FREE. 7 pks., 25c. Address 
It will astonish we please. FREE. JAMES D. FERRIS, 120 Libert) St., New York. 
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Now is the time to pre 

our _ fo’ new and rare 

ruit ane “Orpamenta 
Bie. arai cs ete, Be: 


aunt ae Poesirabl e yp ah 4 we ory the larg 

and most complete general s' Ss. vata 
logues sent to all i Soros customers an nb ot eras 
No. 1, Fruits, 10c. 0. 2, 

trated, 150.3 : No. 3, Stra 0. 4, Woe No. 


5, Roses, fi ETTWANGER BARRY, 


Mt. mont pee. Rec! & SN N. 





EVERYTHING FOR THE 


ARM "= GARDEN. 
Ss ‘S HEADQUARTERS 


S AMERICAN 
at lowest market 


prices on day of ugh’s St 














«Catalogue free.) CINCINNATI, 0, 


TigES waPLANTS 








We offer for the and fine stoc! 

of every descript tion m of sieUrT and Ornamen 
Shrubs, Vines, SMAL 

FRU. He oa | ree ee —_ 





BLOOMINGTON PHENIX) De NURSERY 


SIDNEY TUTTLE & (0. Pro; 


1836. POMONA NURSERIES. — 1887. 


i. LAWSON, hoak Early ‘Rake Pear. 
KIEFFER, best Late Market Pear. 
LE CONTE and other Pear Trees. 
7a Ry” i Largest known Blackberry, 
A ERIE, the Largest very hardy Blagkbe 

Z e Largest v r 

BRIE, the Largest vory ha CHEN Binks *pberries 
PARRY & LIDA, bes t Market Strawberries. 

NIAGARA, EMPIRE STATE and other 













Grapes in large supply. Al the worthy old, 


Cat “promising nee ™s Wm. Parry, Parry, N. J. 
100,000 PEACH TREES, 


Comprising % of the best varieties Apple, Pear, Cher 
Plu uince, and all Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 1 
Ww iison arly Blackberry, 50,000 Early Harvest. These plants 
grows from root cuttings and are apne lants, and will 
e sold very cheap. All other Sma!) Fruit Plants and Vines 
at low prices. Send direct to the Nursery and get first-class 
stock at first cost. For Price List address. 
CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, NJ. 


372. {FRUIT TREES 


nes, Plants, etc. 
4 Ap heen t on Peach,Cherry, Plum, 
== be p berry, 
G es, &o, Catalogue 
J. S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


NEW CHERRY. 


Brandywine Gem, tree 

grower, very productive, gntly ae about: 1st J eT eise color 

red, fair size, rot free, 6: Su —— for 
preserving and comming, igh very 5 a fits 

cherry. Trees $i each, $1 

foretrcuy, A goodstoc 0! 

IDDLE, Brandywine Nurseries, © 


Best and paeet a eetonate ATEW 

PEA hairs Ci Chale ie wH ure 
peach. is ¢ stock of Peach trees suitable 
for all sections. Wiillia: 

























ppleT ress, 
a popular and late keeping kin 
erry, nee (and all fruit trees an 
fruit bearing plants. 200,000 2-year-old Age 
aragus roots. Large 'stock of Shade and 
rnamentals. Send for Catalogue. 


RS & SON, Mt. Holly, ae 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1885, OLDEST IN THE STATE. 

” 10,000 Globe Peach; 75,000 Peach, leading Bains 10,000 
Lawson (Comet) Pear; ‘Wilson Jr. B. B., Rancocas R. 5 
May King and other Strawberries; Fay’s and otlier Currants; 
— of Fruit Trees and Small Fruit Plants. Catalo; 
fr Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. 


Wm. H. Moon’s New Catalo 


of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Small Fruits, Grape 
Vines, etc., free to all. Address, Morrisville, Pa. 














» PEACH TREES. at ery ‘iow. prices 


Send for price list. R. S. JOHNSTON. Stockley, Del. 
(SR ESI AS A TCS ET 


i | 000,000 RASPBERRY PLANTS, $5.00 per 1,000, viz.: 
r) Cuthbert, Brandywine, Philadel hia, etc. Address 
CLEVELAND NURSERY, East, Rockport, Ohio. 


THE NEW BLACK GRAPE 
‘hk A TON 


Hardy, Vigorous and Productive. Bunches from 1 Ib. to 
80 ounces. Awarded Two First Class Certificates of Merit. 
JOHN B. MOORE & SON, Concord, Mass. 
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if you want the best garden you have 
F LOWER SEE D bs ever had, you must Sow 
=> Seaeear eotie ‘ . There is no + oe as that Maule’ s Garden 
i 3 s f Seeds are unsurpassed. Their present popularity in 
> ¢ arse — Yh : almost every county in the United States shows it. 
b i ; noveltics, the seed of which we have imported from the red When once sown, others are not wanted at any price. 
~4 / : most celebrated mead rance and Germany. Wesend A ee One quarter of a million copies of my new Catalogue 
. age paid, to any address on receipt for 1887 have been already mailed. Every one pro- 
d i DVO ANS in aah or stamps—S& collections nounces it the most original and readable Seed Cat- 
| mailed for only 9: 2.60O—cuaranteed to arrive safely. alogue ever published. It contains, among; other 
= It comprises ONE package each of the following lovely things, cash prizes for premium vegetables, etc., to 
Flowera, cach pkt. being illustrated with acutofthe flower in colors, directions for culture Pctumtansrenteetd aon the amount of $1500, and also beautiful illustrations 
i double fringed, ure white, striped, blotched and stained, large flowering varieties (a collection surpassed in theworld) which of over 500 veget tables and flowers (20 being in colors’ 
alone cost50c.; Pansies, New Imperial German, superb large flowering, embracing 50 choice prize varieties in every known These are only two of many striking features. You 
color and marking, (alone 25c. per pikt.); Marigold, new French double compact gold striped; New Dwarf Nasturtium should not think of nurchs Sing any Boe ds this spring a 
Empress of India, the greatest English novelty; Larkspur, new Dwarf Hyacinth flowcred; Sweet Peas, handsome named ould no E 1 bod p. Pr il I 1 : 
varieties, all colors; Pouble Carnation P. Binet colors: Ten Wecks Stocks, finest double German; Callio psis, before sending for it. It is mailed free to all enclos- 
mixed colors; Enothera Biennis, largest ‘owe A d Flower Garden, ® mixture of many arietits of beantifel ing stamp for return postage. Address 
wing, hardyflowers, in onecollection, neve B Mp bench in varied bloom the whole season. Ordernowand get our r ry 
easy med are Mantel Sr aed i einai ina al co be carta W M. HENRY MAULE, 
Flower Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, &c. arket St. A | ‘ 
a . : aa | 1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
p< | 
*,, 
‘, s meena nner ett 
VALUABLE NEW VEGETABLES! ee 
* ‘ 
e e Delicious Pea (A new wrinkled pea, decidedly the richest and sweetest of all peas; per packet, 15¢. l5e.) High Grade Superphosphates 
The Weinfhal Crosby Sweet Corn (Seed from Mr. Crosby himself, one of the richest flavored, earliest and 
msweetest varieties ; per package, 10 cts.) Miller Manes (the king of cantelopes for quality ; so says every one who AT BOTTOM P R ICES. 
has grown it; per package, 10 cts.) All Se Seasons Cabbage (decidedly larger than Hendersows heads, as hard 
and just about as early ; per package, 15 cts.; -; per oz., 5) cts.) The Snow flake Bean (@ new pea bean, decidedly Sold for CASH dircetly to Consumers. lave: Agents’ 
earlier than the common kind. Have counted 480 beans on a eingle vine; per package, 15 cts.) Marblehea Profits and secure Reliable and Lasting Fe I at rs. Biohest 
Mammoth Cabbage Lettuce (have raised plants with heads 8 inches in diameter ; per package, 15 cts. Rac recommendations when put side by side with other standard 
“Horse Oats (of 18 Tarleties, tested at Ohio Experimental Station, they excelled all in yield of oats and straw, in Ss * 
Brands. Send for Catalogue. 
Mearliness and in - era from rust; per Pian 10 cts.) Crosby's Now Beet oes of Egy pian ; a rly, JOHN M. PEAR 
but decidedly thicker and more regular in shape; per package, 10 cts.) Boston Market Sweet Corn (every = * & 
gMarket-man — plant this mammoth, oy 4 variety, Soy fa is — zoe —_— comes next after Cory ; per | Nay SON, Hudson, N.Y 
cts.) Mexican 1 otatoes, one of the species rom which all our varieties originated, ‘curious an n- 
Mteresting in its habit of growth ; per package of five, 10 cts. The whole collection for $1.00. My Seed C atalogue, HAL anes. oy ry mere “a snond > nk 
Mabounding in fine engravings and containinga vast variety of vegetable and flower seed, a larger number of the iccesberes Pianta. es) rawberry, i eee an 
“former home-grown than (with two exceptions) can be found in any of the hundreds of catalogues now before the Grapes, Oarrants TH CAR Ler e Beion 
public, sent FREE to all. ; JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. largest size, jet black TON B OA and p rrfitable,fino 
aA Sanaa quality. Don’t GET ON OARD the train at 
take our word, fruiting timo 
next Summer, a come ON BC this and many other 
‘Registered, is a choice varieties, all propa- IF you WANT 
good thing, and — from pedigree stock. 
routes “9 insect a7 ~~ crops each season, plant Earhart ever-bearing Rasp 
us tte 
army wherever found, and so y all seedsmen. Send for book to s . report 
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Mutual Endowment Societies, 


We are constantly receiving inquirics regarding the 
various Mutual Endowment societies, being established 
in the Northwest, Western and Southern States. Our ad- 
vice, generally, is to steer clear of them. While some of 
them are organized with honest purposes, the mejority 
of them appear to be organized for swindling, and the 
fact that so many of them collapse, is sufficient evidence 
in itself to lead us to give them a wide berth. Mr. L. A. 
Munger, of New York, one of our subscribers, says that 
he is constantly receiving circulars from one of these 
Western mutual endowment associations, and wants to 
know what he shall do to them. Our advice to him is, as 
to all others, if you want to provide for the future, take 
out a good life insurance policy in some A No. 1 com- 
pany, one that, so to speak, is on bed-rock, like, for 
example, the Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York; 
the New York Life Insurance Co.; Travelers Insurance 
Co., Hartford (they have both life and accident insurance 
policies); the Manhattan Life; New York & tna of 
Hartford ; Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia; 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insurance Co, of Philadelphia. 





A **Too Liberal Concern,*? 

Mr. Henry Sanderson, Mobile Co., Ala., in forwarding 
us a batch of circulars received from one of the Mutual 
Endowment Societies which have recently sprung up, 
says: “I enclose circulars from what seems to be a too lib- 
eralconcern, I did not care toinvest, myself. I however 
think it would be a good idea to place these circulars 
in your hands, so that the unwary would be warned 
against this new humbug.” 





Swindlers in New Brunswick. 


Mr. E. Woodworth, Manager of the Chignecto Post and 
Borderer, Sackville, Westmoreland Co., N. B., writes us 
as follows: ‘* A number of our farmers have been swin- 
dled lately by shoddy peddlers, hayforkmen, etc. Iam 
thinking of writing an editorial on the subject, advising 
farmers, as a precautionary measure, to take the Ameri- 
can Agriculturést, with special reference to your Sundry 
Humbug Columns. I have cautioned farmers through the 
Post against such traveling gentry, but I think your ex- 
posures would be more Tikely to be remembered. Our 
theory about it is, that I can conscientiously recommend 
the American Agriculturist. One of the subscribers I 
sent you took two other magazines last year. When he 
spoke about renewing for the American Agriculturist, I 
asked him if he wished to renew for the others. He said, 
‘No; my outlay has been so large this year that I must 
economize ; but I cannot keep house without the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist.’ This I thought high praise, espe- 
cially as he is not a farmer.” 


A Bogus Knight, 

Mr. H. E. Thomas, one of our subscribers in Sherburne 
Co., Minn., has received a letter from one W. T. Knight, 
who wishes him to write tu him care of a number, Sev- 
enth Avenue, and he will let him know something to his 
interest. Mr. Thomas has no use for such a bogus 
“Knight” as the aforesaid, and accordingly sends to us 
to have him jailed. We will do it if we can. 





**ie’s Allin Your Eye!” 


.One Dr. Fritz, of Boston, advertises to give a perform- 
ance in a New Engiand city. Dr. Fritz invented 
“*Iteni,’’ whatever that may be, and ‘‘ the great Vascular 
Vitalizer.. He describes himself as “The Physician 
who * reads’ disease by the eye of the patient, and gives 
instant relief to the Deaf, Blind, Sick and Deformed.” 
He says much more in praise of himself, and adds: 
“Don't let this opportunity pass without consulting this 
great founder, originator and most successful operator in 
practical, scientific healing, wéthout Medicine, Surgical 
Operation, Electrical Appliance, Faith, Prayer or the Lay- 
ing on of Hands.” Some of the wonderful hcalers can 
tell from a lock of hair, or from a scrap of bis hand-writ- 
ing, what is the matter with a patient; but Dr. Fritz has 
only to look him in the eye, to see all through him. Still, 
this kind of doctor comes high, for he says; ‘His fees 











at home ranging in price from fifty to one thousand dol- 
lars, according to the disease and circumstances of the 
patient.” 





Gold-Plated Stem-Winders, 


Mr. Charles Wack, one of our subscribers in Ramsey 
Co., Minn., forwards us a decidedly striking advertise- 
ment offering a ‘‘ Gold-plated case, stem winder and sct- 
ter watch with gold-plated chain and charm, together 
with a year’s subscription to the best agricultural 
ladies’ paper.’ Mr. Wack says: “ This advertisement 
is largely circulated, and a number of youths (of course 
no adult with good sense would take such a bait), among 
them one of my sons, sent a dollar. They received back 
fifteen cents’ worth of yellow tin in the shape of a 
watch case, with a pasteboard dial, instead of the ad- 
vertised premium.” Mr. Wack adds: “ You are doing so 
much for your readers in cautioning them against swind- 
lers, that a little notice of the above would make some of 
your young readers happier to the amount of a dollar,” 





Canadian Queer. 


Subscribers in Canada are warned against the appear- 
ance of counterfeit Canadian bank bills and counterfeit 
U. S. new series of siiver certificates. Mr. Angus Rose, 
of Woodstock, Ont., has forwarded usa letter received 
by him from New York, dated January 23, 1887, signed 
C. P. Thompson, Bayard Strect, and marked “ Strictly 
Confidential,’ which reads as follows: ‘* Do you want to 
make money fast and safely? The goods are really dona 
Jide, and the most skilful expert cannot detect the least 
particle of a flaw; the sizes are 1s, 2s, 5s, 10s and 20s. 
Also, a large supply of Canadian bank bills and U.S. 
new series of silver certificates.” Mr. Thompson, in his 
letter to Mr. Rose, added: “If you conclude to write for 
terms and full particulars, send No. 339, T, instead of 
your own name, for safety’s sake.” On behalf of our 
Canadian readers we have to thank Mr. Rose for sending 
the scoundrel’s letter direct to us, where he receives a 
rather different response than he expected. The country 
storekeepers, farmers, and people generally living away 
from the active channels of trade, are the persons likely 
to suffer by having the counterfeit money passed upon 
them, We warn our Canadian readers, therefore, to look 
out for these bogus bank bills. 


Detrauding the Old Soldiers. 


H. T. Gould, an old New Hampshire soldier, writes us 
from Hillsborough Co., N. H., that a certain newspaper 
which pretends to be a great defender of the old soldiers, 
yet steals the time of its readers by advertising patent 
medicines, ete. In its issue of January 27th, it has two 
entire columns directed to the interest of that great fraud, 
the Louisiana Lottery. ‘‘I wish you would warn your 
readers, especially the soldier readers, as most of them 
cannot afford to lose their money. I fear the proprietors 
of the paper referred to are working for their own inter- 
est, primarily, and for the soldiers welfare only as it 
tends to advance the prime object.” 


Is Sarsaparilla Desirable? 


Would the common beverage called sarsaparilla be any 
better for popular use if it really contained the drug which 
gives it its name? There is probably no drug in the 
stores, and in the books, about which so little is known, 
There are several commercial varietics of the root, such 
as Honduras, Guatemala, and others, but it is not known 
which plants furnish them, Not only is the history of 
sarsaparilla obscure, but its medicinal effects are equally 
so. Some of the earlier physicians claimed for it great 
value as an alterative (those medicines popularly called 
‘“‘ purifiers of the blood”’), while others deny that it has 
any valuable properties whatever, and that any virtues 
ascribed to it are due to the drugs associated with it. On 
the whole, we may say that drinking sarsaparilla with a 
view to any other effects than the tonic action of the car- 
bonic acid water, is a widespread, popular delusion, and 
one which can do no harm—unless taking and expecting 
remedial effect from the so-called sarsaparilla may delay 
the application of proper medicines. 





Take Time for Reflection. 


Mr. E. Trask, of Kennebec County, Maine, forwards us 
acircular: ** $1,000 to Every Single Man—Read, Ponder, 
Reflect, and Act!’’ The circular goes on to say that “this 
is the largest Single Man’s Endowment Association in 
the United States.” It has written over three thousand 
certificates, etc. While the Single Men’s Endowment 
Association may be an honest concern, we prefer, as we 
have said before, to advise our subscribers to insure in 
perfectly safe, old, and reliable life insurance companies, 





We do not wish to place any obstacle in the way of new, 
struggling companies ; at the same time we prefer to 
place our money in companies that are weil established,. 
where there is no danger. 


**Is There No Law ?” 


Very indignant is John D. Coon, of Chaffee County, 
Colorado, Some one sent him by mail the circular or 
pamphlet of the “* Von Graef Trochee Co.” He writes, 
‘“*T wish to ask, is there no Jawin New York that will 
reach them? If there is not, lynching would be justi- 
fiable.”’ The little book is not a pleasant one, but it 
hardly comes under the laws against vicious publica- 
tions. Tbe ‘‘Co.”’ profess to prescribe their ‘reme- 
dies” to meet particular cases, thus rendering them 
liable to a heavy fine for practising medicine without a 
license if any one cares to prosecute them, 





Not a Simon Pure. 

Mr. N. W. Girdwood, of Buncombe Co., N. C., has re- 
ceived a letter from a party in this city, who will furnish 
him a valuable secret and wishes him to direct his reply 
care of M. Simon, Wooster street, New York. Mr. Gird- 
wood very naturally regards the whole business as a 
fraud, and, accordingly, forwards the letter to our Hum- 
bug Columns, 





**Green Articles,’ 


Some days since we received a letter from the Pinker-- 
ton Agency, suggesting that we direct attention to the- 
counterfeit money now being largely scattered through the- 
country, inasmuch as country store keepers and farmers- 
were in great danger of having it palmed off on them. 
Notwithstanding the many exposures made through our 
Humbug Columns, and the shooting dead last year of one 
of the leaders in this swindling business here in New 
York, it appears to flourish on a larger scale than ever. 
The Postmaster at Henderson, Mo., writes us under date- 
of January 20, stating that he has received a letter from 
one of these swindlers in New York, who directs his 
mail to be sent in care of asaloon-keeper. The Poste 
master says, “ If I can assist you to catch this wary bird, 
answer by return mail.” 

“THE ONY PERSON WHO HAS THEM.” 


L. A. Dunbar, of Tenth Street and Broadway, New 


York, informs Mr. William Judge, one of our subscribers 


at Wellington County, Ontario, that he is the only person 
in New York who can furnish these green goods. Mr. 
Judge forwards this letter to our office and hopes that 
this philanthropist, who is anxious to make people rich 
by his particular methods, will be handed over to the 
clutches of the law. We shall certainly do our utmost 
to bring about such a desired result. 
NOW HE IS IN THE STATIONERY BUSINESS. 

Mr. Chas. Hall, of Westmoreland Co., Va., has received 
a letter from one G. Ames in New York, asking him to 
open confidential correspondence with the aforesaid, and 
asking Mr. Hall to direct his letters to care of a Sta- 
tionery Store in Seventh Avenue. This Ames is une 
questionably one of the sawdust scoundrels, and Mr, 
Hall has done the public a service in sending his letter 
to these columns. In forwarding the same, Mr. Hall 
writes: ‘*I enjoy the reading of your valuable periodical 
very much and wish you extended success.” 

NOW HE IS A BUTCHER, 

Mr. Wm. H. Stevens, Wayne Co., Pa., has received & 
letter from ‘‘ Peter Kuntz,” asking him to write confi- 
dentially, care Tompkins Market, New York. Mr. Stevens 
sends kis letter to the Humbug Columns and hopes we 
can make use of it in catching the rascal. We have for- 
warded Kuntz’s communication, along with others, to the 
proper authorities here. Every one of our subscribers 
who receives a confidential letter from a New York 
stranger, will please forward at once and thereby aid us 
in the work of cleaning out these professionai swindlers 
and counterfeiters who are flooding the country with 
their confidential communications. 

NOW HE IS IN A CANDY STORE. 

One of our subscribers at Imlay City, Mich., has re- 
ceived a sawdust circular in which the writer asks him 
to write to R. Murphy, Care Candy Store, in Forty-sec- 
ond St., New York City. The subscriber is asked to take 
no.offence, but he does take offence and forwards the 
letter to us. 

NOW HE KEEPS A CIGAR STORE. 

Mr. Charles Schrader, of Belmont Co., Ohio, an old 
subscriber, who cannot be caught by such frauds, is in- 
vited by one E. Lark to write to him confidentially about 
some ideal goods, care of Cigar Store, Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. We call upon our police authorities here 
to clip this Lark’s wings and sce to it that he flies 
very low hereafter. There is only one place for such 
birds of ill omen to fly to, and that is to Sing Sing. 
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Write for Information. 
Whenever any of our readers desire to procure 
any information regarding the advertisements ap- 
pearing in the American Agriculturist, we shall be 
pleased to have them write us. 


Send the Humbugs. 
=. 

Our subscribers should forward us all the suspi- 
‘clous medicine-circulars, and circulars generally, 
which come to them. We shall be glad to always 
promptly furnish responses, with a view to prevent 
the unsuspecting and unwary being imposed upon 
by quacks and charlatans. The latter are specially 
active at this season of the year, when people 
in the country have more time to read. 








———> 


To Our Western Readers. 
pa 

We invite all our readers and subscribers in the 
far Western States and Territories to write us 
briefly, setting forth the advantages of their spe- 
cial localities—how near they are to railroads, and 
what inducements the regions possess to people 
who contemplate moving westward. We have 
published so many of these letters in a single issue 
-of the American Agriculturist, that we find that 
they are a source of no little value to inquirers. 





The Same Offer Open to You. 


Two years ago we offered the American Agricul- 
turist Cyclopedia to our subscribers, and over forty 
thousand took them ; last year we offered the Law 
Book, and this year we offer the History of the 
United States. Heretofore we have declined to 
furnish any of these books for cash, and only as 
presents with subscriptions. Thousands of our 
subscribers, however, who have taken one book, 
have asked the privilege of buying one or more of 
the others. We have consequently offered the 
books for sale. Hereafter we will furnish the Law 
Book, Cyclopedia or History of the United States, 
postpaid, to all persons not subscribers, for $1.00; 
to subscribers, seventy-five cents. Any present 
subscribers can extend their subscriptions for 1885 
-at $1.60, and secure one of these volumes. 





American Enterprise in Europe. 
— 

The recent dinner given in this city to Mr. W. 
Atlee Burpee, in honor of his establishing a Branch 
Seed House in London, England, was a fitting eom- 
pliment to American push and enterprise. While 
with the beginning of the new year we have made 
special arrangements for increasing our circulation 
abroad, we witness with pleasure the steps taken 
by others to extend the field of American products 
-and industry. 





Canvassers Wanted. 
Ss 
During the weeks intervening between now and 
the middle of April are unusually good months for 
canvassing for the American Agriculturist. Send to 
us for special rates to canvassers. 





Fuller's “Strawberry Culturist.” 
i ae 


The publishers of the American Agriculturist take 
great pleasure in offering a new volume to the pub- 
lic, in Andrew §, Fuller’s “Strawberry Culturist.”’ 
Mr. Fuller’s original work was the first ever 
written on the Strawberry in this country. The 
book we now have the pleasure of presenting to 
the public, covers all of the most important of the 
original matter of the first volume, and brings 
everything bearing upon the subject down to date. 
Flexible covers. Price, post-paid, 25 cents. 

Ss 


Every new subscriber who has not seen our 
Premium List should send at once for a copy. 











Keeping One Horse. 





$100 IN PRIZES OFFERED. 





How to Keep the Family Horse. 
> 

There are, no doubt, many more persons who 
keep only one horse than there are who keep two 
or more, and to all these it is a matter of no small 
consideration how to take careof this horse. To 
call out the best information required to enable 
one to keep a single horse with the best possible 
results, the Publishers of the American Agricul- 
turist offer 
Prizes for Essays on Keeping One 

Horse. 

The main points to be considered are: The 
stabling or housing of the horse; the storage or 
disposal of its manure ; the best methods of feed- 
ing, either when the feed has to be bought, or when 
a part or all of it is raised by the owner; general 
care and management in summer and winter. But 
the writer is. not limited to these, and may treat 
on anything he considers essential to the subject. 

The essay is to be legibly written, on one side 
of the paper only, and not to exceed 3,000 words. 
Sketches or engravings may be sent if desired. 


Cash Prizes. 


Moree Best slesey —-- 2-5-2 2222-2 ee --%50 
For the Second Best Essay_-_...........-.--- 25 
For the Third Best Essay...................- 15 
For the Fourth Best Essay------...-..-.--.- 10 


The essays to be sent to the Editors of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, on or before May 1, 1887, in a 
closed envelope with an assumed name, and an 
accompanying envelope containing the assumed 
name and the real name and address of the writer. 
The prizes will be awarded by a committee of com- 
petent and impartial judges. 

All essays submitted for these prizes to become 
the property of the Publishers of the American 
Agriculturist. 





Concerning Advertisements. 
ae 

For more than a quarter of a century we have 
rigidly adhered to the policy of excluding from our 
business columns all advertisements of quack med- 
icines and unreliable advertisements. Now, as in 
the past, it is our purpose and determination to 
make these advertising columns useful, valuable 
and reliable to our readers as reference pages, to 
which they can at all times turn with confidence, 
whenever they wish to make purchases of trees, 
plants, seeds, machinery, tools, farm implements, 
Jive stock, poultry, lands, vehicles, musical instru- 
ments, etc., ete. The fact that advertisements are 
admitted to these columns, we desire to have re- 
garded by our readers as an evidence that we regard 
these advertisements reliable. In writing to ad- 
vertisers, our readers will oblige us by mentioning 
that they saw the advertisement in the American 
Agriculturist. 

We shall be obliged to all of our subscribers if 
they will notify us at once when any of the adver- 
tisers fall short of their promises in these columns, 
or when anything advertised falls short of all it is 
represented to be. By so doing they will confer a 
favor upon us, upon our readers, and upon our 
great body of advertising patrons, who are inter- 
ested alike with us in keeping these advertising 
columns strictly reliable and trustworthy. 


Give Your Address in Full. 
—— 





Whether you send information to us, or whether 
you send for information, be sure to always write 
your name plainly, and give in full the State, 
post-office, and county. No attention is paid to 
anonymous communications. In forwarding us 
information about humbug circulars, be sure you 
enclose them. Half of our subscribers, who 
state in their letters that they enclose this 
or that circular, forget to make the enclosure. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
NEW SIMPLE MICROSCOPE. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


The most complete and the cheapest instrument of its 
kind ever devised. Endorsed by the highest scientific 
authorities, including Dr. George R, Cutter, who is Sur. 
geon uf the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary, and q 
famous microscopist. He says, in a letter to us, that 
* both the defining and resolving powers of the combi- 
nation are very great; and he commends “ the excel- 
leuce of the instrument, the surprisingly low price at 
which it is sold, and the very judicious directions for its 
No 
study is more useful, more fascinating, or more far-reach- 
It reveals wonderful 


use which accompany the instrument,” etc., etc. 


ing than that of the microscope. 
facts in the animal and the vegetable world, and should 
be pursued by young and old. By means of the micro- 
scope we can see and examine animals which are so 
Millions of 


these tiny insects are contained in a space as small asa 


small as to be invisible to the unaided eye, 


five-cent piece! Many of these are injurious to our crops 
our domestic animals, our fruits and flowers, and even to 
our own bodies, to say nothing of those which inhabit 
every drop of the water we drink. For young persons 
the microscope is highly instructive, revealing the details 








of animal and plant life, and the use of this wonderful 
instrument will delight and fascinate, besides teaching, 
every boy and girl who is so fortunate as to possess it. 
Every farmer, every family, every school and every teacher 
should own a microscope, and we have placed ours with- 
in the reach of all. The American Agriculturist New 
Simple Microscope, planned, devised and manufactured 
expressly for us by special arrangement for the use of our 
readers, being of machine manufacture, is absolutely 
perfect in all its parts. The stand or body is made of a 
nickel-plated metal which closely resembles silver and 
will not tarnish, It stands firmly, having a broad base, 
and contains a circular mirror for concentrating the light, 
a glass stage, two nickel-plated spring clips for holding 
the slides, two glass plates or slides, a water-proof cell 
for holding fluids, or small insects, etc., three lenses by 
which seven different powers can be provided, a dia- 
phragm to cut off outside light, and a sliding rod standard 
for adjusting the lenses. A complete description of this 
remarkable instrument is impossible here, but we will 
send a full descriptive circular to any one who desires it. 
It will be presented for 2 new subscriptions at 
$1.50 each. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We supply the American Agriculturist Microscope 
with the American Agriculturist, one year, for $1.75, or 
supply it to present subscribers for $1.00 ; or, a present 
subscriber can extend his subscription one year and re- 
ceive the American Agriculturist Microscope for $1.75, 


post-paid. A detailed description will be sent as above. 
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Send for the Premium List. | 

Many new subscribers have not seen the elegant | 
Premium List published by us last autumn. It is 
beautifully gotten up at a cost of several thousand 





for several months to come. Every new subscriber 
who has not received this Premium List should 
immediately send his address on a postal card, and 
old subscribers who have lost their copies can also | 
have new oves when desired. 
Specially Desirable Premiums, 

In the very large lists of Premiums offered, the 
following have proved popular and are specially 
desirable : 

Illuminated Clock; price, $2.50; supplied for 3 sub- 
scriptions. 

‘* Little Detective ’’ Scale ; price, $3.50 ; 
4 subscriptions. 

Soldering Casket 


United States and Europe. 


Part One. 





supplied for 


; price, 60 cts.; 1 snbscription. 


Pocket Tool Chest ; price, $1.00; 2 subscriptions. , contain an index for the April, May and June num- 

Hand Drill ; price, 60 cts.; 1 subscription. | bers, It will be seen that the American Agriculurist 

Wilcox Breech-loading Gun; price, $1.30; 2 sub- | for the year really may be divided into four separate 
scriptions. | parts, each one complete in itself. 


Polyopticon ; price, $2.50; 4 subscriptions, 
Simple Microscope ; price, $2.00; 2 subscriptions. 
Our New Sewing Machine; price, $22.00; 36 sub- 


— —— — ———————— 


Important Announcement, 


Beginning with the January number, the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, English and German, is hereafter 
to be supplied simultaneously in London, Paris, 
dollars, and the offers therein contained hold good | Berlin’ and Vienna. Furthermore, the American 

| 
| 


News Company will furnish both the English and 
German to the trade and to the public through the 
various news agencies and news-stands in the 


In accordance with the announcement made in 
the February number, we give an index in this is- 
sue of the first three numbers of the year, that is, 
January, February and March. This index pre- 
sents at a glance, for reference, everything that 
appears in these three numbers. Part second will 


Old subscribers who have lost or mislaid Pre- 
-seriptions, ! mium Lists should send at once for another copy. 
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Seeds and Seed Raising.......... 
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—F eeding, 60—From Grass to Hay, 
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Winter, 116—Raising in Idaho, 110 
—Raising in Montana, 11—Roots 
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Silo, Above Ground........... Po 58 


Sled, Substantial.... ..........%.. 19 
Smoke-House, Rack for dies. oe 20 
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— Pennsylvania Horticul- 1“ 
soiling ‘Crops for.........- ccccce 06 
Soils, Rando Wil... 5....ccccous. 


Sow und Plant in’ the South, 
Sparrow Nuisance... _.......... 5 
Spring Work, Getting Ready for, 56 
Stalk Mev ellet 2 icdccct-ces cae 20 
Strawberry, A New—The Jessie, *g 
Strawberry Cultivation...... 
Strike, The Chicago—Influence 
upon the Markets.........-seees 
BBicescscax 
Sugar-Beet, Improvement. in 
Superstition, ——_ the. . 
Sweepstakes, G | EE 
Swine, Berkshire, *61 — Breeding, 
107—Cheshire, *j1—Grade Pigs for 
Pork, 17—Pastures, Alfalfa tor,15— 
Piggery, Convenient,. *11 15—Piga, 
Preventing Young From Being 
— 58—Recovered from Cho 
era, 11. 
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Tobacco aby Raising. ......-.. 112 
Tree, Hemlotk, A New, Yet Old,*102 
—India Rubber, 23—Planting on 
the Plains,9—Pinon or Nut Pine,*9. 
Trees and Bl 4i—A = le, from 
Seed, 14—Best Time to b— 
Fruit, and Rabbits, 111 — Fruit, 
Dwarf or Stan dard, 58—Hickory 
— em ating,*8—Nut, for Low 
each, Yellows in, gr 

eames Young from Rabbits 
—Prune, os no Prunes. Sugar 
— —s — framobatnn ‘a- 

ve, 119. 

Pega, Tsds- cccconandiocs ‘nncns Oe 


Vv 


Vegetables, New, in Prospect.*.. 22 


w 


be ang Body, Apparatus for Lift- Be 
Wena: -Jack, Usetal.. - 62 
Water, Very Har . 58 
Wells, Look out 108 oe 64 
Wilder, Marshall P., he ‘bat: a 5ST 
Window Boxes 





Winter Weatherin Oregon....... :% 

Winters, Why I Prefer Southern 
tO NGWUNGER <6 oils ncc cs cocks 108 

Wood, Preparing Summer Supply 8 


Gratifying Confidence. 


The confidence of our advertising patrons in 
these columns as a channel for reaching patrons, is 
shown by the fact that this number contains more 
advertising, with one exception, than any previous 
March issue of the American Agriculturist. 





issue, 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


The number of subscribers who are extending 
their subscriptions under the offer made on page 92 
of our February issue, shows that it is well appre- 
ciated. Everybody who wishes to secure a stan- 
dard Unabridged Dictionary, should avail them- 
selves of this offer. See particulars in February 








sao 


The A. A. History of the United States. 


We have just published another large edition of 
the Hjstory of the United States, together with 
changes up to date. 


It is a most desirable volume, 


| and every person who sends $1.60 is entitled to the 





American Agriculturist one year, and this A. A. 
History of the United States, sent post-paid. 





| 
| 
| 
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Business Department. 
-_-_>_—— 

PrymoutH Rock Pants Company.—This company, 
at Boston, furnish pants for three dollars a pair, and 
offer. to refund the money if not satisfactory. On for- 
warding six cents, they send a dozen or more of the 
samples of goods from which the pants are made. 


Wittiams & CLARK Co.—H1GH-GRADE ANIMAL BoNnE 
FERTILIZER.—We have received the neat fifty-page cata- 
logue of this well-known, long-established house in this 
city. It presents a great amount of valuable information 
regarding Slaughtering Establishments, treatment of 
Animal Refuse, the difference between Barn Manure and 
common Commercial Fertilizers. It is well worth the 
perusal of all farmers, Sent on application. 





THE BurTreR AND CHEESE INTEREST.—In round num- 
bers it is estimated that there is yearly made in the United 
States about 450,000,000 Ibs. of cheese and 1,250,000,000 
Ibs. of butter. The total for all these products approaches 
to nearly $300,000,000 annually. Messrs. Burrell & Whit- 
man, of Little Falls, N. Y., have for a long time intro- 
duced the most approved apparatus and the best dairy 
supplies, not only among the farmers of this country, 
but of the Old World as well. Their illustrated catalogue, 
sent on application, gives detailed descriptions of the 
gang presses, centrifugal machine, self-operating cheese 
vats, all styles of churns, boilers and engines, butter 
works, etc., ete. Messrs. Burrell and Whitman invite 
strangers to visit their farms, silos, creameries, and 
cheese factorics. 
seas, 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISINC. 











Mentioa tris paper ia writing to advertisers. 
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The only machine that received an award on beth Horse-power 
and Thresher and Clearer, at the Centennial Exh‘bition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
Siate Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threchers ; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in “Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,’’ recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine ofthis country, Catalogue sent free. 
Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 





Pearce’s Improved Cahoon 
Broadcast Secd Sower. 


This machine sows wheat and 
heavy grain two rods wide, so 
& man can sow four acres by 
walking one mile. Ten acres of 
wheat have been sown with 
this seeder in one hour. It 
sows all kinds of grain and 
cleaned grass seed, and does 
better work than can be done 
p< { any other means. Warrant- 
ed to save their cost in less 
time than any other farm im- 
plement yet introduced. Price 
.00. Send for circular. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N.H., 
Sole Mfrs. 


HEEBNERS’ PATENT LEVEL-TREAD 


HORSE-POWERS, 








WITH PATENT SPEED REGULATORS ATTACHED. 
THRESHERS AND CLEANERS 


Fodder Cutters and Crushers, Circular Saws, Corn Shellers 
with or without Cleaners and Baggers. 

We make a specialty of above-named machines and war- 
rant them the best. Catalogue free. Address, 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


SWIFT & MONFORT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SWIFT'S SINGLE AND REVERSIBLE 


HAY CONVEYORS. 


Dealers in Forks, Ropes, Pulleys,and Agricultural Imple- 
ments of all kinds. Send for Circulars, Millbrook. N.Y. 


WORK SHOPS a 


WITHOUT STEAM POWER 
BY USING OUTFITS OF 
BARNES’ PAT. FOOT POWER 
machinery can compete with steam 
power. Sold on trial. Metal and 
wood workers send for prices, Illus- 
trated catalogues free. 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
Rockford, lil, 
Address, No. 65 Ruby St. 














the customer 
keeping the one 


that suiis 








The New Perfected Runabout 


The Original, and Father of all Runabouts. 





PATENTED, 
JANUARY 15, 1684 

"288 “Cl ZEVONV! 
G3LN31LVd 
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For four passengers. The best general Business Wagon 
now in use. Weighs 3001bs.: Capacity 800 lbs.; hangs very low; 
rides as easy asa buggy. and can be used for family or 
business purposes. Over 4,000 now in use,and giving the 
best satis betlon. Guaranteed to be first-class in every 


pe Prices and Catalogue free to those who mention 
paper. He A, MOYER Syracuse, N, Y. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








[Marca, 
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MPIRE DR 








Performs as advertised. Circulars and Essay “ How 
to Raise \\ heat,” to all who mention this paper. 
EMPIRE DRILL CO., Shortsville, N. Y. 





CLARK'S FLETGLE DISK HARROW, 






Entirely new methods and de- 
vices used. 






Will outwear any three 
harrows. 


SD 


Does the best work with the 








yg) 
y Ie lightest draft, and no 
th centre ridges. 


All 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 


Higganum Manufacturing Corp, 
HiGGANUM, CONN. 


Warehouse, 38 So, Market St., Boston, Mass. 
miowo'awacena sree CULTIVATORS 


ith Double Row Corn 
\ Planter and Fertilizer 
complete in one machine. 
Crowned with Medals 
since 1879. 





Thousands in use giving 
entire satisfaction. 

Agents wanted. Cata- 
logues free. Name this paper 
HENCH & DROMGOLD, 
fork. Pa. 


WELL DRILLING 


Machinery for Wells of any depth, from 20 to 3,000 feet, 
for Water, Oilor Gas, Our Mounted Steam Drilling and 
Portable Horse Power Machines set to work in 20 minutes, 
Guaranteed to drill faster and with less power than any 
other. Specially adapted to driliing Wells in earth or 
rock 20 to 1,000 feet. Farmers and others are ag 2 #25 
to $40 per day with our machinery and teols. Splendid 
business tor Winter or Summer. We are the oldest and 
largest Manufacturersin the business. Send 4 cents in 
Stamps forillustrated Catalogue D. ADDRESS, 


Pierce Well Excavator Co., New York. 


ALLTHE LATEST 




















mprovements for Field or 
barn. Special terms for intro- 
duction. Send stamp for large 
Illustrated Catalogue showing 
fruits of twenty years in hay 
» fleld. Also how to build Eco- 

) nomical Hay Barns and Sheds, 
and increase storage capacity 
of old ones. Address, 


LOUDON MACHINERY CO., Fairfield, lowa. 
Advance Broad-Cast Force Feed Seeder 


——aNnD— 
MANNY SEEDERS. 
Our Advance Seeder has all 

the good qualities of the Manny 
and sold at less price, has a con- 
tinuous Steel Axle, Diamond 
Steel Teeth, Iron Drag-Bars,with 
the Manny Slip, using no break 
pins, no cog wheels to wear out, 
Sows all kinds of grain and is 
Guaranteed the Strongest Seeder Made. 
Send for prices and we will surprise you. We have in stock 
6 ft. and 8 ft. Advance, and 6 ft., 10% ft. and 12 ft. Manny. 
Wewant a Good Local Agent in Every Township. Send 


for Catalogue, Posters, ete. 
POWELL BROTHERS M’F’G CO., Waukegan, Illinois. 
Book and Map free by C. E, 


MARYLAND FARM SHANAHAN, Att'y, Easton, Md. 
“ANIMAL MEAL.” 


Principally bone and meat ground togetrer. It is used to 
mix with soft teed for Poultry. Try some, and see if it is 
not just the article you have been wanting. Send for small 
sample by mail free. 

(. A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 


LOUSY 
Spay 





G 























RELIABLE SEEDS 
FREE BY MAIL. 


YOUR CHOICE OF WARIETIES. 
Every Seed will Make a Plant, AJl fully warranted. 
Beet Seed, -05 Cents per ounce, 
Cabbage ‘** 15 «86 2 
Carrot se 05 66 ee 
Celery be a 3 6» 6s 
Cucumber * 05 $s cos 
Lettuce 66 10 <6 a 
Melon ae -05 ie se 
Onion 66 005 sed os 
Radish 66 05 os 23 
Parsnip 06 05 6 oe 
Tomato 66 eld se = 

S. E. BOYD, Wheeling, W. Va. 





HAY ;:PRESS._ 


yecnaSen TO KEEP ONE 


“BRTEUS VICTOR 
‘SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE 
be cag: pe ALLOTHER 








BELLE CITY 


t Feed « Ensilage 


CcurTTEtR. 

Made in all szes for both power 
and hand use. Send for illuse 
trated Catalogue and Price Lists. 
Silo and Ensilage Treatise FREK 
to all who mention this Paper. 


i Belle City Mfg. Co.,Racine,Wis, 











SMALL STEAM YACHTS AND STEAM 
LAU NCHES.—Onr boats are not —— 
but are powerful. fast and economjcal of fuel. Burn 
either coal or wood. Donot require experienced engi- 
neer. No complete boats under $500.00 in price. 
Illustrated Catalogue, including engines, boilers, pro- 
lier wheels, also six photographs of completed 
aunches, sent on receipt of six two cent stamps. CHAS, 
P. WILLARD & CO., 282 Michigan St., Cu1caGo. 
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rn FOOL RTESIAN 

« or and 
G: COMMON WELLS. 


Thousandsin use with records of 100 
{t.per day in clay,50 ft. in slate, and 
\ 10 to 20 ft.in Hard rock. ‘They work 
. successfully where others fail,and 
wechallenge any machine to test 
withus. Make wells at one-third 
less expense than any other,and 
bs 3ft.totheir2tt. Sold ON 


RIAL, without advanced 
payment. Send for descrip. 
\ tive Catalogue. 


IS ALWAYS CHE 
ITHACA, N,. Y., U.S.A., 













E 
PIRE WELL AU 


BES’ 
5 








ee GET CATALOGUE. 
Remember Old Reliable 


EW ELL AUGER CO,, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
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Make Read dyfor§ Spr ring | 


GEY THE BEST BOOKS. 


{Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, 
Address Publishers of 
751 Broadway, New York.] 





Sheenen, Riding, ete. 
Anderson’s Modern Horsemanship......-......... . 
Anderson's The Galop 
Armatage’s Every Man Ilis Own Horse Doctor. 
Armatage’s Horse Ownenand Stableman’s Compa: 
Battersby" s The Bridle Bits. 
Baucher’ s New Method of Horsemanship 
Bruce’s Stud Book. ls 
Chawner’s Diseases of the Horse 
Chester’s Complete Trottingand Pacing Record 
Dadi’s American Reforme 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 1 
. Day’s The Race Horse in ‘Training 
Du Hays’ Percheron Horse. 
Durant’s Horseback Riding from Medical Point of V iew 
Famous Horses of America 
Gleason’s How to Handle and _— 


A valuable little w fork. 


1 
“0 Book, Svoy, cloth... % 
1 50 


Revised and Enlarged . 


Farm and Garden, 


Ailen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New American F% 
American Farmer’s Hand-Book 
Asparagus Culture 
y's The Book. of Ensila 
Bam ford’s Silk Culture 
Barry’s ¥ ‘ruit Garden. s 
Bomimer’s Method of Making anare 
Brackett’s Farm Talk 
Brill’s Cau EER od. snessin strum secueesssscilbasinecneek 
farm-Gardening and Seed-Growing 
SED PL OOUIGs onc50 sas eascsoncessieees Paper 7a 
Curtis ¢ on Wheat Culture.. 
Em: srson & Flint’s Manual of “Agric ulture 
ne: 







Herbert’ ’s Hints to Horse- “Keepe 
; Its Varieties and Manage ment. 
Howden’s How to Buy and Sell the Horse 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases. Mepcticacoanaavas 1 2 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary 
Liautard’s Chart of Age o Domestic Animals 
Liautard’s Animal Castration 
fanning’ 8 The lllustrated Stock Doctor 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor..................00086 8 00 
Mayhew s Illustrated Horse Management 
McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable Guide 
McClure’s Diseases of American Horses 
Miles’ on the Horse’s Foot 
tarey and Knowlson’s Complete Horse Tamer 
tiding and Drivi ing 


paper, 50 cts.; cloth 








Cote 
eee 


Farining for P rofit. 
sed 8 Sw eet Potato Culture. 


New & Enlarged Edition. 
. [Seven Prize E-says by practical growers. ] 
EMMA ogas 00s casecnvacsecaeesondes ea 
Poiler's Pr retical F orestry 
Gregory on Cabbages 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold W urtzels, ete 
Gregory on Fertilizers 
Gregory on Onion Raising ; 
Gregory on NONI MOO ois nis 9 0iks sais adele auiersin'sas 
Harlan‘’s Farming with Greer Manures. 
Harris’ G: urdeninz for Y oung a 
Harris’ Insects Injurious t 
Colored Engravings. . 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. Ww 
Headerson’s Garden and Farm — 
Hen lerson’s Gardening for Pleasure.. 
Henderson's Gardening 
larged Edition 
Henderson & Crozier’s Ifow the Farm Pays 
New and Revised Edition 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow 
Johnson’s How to 
Jones’ Peanut Plant 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.. 








— 8 Scientiti Horse- Sheeing 
en Gide to Riding and i 





_ 


Saunders’ Horse Breeding. 
— art’s rag rican Farmer's Horse Book.. 
y Horse Owner's Cyclopedi 
orse in Stable & Field. Eng 
Shenehemes on the Horse in Stable& Field, Am. Ed. imo. 3 oo 
Tellor’ 's Diseases of Live Stock. C ae #2. 50; Sheep.. ” 
s American Stud-Book. 

Ww illiams’ Veterinary Medicine.. 
Williams’ Veterinary Surgery 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America ... 
Woods’ Horse and Man 





Qo me 


and Revised Edition. . 





Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Allea’s (L, F.) American Cattle. 
y Man His Own Cattle Doctor. 
Armsby ‘> Manual of Cattle Feeding 
Cc The Varieties, Breeding snd Management.. 
Clok’s Diseases of Shee 
Coburn’s Swine Husbandry. New and Revised Edit’n. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, 12mo. 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor, Svo, cloth.. 
Fleming’s Veterinary Obstetrics 
Guenon on Milch Cows 


New and Revised Ed. 





Pesce wer eecceeseseee w 


Leland’s Farm Homes, In-Doors & Out-Doors 

Long’s Ornamental Gardening........ Seiwa eecewcaev esate 

Morton’s Farmer’s Calendar 

Nicholson’ “] Illustrate a Dictionary of * Sipoeein Vols. 
um 


are = 


eo 


Nichols’ box nistry of the Farm and Bea., Rca 
Norton's Elements of Scientific Agriculture. . 
Oemler’s Truck- Farming at the South 
Onions—Huw to Raise them vieieseepeutesias - 
Our Farm of Four Acres............... 
Pabor’s Colorado as an Agric 
Pedder’s Land Measurer for Perawre. 
Plant Life on the Farm 

uinn’s Money in the Garden 
Affairs, bound, 9 vols., each.. 
Riley's Potato PeGte, 5..50ic.000<c000s0cce+s-0s05 Paper... 
Robinson’s Facts for Farmers 
Roe's Play and Profit ia my Garden 





Jennings on Cattle and their Diseases........-----.-.... 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow. 
Keeping One Cow 
Macdonalii’s Food from the Far West 
McClure’s Diseases of the Am. torse, Cattle & S - 
McCombie’s Cattle and Cattle Breeders................. 1 50 
Martin’s Heg-Raising and Pork-Making 
Miles’ Stock Breeding 1 
Powers’ The American Merino for Wool and Mutton. 
A practical and valuable wor 1 
uincy (Hon. Josiah) on Soiling Cattle 
Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry.. 
ewe 8 3 Practical Shepherd 


_ 





i 











i 


Silos and Ensilage 
Starr's Farm Echoes 
Stewart’s —— for the Farm, Garden, and Orchard 








Siiepherd's Prairie Experience in Handling Cattle 


iy ee MELONI So da saisi8bdu4:. << S8sninasibecisaesena'soes 1 
The illustrated Dictionary of Gardening. V's.I&II.each 
The Soil of the Fart 1 
‘Thomas’s Farm leap bausesike and see ti 
Tim — r Papers; or, Y 
. By fourteen ex per fenced cultiy ators. 
urious Insects of the 
TEE BRMOO cicccpinecsncseecccess damsbeasee 6 
Villes’ High Farming without Manures oe 
Villes’ School of Chemical Manures... 
Waring's Book of the Farm 
Waring’ 8 Draining for Profit _ — 
Warin#’s Elements of Agricultu 

Waring’ a ES ae ea ene : 
W: aring’ s Sanitary ere of Houses and Towns 
Warinz’s Sanitary 


Stewart’ s Feeding Animals. 
Stewart’s Shepherd’s Manual.. 
The Sheep: Its Varieties and Management ; 
Youatt = Martin on _ _— 








Laine 3 es’ American Kennel and Sporting Field 
2. Mae hew, and Hutchinson, on the Dog. 





: Its V Varieties and Management ; boards..... ‘ 


in City and Country 
Warington’s =a SOM EDO MAEM: G2. saeco. oc scescanss: 
White’s Gardening for the South... .........cccceceeeceee a 


Doss. oO Great Britain, America, and other C paniches 
Dogs, Seale of Points ‘in Judging 


Fane vd eau 





Fruits and Flowers. 
Hooper's Je and Loos 
Hutchinson’s Dog Breaking. . 
Lav erack’s The goes paanasiacaaiiaees: 


American Rose Culturist................ pemmcednehsees eens 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 
Bailey's Field Notes on Ap 
— Cultiv — of the revel and Pear.. 


The 
Shaw’s illustrated Book of the Dog.. 
Stables’ Practical Kennel Guide 
Stables’ Ladfes’ Dogs as — 
Stables, Our Friend, the 
Stonehenge, Dogs, British Toland | New edition 
Stonehenge on the Dog. 
Stonehenge’s The Greyhound.. 
Youatt’s On the Dog. 


Poultry and Bees. 


we 


c dilier’s Pdi oy its C Rhy and eeuaion 
Common Sea Weeds 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees 
Elliott’s Hand Book for Fruit Growers. 
Every Woman her own Flower Gar dener. 
Fern Book for Everybody 
Faller’s Grape Culturiet... ........... 
Fuller's Illustrated Straw berry C sulturist, 
Faller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. N 
Heiarich’s Window Flower Garden 
Henderson’ s Hand Book of Plants.. 
Henderson's Practical Floriculture. 
3 Amateur’s Flower Garden 
Hibbard’s Amateur's Greenhouse ond Conservatory. 
Hibbard’s Amateur's Rose Book.............cccccceseees 28 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens : 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at H 
Moore’s Orange Culture. 
My Vineyard at Lak eview 
Origin of Cultivated Plants 
Parsons on the Rose. 
ainn’ 8 Pear Culture for Profit 
Kivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden... ..... 
Rixford’s Wine Press and Cellar 





reas 


Seaerersaenvenstcasste ta Graanew sess 3 50 





—_ 


3urnham’s New Poultry Book 1 
Cook’s Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual to the Apiary... 
: 





owls 
Corbett’s Poultry Yard and Market 
Felch’s Poultry Culture 
Halsted’s Artificial ee and Incubators. -Pape r. 
Johnson’s Pré actical Poultry K 
King’s Bee-Keeper’ s Text B 
L, angstroth’ 3 On the Honey and Hive Be 
: Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, etc; b 
Profits in Poultry and their Proftsble Management. 
Most Shyatere Work extal ul 








Renwick” : ‘Thermssiatie nine 

Me ais.ca ak crtiacncescones 
Seminal of at wc in Poultry 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. Revised and Enlarged. 
Wright’s Illus. Book of Poultry 
Wright's Practical Pigeon Keeper.. 
Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper 


Architecture and Landscape Garcening. 
Allen’s (L. maga Architecture 


Roe’s feces with Small Fruit 
Sheehan’s Your Plants 
Saunders’ Insects Injurious to Fruits 
Stewart’sS orghum and its Products......... 2.2... ..6+s 14 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. ‘ 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden.. 
Warder’s Hedges and Ever, 
Webb's Cape Cod Cranberries... 
White’s Cranberry Culture 

illiams’ Orchid Grower’s Manual.. 
Wood’s Modern Window Gardening. 











Atwood’s Country and Suburban Hous 
Barn Plans and Out-Buildings 























Bell’s Carpentry Made Ensy................. 
Bicknell s eee and Villa Architecture 4 
Bicknell’s Detail Cottage & Constructive Architecture. 6 00 
Bicknell’s Modern Architectural Designs and Details. .10 00 
Bicknell’s Public Buildings. New.................cceccee 2 50 
Bicknell’s School-House and Church Architecture.. 
Bicknell's Stables, Out-buildings, Fences, etc..... 
Bicknell’s Street, ‘Store, and Bank Fronts. New. 
Brown’s Building, Table and Estimate Book.... 
Burns’ Architectural Drawing Book........... 
Burns’ Illustrated Drawing Book...... .... 
Burns’ Ornamental Drawing Book......... 
. ameron’s Plasterer’s Manual................ 
Camp's How Can I Learn Architecture...... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Siphabets.. 
Cottages, Hints on Economical Building.. a6 
Cummings’ Architecturai Details....................0008 
Elliott’s Hand-Book of Practical Landscape Gardening. 
Eveleth’s School House Architecture.................... 
Baabler Oe AVtintle TOmeg cs «5 «a si ssn ccncicccicccccscccoccssace 
Gilmore's Roads and Street Pavement... aa 
Gould’s American Stair- suilder s Guide..... 
Gould’s Carpenter’s and Builder’s Assistant... 
Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings and Fences. 
Hodgson’s WON i cc cade-ccand-c0n 
Holly’s Art of Saw Filing. 
Holly’s Carpenters’ and oiners 
Homes for Home Builders.................... 
Hulme’s Mathematical Drawing Instruments. 
Fipneey’s TOMES BMTGING, 60... ccccsccncccccscccces 
Hussey’s National C perreci Architecture, .... 
Interiors and Interior Details............... ee 
Lakey’s Villaze and Country Houses, . eee nase 
Modern House Painting............... cccceses 
Monckton’s National Carpenter and Joiner............. 
Monckton’s National Stair-Builder................ 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher’s Coinpatiion. 
Palliser’s American Cottage Homes... - 
Palliser’ ’s Model OOM da ccadansaseas 



















im COR He CO 





Plummer’s Carnen ters’ snd Builders’ Guide.. 
Powell’s Foundations and Foundation Walls.. 
ae A O0U Serre ee 
Reed’s Dwellings for Village and a seaeuune 
Reed’s House Plans for Everybody... ............ 
Riddell’s Carpenter and Joiner Modernized wseecee 
Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Railing........ . 
Riddell’s Lessons on Hand Railing for Learners.. 
Rural Church: Architectures. 6..6cccccesscsccccss cess 
Scott’s Beautiful Homes..........cccccccccsccesccoces 
Tuthill’s Practical Lessons in Architectural Drawing.. 
Weidenmann’s Beautif ing Country Homes. A superb 
quarto voiuree, 24 lithograph plates, in cease soeee 
Woodward’s Cottages and Farm Houses....... - 
Woodward’s Country Homes ...... .........-. . 
Woodward’s National Architect. Vols.1& rubeesineh 
Woodward’s Suburban and Country Houses. ........... 


Hunting, Shooting, etc. 


-_ 
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Amateur Trapper ane met Makers’ Guide. pa.,50c.; bds. 75 | 
ind co icicacundidacdiasnnaemivaretactes 1 25 | 
Batty’s Practical Taxideriay” and Home Decoration.... 1 50 
ae ’s How to Hunt and Trap. New and enlarged Ed. 1 50 
id 


Bird Keeping. Bp ear er 1£0 
Rogardus’ Field, Cover, & T - —_— Skcncseteesasad 2 C0 
Breech-loaders. By G10an..........seseeesccccsccecccccee 


Breech-loader, Modern, Greener.. 
Bumstead’s Shooting on the Wing... ; 
Dead Shot; or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide........... 1 2% 
Farrow’s How to Become a Crack Shot.................. 100 
Frank Forester’s Life and Writings. New. In 2 Vol- 
umes. Each Vol. complete in itself. Price per vol. 1 50 

































Hazard’s Butter and Buiter Making... 
Hill's From Home to Home 
Holden’s Book of Birds.............. 
Household Conveniences... 
How to Make Candy......0. ..cccccccerseors 


—_-~ oO 


How to Detect the Adulterations of Food... 
Leery'S BORGy TOGROROT. o0.0cccaccese nccsecccccesscneese 
Menhaden : Its Uses, etc.; Goode & Atwater........... 2 00 
Mrs. Elliott’ s Housewife. New and R — Edition. . 1 25 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its Season..... aoe A 
Frank Forester’ s Manual for Young Sportsmen..... ... 2 00 
Gildersleeve’s Rifles and Narksmanthip........... autos 150 
Gloan’s The Breech-Loader........... oo hae 
Gould’s How to Camp pond % 
Greener’s Choke Bore G 8 00 
Greener’s The Gun and its Develops . 250 | 
Te nna’. nchscctacecencitsenecasanencence 1 00 
Hallock’s Sportsman's Gazetteer. New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition... ... .....seseees eeceeres seeececes 3 oC | 
Henderson’s Practical Hints OR COMPING. 660s. evessises 1 3 | 
Lewis’ American Sportsman... .........ccccccscceccceess 2 50 
Murphy’ s American Game "Bird oo buacenedadensnd 2 00 
Murray’s Adventures in the Wilderness.. 1 2 
Pistol, The—How to USe........0...sec-cccseees 50 
Practical Hints on Rifle Practice with Military ‘Arms.. 50 
Roosevelt's Florida, and Game Birds of the North. | 
New and Revised Edition.............cscsceceseceeees 2 00 
Samuels’ Birds of New Sports... and Adjacent States....4 00 | 
Sills LAW OF PIG GROG. occ oc ccccvccsscsedoccese 1 00 | 
Thrasher’s Hunter and “io % | 
Wallace's Adirondacks Gu Laees 2 00 | 
WOOGETALED “ NGMIDIGGEE oa oc cciceccsccesevcctcccdcencecs 1 00 ’ 
Miscellancous, | 
Clingmian’s TODSCCO HeEMedy... ... 0.60 cccccccccecsecceece 25 
Collection of Ornaments............. i | 
COMMON BOW WOCGBac sc ccceccccccccsses aed Oe 
Common Shells of the Sea Shore.................005 «. - 
Cooking School Text Book. (Miss Juliet Corson).... 1 25 
Corson’s Twenty-five Cent Dinners................cesees 25 
De Voe’s Market Assistant.................. . 250 
Dussauce on the be ag gh of Vinegar... . 500 
Eassie’s Wood and its Uses..............-.0- - £8 
Eggleston’s Circuit CUTS Sa epee .. 190 
Eggleston’s End of the World.................... ee 
Eggleston’s Hoosier Bete ig are Pe ee Sere. Ye 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy.. -- 100 
Eggleston’ s Mystery of Metropoli: -- 18 
Eggleston’s sg tories...- 1 00 
Eggleston oo See eee ee eee 
Ewing’s Hand Book of —_— RR aS TENSES 25 
Werns €NG POPRGTieG . oo dscccacsuceseeses<c 25 
Pisher's Graiit TAO. ces <5 cc ccensscccesecsasns, ckcdyes 49 
Fowler's Twenty Years of Inside Life in Wall Street... 1 50 
Gardner’s Carriage a pO ae 1 00 
Gardner’s How to Paint..............cese.00- om bo 
00 
50 
50 
50 
25 
25 










Myers’ Havana, Cigars. ........ccccowscecces coccccsecccere 2% 
Our Farmer’ 8s Account Book. -- 10 

Ropp’s Commercial Calculat« 100 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log-Boo a 85 
poo a ee rr -10 
Ware’s The Sugar Beet..........s0eeseees ee 
Willard’s Practical Butter Book.. ............0-.seeeee0s 1 00 
Weston’s Fresh Water Aquarium........... .-Paper... 2 
Weir's Every Day in the Country.............-0e-see- cee vig 
Wingate’s Mannal for Rifle Practice......... .......-.-+- 1530 
Wingate’s Through the Ye Howstone Park on Howse: | * 

MOR cccanc<cacentnconcs cue masnces!< > 6es-elactannsecsn 

williams? Ladies’ Fancy Work..........-+-- . 150 
Williams’ Evening Amusements............--- -. 158 
Williarhs’ Beautiful — arene 7 . 18 
Williams’ Needle Work..............eeseseees . 100 
Williams’ Artistic Fubroidery Skdeusuencusaaenneleeun ow 1 
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PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD 
. Nw, = Crusher and 
ri Leveler. 


ope 
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Rade MARK 


AGENTS WANTED. Best Selling Tool on Earth. 


Subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Orusher and Leveler, and to tho woypeg Cutting, Lifting, Turning Process of 
Doukle Gangs of Cast Steel Coulters. Cutting power is immerse. Absenco of Spikes or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. 
Oaly Harrow that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. ; 
Sizes, $ to 15 ft. wide. With and without Sulky attachment. We deliver free at Distributing Depots. 
ON DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation or 
some inferior tool under the assurance that it is better. SATISFY YOURSELF 
BY ORDERING AN *‘ACME” ON TRIAL. We willsenda double gang Acme 
TRI AL to any responsible farmer in the United States; if it does not suit, he may send it 
® back, we paying return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own farm. 
Send for pamphlet containing thousands of testimonials from 48 States and Territories. 
Brancu OrFice: Manuractory & PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
640 So. Clark 8t, CHICAGO. D UAN E H. NASH, Millington, New Jersey. 
N. B.—“ TILLAGE IS MANURE” and other essays sent free to parties who NAME THIS PAPER. 
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« PAGIFIC BROADCAST 
ED m= SOWER. 

SE are Oe sie 
x 2 pe MEE ER 
ey. i omer st. ze 
—- Ss aa Al A oe Ase 
- aoihy 
Say ~0 ENGINESG4 fang 
= | - = Hy 
eee AE THRESHING MACHINES gS 5et8 
HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS [Ss a*a 
— 2 
Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- ~ 33 £2 
ahg and cleaning. = ee 4 
Combined Greta. and Clover Threshers, fully ve 4 frs¢ 
e a O regular grain machines On grain, and a genuil 4 ~ = = 
Clover Huller in addition. , “ pee —_ eee eee Soria 
Two Speed Traction & ‘Plain Engines, 6 to 15 The most perfect machine now made. It fs not 


attached to Tail Board of wagon, but is a complete 
Sower. Leaves no streaks behind wagon. Wastes 
no grain. Warranted superior to auy. Send for 
circulars. Manufactured b 


1 by 
WHITMAN AGRIC’L CO., St. Louig, Moe 


GREAT REGUCTION IN 
1000 in Use. KEMP!S MANURE 
‘t SPREADER 


SPECIAL PRICES, 
and CART COMBINED. 


Zs 


Horse Power, positively the most desirable for Lightness, 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes, 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever and Endless Chain. All ! 
sizes. Send for Catalogue. Address, | 


THE WESTINCHOUSF CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 















Grain Threshers, Horse Powers, and Engines, 
Highest prize awarded these machines at the New 
York State Ag. Soc.’s latest trial, overa large num- 
ber competing. Ample warranty and opportunity 
for trial given. For full particulars address 
. JOHNSVILLE AGR’L WORKS, 
St. Johnsville, Montgomery Co.. New Yorks 


Greatest ; 
Agricultural Invention 
of the Age! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles the 
value of the Manure. Spreads evenly all kinds of 
manure, broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth time required 
by hand. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


KEMP & BURPEE MF’G CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


—: MACHINERY, FOOLS, AND FARM IMPLEMENT 








Dy a cataa 
8. a 


EVERY FARMER 
THE BEST HIS OWN 











Use the Halladay Standard Geared Wind Mill, I-X-L. 
Corn Sheller and TXCL Iron Feed Mill and do your shell- 
ing and grinding at home, thus saving toll and teaming to and 
from the Grist Mill. This work can be done rainy, windy days, 
when out-door work is suspended on the Farm. The same Mill 
will cut corn stalks, saw wood, run churn and grind-stone, pump 
water, etc. 

We manufacture the Halladay Standard Geared and 
pumeing Wind Mills, I-X-L Corn Shellers, I-X-L Iren 
Feed Mills, I-X-L Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Jacks, 
Saw Tables, Standard Haying Tools, consisting of Anti-Friction, 
Reversible, Swivel and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys and Floor Hooks. Also a full line of 
Tanks, Tank Fixtures and Pumps for Farm, Ornamental, Village 
and Railway purposes. Send for catalogue and prices. 

Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned territory. 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, III. 


[Marcu, 








Warranted not to 
blow down off the tow- 
er, and that our Geared 













Windmills have double 
the power of any other 
mill in existence. 
Mfrs. of Tanks and 
Windmill sup- 
plies of every 
description 

















and the 
Celebrated 
Challenge 
Feed Grinders, 
Horse Powers, 
Corn Shellers, 
Pumps and 


4 


Brass 
Cylinders. 
Send for (wor 
Catalogues. = 
and Prices. Always Buy the Best 
GooD Geared or Pumping 


AGENTS Mills on 30 days’ 


test trial. 


WANTED. 


Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, 


Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 






























THE UNION HORSE-POWER 
est Track Wheels, DOUBLE GEARED. NO RODS. 
CHILLED BEARINGS, and LEVEL TREAD. 


OIG 






BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Send for circular & prices. 


=~» J. W. PENFIELD & SON, 
~ Willoughby, Ohio. 








ILLUSTRATED & 


Thresher Separator and Clean 
Farm Grist Mill, Feed Cutters, &¢ 
ER & BRO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WITH STEEL BOILER. 


Two-Horse Power Engine, $150. 





xy aie Cheap, Reliable, Safe. 
1 ; Automatic Boiler Feed. 
Automatic Pop Safety Valve 
Steel Boiler, Cost of running 
guaranteed not to exceed 
one and one-half cents per 
horse power per hour. Less 
than half that of any kero- 
sene engine of equal effic- 
iency. Nothing equal to it 
ever before offered for the 
4 price. Send for free discrip- 
tive circular. 
CHAS. P.WILLARD & CO. 
984 Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 






with automatic cut off. 
No revolving core pin 
or bracket. Is made 
with or without crush- 
er. Improved Cutting 
tables. Full factory out 
fits. Send for circular. 





THE VERY BEST 
FREY,SHECKLER& HOOVER, Bucyrus,0. 











B 





plete tool inuse. No 


Only $2.00. Send for circulars. J.S, DAVIS, Spencer, N. Y. 


UCKEYE Hand Corn Planter. The most com- 
farmer should be without one, 














Wind Mil 


ae 
a 





Wind Mill 
For Circulars and Prices address 


The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


THE PERKINS’ 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All i Ss warranted. 


9 





MATTHEWS? DRILL 








Hand Cultivator, 


Admitted by leading See ismen 
and Market Gardeners everywhere 
to be the most perfect andreliable _ ¢ 
Drill in use. —— 

Made only by AMES PLOW CO., Quincy Hail, 
Boston. 53 Beekman St., New York. Send for Circulars: 
and our 1887 64-page illustrated catalogue. 







en 








R Send for our New 188 
M ACH INE! Y CATALOGUE nailed Fr REE 
mer & Boschert Press Co. Syracuse,i. 








1887. 
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{= MAQHINERY, TOOLS, AND FARM IMPLEMENTS, —2- 








a CHILLED PLOW €0. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





CLEGG. GOESE®C0.ciN, 

peo of Sulky and Swivel Sulky Plows for side- 

hill or level land; right or left hand Wood, Steel, or Iron 

Beam-Walking Plows, Swivel Plows, Cultiv: ators, Road 

Scrapers, Single, Doubie and Wing Shovel Plows, Grappling 
Hay Forks, etc., etc. Send for catalogue. 











egg SUENTIFC GRINDING MLL 


THE BEST MILL ON EARTH. 


For grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, Oats, and all 
small Grain. Grinding Plates. A Special Metal hard 
as Steel. 
Themselves on being reversed, which is done by 
simply Running Mill in Opposite Direction. 
Provided with a Pin Breaker, which prevents dam- 
age should dron accidentally go into the Mill. 
trial to responsible parties, and each Mill fully guar- 
anteed. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Have Double Capacity, as they Sharpen 


Sent on 


THE FOOS M'F'’G CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


YANKEE SWIVEL PLOW. 


THE LEADING WOOD BEAM REVERSIBLE PLOW. 





~— GIBBS cane Pow 
IN STEEL, 


CHILLED AND _ 
COMBINATION Y 





MANUFACTURED BY TH. 


BUCHER & GIBBS PLOW CO., Canton, 0. 











[Eyes 


Self if Galding. Uses a wheel landside. Two horses 
tead ofthree, A ten year old boy sasteed of a plow- 
a No pole (except among = Fawn de drat 
No oe ot No lifting at corn an 
straighter HAN A ANY 
Sasone, and LIGHTER DRAFT 7¥ LOW on or 
off wheels. Will plow any ground a mower ean cut 
over. No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. 
Our book, ** FUN ON THE RARa” sent Free 
to all who mention this pape: 


Economist PLOW CO. “SBRRs 


Special prices and time for trial s' ~ al 
orders from points where we have no agents, 








ECONOMY IS THE ROAD TO WEALTH. 





THE NEW DBAL-GANC 


PLOW is the most economical tool a farmer can buy, be- 
cause it saves time, horses, wages, an 
than any other plow made. 


d does better work 
Send for circulars. 


DEERE & CO., Manufacturers, Moline, Ill. 






Send for 
Circulars. 


For both 1 and 2 Horses. 
Made of Patented Steeled Metal, with Patent Steel —— 
Lever and Clevis, enabling the Plowman to take any desire 
width of furrow, without stopping his team. 


Belcher & Taylor, Agricultural Tool Co., 


Box 120. CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 








T | Perfect Mowing 
MACHINE KNIFE 


CRINDER. 
Weighs but 18 Lbs. 


Can — carried into the mmr and attached to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Descriptive Cata- 
logue. Agents wanted in every County. 


R.H. ALLEN CO., (89 Water St, New York. 








DARNELL'S | |FURROWER 


errr 
d Marker. _, 





* HVINOUID 
 AOZ pug . 


‘Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow: 
Marks any width from 2% to 5 feet, and from a mere 
% mark to 6 inches deep. 

‘Take pleasure in re commending it. Itdoesthe business; is 
“Well made and will last for years.’’J.S. Collins, Moorestown, N.Jo 
“It far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
pr implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” E.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr. et 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘iuringion On,'N. J. 








ECLIPSE 
POST HOLE DIGGER. 


The Greatest LABOR-SAVING 
tool ever invented for digging holes in 
the ground. This fe works on a new 
principle, = is unlike any thing in the 
market. It is neither an Auger or a 
Plunger, but is driven in the ground by 
a handle which works in a pipe similar 
~ > Ng yaw We claim for this tool : 

. That one man can dig from two to 
P..d hundred holes two feet deep in 
any ordinary ground in one day. 

d. That ; ho dig holes any size or 


depth xe 
‘ite Eh aT ott wiil work successfully in 
A at or rough ground where 
other diggers ‘and augers will not work 
all. 


at th You can stand up straight while 
using it, consequently no back-breaking 
work is required. It will pay to send for 
descriptive circelare — price list to 
=P. I. COLE Successors to 
= Cole & Fleming, Eo Ningheld, Ohio, 
















STEVENS’ Ay 


Mill and Crusher can Q=@ 
Tun together or juan . 

independently. 
Theonly com- 


bined genuine 
FRENCH 

BUHR STONE 
MILL made. 


Pat. Dec. 14, 1886. gat 
Send for catalogue & 

of Mills & Shellers. 
82Mention this paper. 


A.W, STEVENS & SON, & 


AUBURN, N. ¥, 
















| 
° 
4 
2. 


The 
corn and cob 
. Also grinds 


power. 


IMPROVED. 
Made in four sizes for hand or 
grinding 
, 8 to 40 bushels 
fine, 


only mnovenscel mill for 
a 
8 smal 


together 
all kind 


grain coarse or 


acity 


ail 





= 


r 


ic} 


ulars,adére.s THOS. ROBERTS, evmanan oO. 









QUAKER CiTYaeovcrion 


GRINDINGMILLS AN 


ror CORN AND COB, @ 
FEED & TABLE MEAL “& 


A.W.STRAUB & CO. 
8787 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 
189 Water St., New York City, N.Y. 
42 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 





GRIND ear 
soit tug 


er cent. more mad 


WER ate LLS and 
testimonials 








FREE! Circulars and prices of the only 
AY ©. ARRLE ara Brat ron at ht or 


a left ‘without chai v * hing. 

Fe cay FORKS fs 
orree ro FARMERS 
Address, it will P. AY AGENT novelties. 


OBORN BROS., Box B, 876, MARION, OHIO. 












in the world. Effective the world. ie — 
Strong, Handsome, Lasting, C| 
strip yf Solid Steel, % inch vide 
small, and only inch apart. Sold by more 
than 3,000 Agents, and extensively used by 
Best Farmers and Largest Railroads in 


U.S. and Canada, Sampleand Circular free 
by mail, The BUCK-THORN FENCE CO. Trenton, N.J. 


BUCK-THORN 





THE 





AMERICAN — 








AGRIC ULTURIST. 


{Mt ARCH, 
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4 WOVEN WIRE FENCING 
OP. Te ROD. 
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wisted Wire Rope Selvage. 
All widthsand siees. Sold by us or any dealer in this line 
of “ey FREIC T PAID. Information free. rite 


138 ai 160 W. Lake Stes CHICACO, 


STOCK, INCUBA 


EMullen T Woven Wire Fence Co. e 





SMAXUXU’S 


‘CALF FEEDER. 


This NEW article is appreciated and ; [| 
approved by ail ——— Farmers - 
and Stock Raisers 1e calf sucks its 
food slewly, in a pe rfockey natural 
way, turiving as well as when fed on 
its own mother. Circulars Free. 

SMALL & MATTHEWS 
218. Market St., Boston, Mass. 


CAL 


‘cular. 








WEANERS AND SUCKING COW MUZ- 
ZLES. The best in the world. Send for Cir- 
H. C. RICE, Farmington, Conn. 


BROODERS 


that are warranted to obviate OTED smotherinp 

overheating. Our ** PER * is the best 

Brooder in the world. Our New CT, ER EETY vd 

is heated with Chemical Fuel. Guaranteed perfectly safe 

on where and everywhe-e. Send stamp for circulars to __ 
NTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD, V@" MAKE HENs 


Send for Circulars 
F.C. ST URTEVANT, Sole Manf’r, Hartford, Conn. 


Duivensity of the State of New York. 
rican, pnary 


Slechaes lGollege 


141 West 54th St, NEW YORK CITY. 


The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
‘grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 


SESSION 1886-87. 
The regularcourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean ol the Faculty. 





and 











2” FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


oe will with LPaLY GL send a Xa & cample SEEG our 
EMI-MON CUL- 
TURE. witha Fe wane! Ly of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives a ~xtractors, Comb Founda- 
tion, t Boxes, all books and journals, 
and craves pertaining to Bee Baltere. Nothing Patent: 
ed. Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. lL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 





$$ 





TORS, 


PGE! 





an or 
PERCHERONS. 


Su Fe WALTERS. & CO. 
Have decided to Sell their Entire Stock of 
IMPORTED PERCHERONS 


And those of their Own Breeding, 


AT PUBLIC SALE, 


Without reserve, on the 
10th of March, next, 
At their FARM IN BALTIMORE CoO. 
Catalogues ready and will be sent on application. Address 
16 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 





Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China PIGS, 


Fine 

Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies, 
ox Hounds and ered and 
anc 





me fer vale and Poulter. bre 
for sale by W. GIBBON 
West Chester, Chester Co., _ 


“Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 





MENTS, RTO, —— 


UT's FARMERS’ FAVORITE 


Grain Drills. 


THE GREATEST ON EARTH. 


UNRIVALED IN FIELD WORE THE WORLD OVER. 
UNEXCELLED IN MATERIAL, a & FINISH, 
Send for Groniers., Mention jolep 


STODDARD 2 CREAMER 
= eg —: 


Zl a HMENT. 

— ms or bb Special 
: ii Refrigerator. 

Has MORE GOOD POINTS 

than any on the market, 

Send for desc~iption, 


BEST. LINE OF 


i, Macedon, N. ¥. 













H. Moseley & Stoddard Mfg. Co, 
POULTNEY, VT. 


EGGS t HATCHING 















From 35 varieties of the choicest Land and 
Water Fowls divided into 50 separate flocks. 
The largest Poultry Range in Ohio. For 
full description of my buildings, yards. and 
fowls, etc., send three x cent stamps and get 
the finest illustrated and descriptive ee 
y, logue ever published. Size 8xrr caches, 


pay ee = pages. OHAS. GAMMERD GER, 
hi: 25° COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
BRAHMA, P. ROCK, HOUDANS, W. & B. LEG- 


horn Eggs, $1.50 per 13; $2 per 26. Circular free. 
A. T. OWENS, Curwensville, Pa. 


P. Rocks, Wyandottes, L. Brahmas, 
Bronze ‘Turkeys, and Pekin Ducks. 


tT 
PR Illustrated Catalogue and_ Price 


List free. A. C. HAWKINS, Lancaster, Mass. 


or SA oy oe Leghorns, Houdans, P. Rocks, 
Wyandottes B. Polish. Also Eggs. Send stamp 
for prices. STERHEN GOODRICH, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y 


“ITANDARD WYANDOTTE AND P. ROCK EGGS, 
$1.09 per Setting ; 10 Bronze Turkey Eggs, $3.00. Birds 
for sale. A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 


TURKEYS, $7; P. DUCKS, $5; P. ROCKS, $5; 
e Br. Leghorns, $5; Wyandottes, $7, and Pit I. Clad 





i. 

















4845. HEDGEFIELD STOCK FARM AND NURSERIES. 1887. 

Pair handsome, stylish, closely-matched, ba nf Hamble- 
tonian Geldings, 15% hands—trot 3:10 doub e—6 yrs. old, 
fearless of steam. Anelegant roadteam. Sound and handy 
double and single. Also, standard-bred colts by sons of 
eg 10, and Belmont, 64. Jersey Red Swine (regis- 
tered), P. Rocks Bronze Turke ys,and immense Nursery 
Stock of all best hardy Fruits and ornamental. 200,000 one 
and two-yr. Asparagus very _" Catalogues and prices, 
and description of neces free b 7. 

ARK PETTIT, P. O. Salem, N. J. 





Ohio Improved Chestersp 


Warranted cholera proof, 






eign Tountries. 2 weig’ », 
2806 Ibs. Send for descrip! A 
tion and price of these fam-{f 
#Aous hogs, also fowls. THE) 2 
GL. B. SILVER €O., Cleveland, 0. > 

















THINK OF THIS} 





A CHROMO OF WHITE WYANDOTTES! 
A CHROMO OF WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


TWO CHROMOS OF LACED WYANDOTTES! 


LLIN ETE ILE SD PTT 
SIZE OF EACH 9x11 INCHES AND IN SIX BEAUTIFUL COLORS ! 
eh aseeieed and guide for breeding each variety, and all the latest writings regarding them, will be found in th: 


,new edition of 


“PRESTON’S WYANDOTTE GAZETTE,” 


Which has been revised and over DOUBLED in size, and is pronounced the largest and best 50 ct. Poultry Book of the 
BOOK CONTAINS, besides oe een te ac ae of Engravings of Poultry, 
yandottes, by 

OUDLETT, ‘anda complete guide on Mating, Scoring and Breeding 
andottes, by B. N. PIERCE—and a department devoted to all manner of brief, practical and valuable Poultry 
asin The article on the management of Incubators and 
acoBs, is without doubt we finest work of the kind ever written. 
>” is worth the price of the work. Size of Book, 82 pages, 9x11 in. 


kind published:—THIS 
Buildings, etc., a masterly article on White and Laced W 
—— articles on Laced Wyandottes, by Frep A. 

on voparding Incubators and the General Care of Fowls. 


P.H. J 
3 THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNO 


mos, 50 cts. 
-Leghorns for sale. CEO. A. PRESTON, 











The e WarRNANT x... 
ne SPRINGFIEWW FACTION; 


TION SPORTS ;: ad not complete without a good wren 
V ACA IFLE or target practice and sporting, as 
afford more pleasure than a Rie Ve have a full line of the celebrated 
* make and offer them at prices ean before quoted. Allare finished with Checkered Pistol 
n Barrel, rified for long range, accurate shooting 
ES No. 1 for Bulleted Caps, ,side « xtractor, $3.50. No.3, Remington Action. 22 Cali 
IC * breshort, $5.50 o.4,same rifle but longer range, 
No, 5, the celebrated sEpemant Action. § neatest and best Flobert made, (sce cut 
a n 
HEA PEST 2 Caps $2.00 per 1000. ] 
CO. 54 & 56 DUANE s 


LLG Ma 
sone aos i We Walnut Stock, Octo 


yey 32 tf moe. oo 
loug range shooting. 


HE C 


Chromos, 10 cts. ~ Circulars ms) a ee Fine Wyandottes, Langshans, 


L. & W. Ticket Agent, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





a 
Cc. W. CLAFLIN & 













Poultry 
HAWEINS; two finely illustrated and most 
Inform- 
rooders, 
And the last ten pages of the Book, on 
Price, with Chro- 
Light Brahmas and Brown 


MADE 















22 long cartridge, aceurate 


the market, price only $7.25, Bulleted 
60 cents per box 250. Acdress 


REET, NEW YORK 





Games, $7 per trio. Bees, per Hive, $10, 8 for $25. Write, 
HOMER H. HEWITT, Williamsburg, Blair Uo., Pa. 
I Have for sale some — Langshan, L. Y.and Pekin, 
Af'n and Jap. Bants.; sin season. A limited number 
from my rare Fur fowl. i cCaffrey, Bx. 50, Steubenville,O 
WYANDOTTE 15 for $2.00: 45 for $5.00. Packed 
to go any distance. . SMITH, Greeneville, Conn. 
pdr aw A A oo de nee cel 
SEND POSTAL CARD FOR CIRCULAR. 
Brahmas, Langetens, Plymouth Rocks, Cochins, Leghorns, 
Wyandottes, S, S. Hamburghs and other varieties. Eggs, 
cents per setting and Sewer Putnam Poultry Yards, 


Post Office Box 50 Brooklyn, N. Y. Our fowls are kept on 
farms with unlimited range. 


Our Motta: “ONWARD AND UPWARD.” 
LSTED’S DUPLEX CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATORS. 


The handsomest, most durable and best machine in the 
market. Pe rfectly — regulating. Send 2c. stamp for 
Illustrated Circulars 
CENTENNIAL WPG. CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and ay _petiodical de- 
voted ‘entirely t o poemty ever 
ublished. Splendidly 1lustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the American 
Poultry Yard, a weekly illus- 
trated paper devoted entirely to 
poultry, Bi 1.50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. A samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt uf 8 
cents in postage stamps. 
H, H. STODDARD, HartForp, CT. 





eges from bs scoring stock. 











Address 


The Perfect Hatcher and Perfect Brooder, 


the leading machines of the world for artificial seine 
and raising of all kinds of Poultry. H. D.Grindle, M. D., 
writes, out of 27 successive hatches with the Perfect 
Hatcher the average was 97 percent. This beats all records 
of hens or machines. Don’t buy an rages until you see 
ourcirculars. AUTOM TIC ELECTRIC CO., panies 
Elmira, New Y ork. 








A book devoted entirely to PirymMovTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on WyYANDOTTES, & 
book on curing PovLtry DiskasEs, and 
another entitled How to FEED Fowts. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author, 

H. H. Stoppanrp, Hartford, Ct. 








Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
im &; 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMISe 
SION MERCHANTS, 

for Circular giving biansanaad advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 
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pparatus and Machinery of Latest 








‘ Improved Patterns for Making 
. Buller Ciet 





Centrifugal Cream 
Separating Machines. 





























ul 
s GANG PRESS AND HOOPS. 
Boilers and Engines. All Styles of Churns, 
5 Butter Workers, etc. Seamless Bandage. 
. Cheese Box Hoops and Rims. Butter Boxes. 
: Annatto Seed. Annattoine. Rennet Extract. 
Bea, Rennet Tablets. Coloring, and in fact, every- 
G S thing that enters into the manufacture of 
nd cheese and butter. 
~ Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Circular and 
nd A 4 : , special prices. All Information cheerfully given. 
ret 
> Showing a Convenient Sdcaeyet of Principal poe in a Creamery where both Butter and Cheese are Made. 
R, The MILK is received at the open door and after being weighed in Can Cis ran out to Receiving Vat D, from this it goes to the Centrifugal Cream Separating Machines F F, 
— where the cREAM is taken from the milk instantaneously, the Skim Mf{LK running into the Vats G G to be made into CHEESE, and the crREAM into Vat # in whichit is soured 
EG- preparatory to CHURNING in Box Churn M. The butter is then worked on the Power Butter Worker A. K represents the GANG PRESS AND Hoops for pressing CHEESE. 
; ZL curpD MILL, JZ BOILER AND ENGINE. 
Pa. ; = 
7 BURRELL & WHITMAN, Little Falls, N. Y., U. 5. A 
nas 
“ks, 8 s = s a 
rice 5 5 > 
8. a“ - —~ 
aes 
xs, THE BAY STATE FAIR, HELD IN BOSTON, OCT, 5th to 9th, 1886, | < s REID’S —, 
r Yom ny r ‘ nal nO ‘ . Th ~ Nana bl a] 1 oe ada b) oa . . teen 
¥. WAS THE LARGEST OF ITS CLASS EVER HELD IN THIS COUNTRY. : CREAMERY <= 
78, The ONLY BUTTER that scored 100 POINTS and was marked by Prof. H. E. ALVORD, Supt. of the — (FOR BEST BUTTER) #29 
rds Dairy ” a ao — SIMPLEST & BEST. = 
2 i=) 
ad 
“ "| ; : 5 BUTTER WORKER! co 
. was made bythe COOLEY PROCESS, by ALFrep RopMan, Dedham, Mass., whose butter brings SQ cepts per Most Effective and Convenient. = 
_ pound in the Boston inarket. Seven Different Sizes, = 
in, The Tub Creamery or Factory Butter scoring the most points, viz.. 99%, was made by the Also Power Workers . = 
er Butter Pri: jh i! - | er 
0 SHELBURNE FALLS =) CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY, &o.Send forcireular: igs Wanted Ql === © 
y The Tub Creamrery Butter scoring the second number of points, viz, 96, was made by the ; A. H. REID == 
a ATT bat 
od INDSOR comm CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY, 26 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
= Both of these factories are c< oe on the COOLEY PROCESS OF CREAM GATHERING. 
The Judges were Prof. L. B. ARNOLD, than whom there is no greater DAIRY AUTHORITY in A NEW BUTTER PRESERVATIVE. 
this country, or Kurope, and Mr. EDWARD NORTON, the oldest and most experienced creamery manager 
n ew nglanc 
3, We submit these facts to intelligent dairymen, and invite their closest scrutiny. SLOSS’ S 
D ese Premiums are not exceptional. The COOLEY PROCESS has taken more GOLD and SILVER 


My EDA’ LS and FIRST Premiume than all other methods or processes Combined. 
2 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. RO YAL SALT 
Send for illustrated circulars, Bellows Falls Vt. = 


POSITIVELY PREVENTS BUTTER 
, _ PERFECTION IN BUTTER MAKING, . FROM EVER BECOMING RANCID. 
== ‘0 K. EXCELS 
Fe e THEM ALL. 


Endorsed by Some e B. Douglas, Esq., Ex-President Mer- 
u 
—— 7 O. K. CRE AM ERY 


cantile Exchange ; tnam Conklin, Esq., Manager Thur- 
ber, Whyland & Co.'s Butter Department, New York City; 
Has the lenges cooling surface, takes less 
cooling material, less labor, aud gives best 




















Col. Wm. Crozier, Northport, L.1., N. Y.; St. Louis Dai 
Co., Charles Cabanne, Gen’l Manager, St. Louis, Mo., an 
others. See American  oaamataass page 326, August num- 
ber, 1886. Send for Circu 

For sale “by The W wr Daisy an and Sopely Co., 88 and 90 









f] Fosults, All croam — ao depen ed me eS la . Chicago, es he - Sohn 8. Cart Haute, Ind.; 
cas = nilds Jones, Utica, N. ohn arter, Syracuse, 
| can, "showing com ition of milk without touc N.Y; RB. . Pepto . Sehchosealy. eens omer 











Ramsdell Trans. Co.. Ne wburgh, N. ‘g. “iranner & Co., 
Saluda, N. C.; Woo dward & Co. rg a Ct.,and dealers 
throughout United States. 


BUTTER PRESERVATIVE SALT CO., 


Has improvements over the pen, 
O. K. Cc H U R Ni Easy to clean, easy to operate. 
Made of White Oak. Cover Castings will not break. 


0. K. BUTTER WORKER Mite on icigoa. “Prosortos’ 


the grain of the butter. Solid wood a gg } OFFICE AND Factory: 
PERFECT Butter Worker ever put on the market, Foot of West Eleventh Street, New York City, N. Y. 


JOHN S. CARTER, Sole Manufacturer, SYRACUSE, N.Y. = ! 
<t > DELAWARE COUNTY 


Bie aun cr CREAMERY 


WwW, R& (exe) S: to use the very best Butter 
—We will pay Freight.— 


Color ever made; one that 
| M Pp ROVE 3) never turns rancid, always 
gives a bright natural color, 
Write for our wholesale offer 
to first purchaser. Address 


and will not colorthe butter- 
milk, ask for Wells, Rich- 
BUTTE ardson & Co’s., and take no 
pty tape: ganeend Delaware County Creamery Co., 
© @) me) R, than ofall other makes come = BENTON HARBOR, MICII. 
—— Send for our valua- - 
a. ve em, WELLS, RICHARDSON & co. Buriineton, vi | FOI Muth’s Honey Extractor, 
92 Murray St., PNEW YORK. iF YOU Muth’s Perfection Cold Blast Smokers 
. G 1A 
= mace BUTTER OR CHEESE | rare nenep aut Beceraaaias Gv A 
CHANNEL CAN CREAMERY WORKERS, | sou brsending. your addvess to i. L. be very proftableto | Cuas. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 


ORKERS “9 P 
On URNS, etc. One at wholesale. ’ | Manufacturing Chemists, 295 and 297 Franklin Serect’ P. S.--** Practical Hints to Bee Keepers" mailed for 10¢. 
M. E. LINCOLN CO., Warren, Mass. & Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Boston, Mass. in Postage stamps. Circulars sent on application. 





















on application, 









Ada ted for the Delivery 

y = in all Cities 
Towns. 

A LONG-NEEDED WANT 


Descriptive Circulars 
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The Cosmopolitan 


A handsomer and more readable, low-price, illus- 
trated, family magazine than this 


Lire, Glawr 9 


; ( 
FHE MONFHEE 


was never published. Each number is brimful of 
the brightest short stories and sketches, the most 
interesting travels and adventures and the liveliest 
brief articles on science, literature, history, political 
economy, etc., that money can procure. he ablest 
writers in America and Europe contribute to its 
pages. Itsillustrated articles and full-page engrav- 
ings are the finest published. 


THEXOUNG FOLKS 


is a department of short stories, sketches, etc., 
etc., for the younger members of the family; while 


JTHEHOUSEHOLD 


is devoted to articles by competent writers on 
fashion, etiquette, cooking, the care of the house, 
the management of children,etc. Itis theonly 
Magazine that never contains long 
and _ tedious articles, and that can be 
read from the first page to the last 
with unabated interest by everybody. 

The subscription price is $2.50 per year, with 
either the Shannon Letter and Bill File or 
the Shannon Sheet-Music Binder (price 

2.25 each) free to every subscriber. The 
ormer is indispensable to all business men, physi- 
cians, clergymen, lawyers, housekeepers and farm- 
ers. The latter is invaluable to all persons having 
sheet music. Read full description in previous issue. 


FEATURES FOR THE YEAR (887. 


Arrangements have been made for beautifully 
illustrated articles on Asia Minor, Japan, Mexico, 
Constantinople, the Palaces of France, Italy and 
Austria, the Lighthouse Service, California etc. 
As there is a great and growing interest in Russian 
literature, THE CosMOPOLITAN will contain transla- 
tions from such writers as Count Tolstoi, Th. Dos- 
toivsky and M. Gogol. The stories from the French 
and German will be the finest written. Everybody 
will want to read **Signor Ko,°? the most charm- 
ing and deliciously humorous story ever published. 
The scientific, literary and historical articles will be 
of great and permanent value. 

Send 20c for Sample Copy. Agents Wanted. 
SCHLICHT & FIELD CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE AT ALL NEWSTANDS. 











) ano QUICKEST 


The children say it is JUST FUN tochurn. One 
churn at wholesale price where there is no agent. 


CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE, Fi, Atkinson, Wis. 








STODDARD CHURN 


Over 15,000 in use. 
Highest awards at leading Fairs. 
Made of White Oak. No floats 
or paddles. The principle is 














conc not friction. Nine Daa aew 
sizes. For Dairy and Fac- || 9 
tery. With or without pulleys. 

Cover removed instantly. Best = 


MOSELEY2 STODDARD MFG.COM\ 
POULTN FY, Vermont. | 


Agents Wanted. 


Y 
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co 
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CANADA HARD-WOOD UNLEACHED 


ASHES! 


t fertilizer in use. Supplied in car lots, in bulk, 
Sap ‘Qualit uaraptced) Price and analysis 
Or ites. Address CH S. STEVENS, | 
Box 437, Napanee, Ontario, Canada. 


+=. MISCELLANSOUS ADVERTISING. : 


The Kentucky Bowie, 

















Brass-Lined, Stag Handle, Razor Blades, 
This is cheap at $1. Our price for 
awhile with stag, ebony, or 
white handle, 75c., 5 for $3. 
Brown handle, 65c., 6 for $3. 
If this is not good no good 
y blades can be made, and we 
; will replace free all soft or 
wy = flawy. 


SK ANY DEALER TO SHOW YOU A 
KNIFE THE EQUAL OF THIS FoR 
50 Cts. HECAN®’’ DO IT FOR 75 Cts.! 
Hand-forged Razor Steel Blades, 
replaced free if soft. New Pattern. Price 
50c. post-paid; 5 for $2. Regular price, 65c. 
° Razor Steel Barlows 
81.00, Ladies’ 2-blade 
Pearl, 50¢c.; Gent’s fine 3. 
blade, $1. Colorado Stock 
Knife, 3-blade, $1. Pruning 
Knife, 55¢. to $1. Budding, 
35c.to The. Grafting,25¢c. bute 
ton Hole Scissors, 50c. °&- 
in. Family Shears,i5¢e.Prun- 
ing Shears, 80c. 56-page list 
free ; also, “‘ How to Usea 
y Razor.” 
MAHER & GROSH, 
4th St., Toledo, Ohio. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


$S$S.00 A VTEAR. 





a5 CcEnwTs A WUMBEE. 


Send 25 Cents for 2 Sample Copies, and mention the 
American Agriculturist. Address 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















WOR SALE.—A NICE FARM of 820 ACRES, about 825 
F acres bottom land; farm well watered. Two sets 
buildings, one large brick mansion, barn and other out- 
buildings. Will divide well into 3 or4 farms. Situated ina 
valley 7 miles from B.& O. R.R. Price $18,000. Address 
owner, J. JOHNSON, Alaska, Mineral Co., W. Va. 


- 
R Lifts 20 to 50 tons 
worked by two men; 5 
sizes. Price, $35 to $70. 
& Stands on runners. Cir- 
\7 culars free. 
H. L. BENNETT, 


1 Sa ee ma Westerville, 0. 
CLEAN and BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 
CONCISE | ITH’S 


SMITH’ 
NEWSPAPER. | SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


MWN\HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
Readable by each and every member of sands in use. Illustrated circular frec. Address, 
the family. 


F. G. PARSOL.S & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. ¥. 
IT HAS B@ PAGES EVERY WEEK, 


624 PAGES 


in the year, of the Latest News, Choicest Miscel- 
lany and the very best 
MARKET REPORTS 

up to Tuesday evening ; is mailed and on its way 
to its thousands of readers on the same evening. 

It is printed in large, clear type, on perfecting 
presses of the very latest pattern, and is a model of 
the printer’s art. 


AZYEARS- 


of success 
have attended the efforts of the 


Chicago Weekly Journal, 


to give the people a 


NEWSY. 





SS DAVIS STUMP PULL 
(a i) Cad. \m. | 
i": Hii) 


















“JOSEPH, MICH. 
@EWD FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE,|| 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES- 












EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER {avoid Agentsand Dealers whose pro- 
SENDS US ts and expenses double the cost on 

a every Piano they sell) and send this 

ONE DOLLAR, a UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 

REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, WILL % Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 

THE a . ranted 6 years, for 1932 We 
RECEIVE — it—with Beautiful Cover and 

, es tool—for Trialin yourown Home be- 

8 Packets —— Seeds . fore youbuy. Send forcircularsto 
cE. Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., Ne We 





Send postal card for Sample Copy, which will cost 


you nothing, and 
SEE FOR YOURSELF 
that what we say is true. Address 
JOHN R. WILSON, Publisher, 
159 & 164 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
SA LE.—THREE HUNDRED CHEAP FARMS in 


oF 84 VIRGINIA. Circulars free. J. H. BRISTOR, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


DO YOU KNOW iT? 


USE Winchester’s Hypophosphite of Lime and 


Sod FOR CONSUMPTION, DISEASES OF THE 
a. THROAT AND LUNGS, DYSPEPSIA, and general 
debility, it is an excellent remedial agent. Price, $1 and $2 
per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO,, Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 
SoLp BY DRUGGISTS. 
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-4+Some of Our 






READY THIS MONTH. 


The Propagation 
Of Plants. 








GIVING THE PRINCIPLES WHICH GOVERN THE 


Development and Growth of Plants, their Botan- 
ical Affinities, and Peculiar Properties. 


—ALSO,— 


Descriptions of the Process by which Varieties and 
Species are Crossed or Hybridized, and the many 
Different Methods by which Cultivated 
Plants may be Propagated 
and Maltiplied. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of “ The Grape Culturist,” “ The Small Fruit Cul- 
turist,”’ ** Practical Forestry,” etc., etc. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
CLOTH, 12mo, PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 





The Illustrated 


STRAWBERRY CULTURIST. 


CONTAINING THE 
History, Sexuality, Field and Garden Culture, of 
Strawberries, Forcing or Pot Culture, How 
to Grow from Seed, Hybridizing, ete., 
TOGETHER WITH 
A DESCRIPTION OF NEW VARIETIES, AND A LIST OF THE 
BEST OF THE OLD SORTS. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER, 


Author of “ The Grape Culturist.” “Small Fruit Cul- 
turist,” ‘“* Practical Forestry,” etc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Flexible Covers. PRICE, POST-PAID, 25 CENTS. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE 


Peach and the Pear 


on the Delaware :nd Chesapeake Peninsula. With a chap- 
ter on Quince Culture, and the culture of some of the Nut- 
bearing Trees. 
By JOHN J. BLACK, M. D. 
WITH PLATES. 
CLOTH, LARGE 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


0. JUDD CO. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Best Book on Gardening Ever 
Written. 


Gardening tor Prot 





A Guide to the Successful Culture of the Market 
and Family Garde-. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


New Edition, Entirely Rewritten and Greatly 
Enlarged. 


The immense and unprecedented sale of the earlier edi- 
tions of Mr. Henderson's book, “Gardening for Profit,” 
which sale has been continuous since the first day of its 
issue, indicates the estimate of its value as a thoroughly 
practical work. The new book, just issued, contains the 
best of the former work, with large additions drawn from 
the author’s added years of experience. It cannot but be 
regarded byall us the best work on Market and Family 
Gardening ever published. 


WHAT MR. HENDERSON SAYS ABOUT THE NEW WORK: 


A NEW EDITION OF GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


It is twenty years since I first wrote Gardening for Profit. 
It is gratifying to know that its teachings have been the 
means of helping to success thousands of inexperienced 
cultivators of the soil. That the present edition wiil con- 
tinue to do sol have no doubt, for it has not only been 
greatly widened in its range, but besides contains my added 
experience of twenty years since the time of its first writing. 

The scope of the new edition of Gardening for Profit has 
been greatly extended, embracing, as it does, not only the 
forcing of all important Fruits and Vegetables under glass, 
but also detailing the methods of culture of all small fruits 
which properly come under the head of “ Gardening for 
Profit.” 

Although the profits of Market Gardening are not so 
great as they were twenty years ago, it is yet far more 
profitable than farm operations, for the capital and labor 
invested. There are thousands of farms adjacent to the 
smaller towns and villages, hotels and watering places, 
where, if the farmer would devote a few acres to Fruits and 
Vegetables, the chances are that he would find it ten times 
more profitable than the same amount of labor done on 
the farm. 

Although this new edition of Gardening for Profit is 
written mainly for the Market Gardener, the Amateur in- 
terestedin Vegetables or Fruits can easily adapt its teach- 
ings to the smallest requirements. PETER HENDERSON. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PALD, $2.00. 
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Latest Books.+- 








The AMERICAN MERINO: 


FOR WOOL AND FOR MUTTON. 


A Practical Treatise on the Selection, Care, Breed- 
ing, and Diseases of the Merino Sheep 


—IN— 


ALL SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By STEPHEN POWERS, 


CONTENTS: 


Letter of Request.—-Letter of Presentation —From 
Spanish to American.—Form.— Fleece.—Blood.—Breed- 
ing.—Feed.—Pasture in the West.—A Mutton Meriro.— 
Lambing.—Care of Ewes and Lambs.—Tagging, Wash- 
ing, etc.—Shearing and _—— Up Wool.— Summcr 
Management.—From Grass 10 Hay.—Selection and Cure 
of Kams.—The Breeding Flock.—Sheep Houses and 
their Appurtenances.—Winter Mana ement.—Feeding 
for Mutton.—From Hay to Grass.—Fodder for Sheep. — 
Systems of Sheep Husbandry.—Systems of Sheep Hus- 
bandry (Continucd).— Systems of Sheep Husbandry 
(Continued).—Systems of Sheep Husbandry (Continued). 
—Systems of Sheep Husbandry (Continued).—Diseases 
of the Merino---‘* Paperskin.”—Parasitic Diseases (Con- 
tinued).—External Parasites.—Diseases of the Feet.— 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs.—Diseases of the 
Alimentary System—B!ood Diseases.—Diseasex of the 
Nervous System.—Diseases of the Urinary and Repro- 
ductive Organs.—Miscellaneous. 

A practical and most valuable work on the selection, 
care, breeding, and diseases of the Merino sheep, in all 
sections of the United States. It is a full and exhaustive: 
treatise upon this one breed of sheep, and will be wel- 
comed by all having any interest in sheep hnsbandry. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


FIELD NOTES ON APPLE CULTURE. 


By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, Jr., 
Of the Agricultural College of Michigan. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, %5 CENTS. 








OUR RURAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition. 


Describing over 300 Valuable Worxs on Agriculture 
Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, Cattle, anc 
Field Sports. Fully Illustrated, and containing Contents 
and Descriptive Matter of Works mentioned. 80 Pages, 8yu. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.—\EW EDITION. 


A beautifully Illustrated, and highly Descriptive Cata- 
logue of all the Standard and New Sporting Books,in the 
various departments of Hunting, Fishing, Boating, #nd 
— 40 pages, 8vo. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for 
mailing. ’ 





FREE TO ALL. 

Send your address immediately, on a postal card, 
for our 32mo. finely illustrated Catalogue of some 
300 Rural Books, and it will be sent you, FREE, 
hy the Publishers, 751 Broadway, New York. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres'’t. 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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COLONISTS. 


LANDS, SETTLEMENTS, AND HOMES. 

Those persons who desire to join a colony on the 
co-operative plan should write to the American 
Land and Colonization Association for full 
information and pamphlets. 

Parties wanted for all the necessary trades, such as 
farmers, laborers, mechanics, and merchants. 

Address 
Eastern eer 150 Boreel Building, New York, 

H. 8. WICKS, Manacer. 

P.8.—We have a new town and free government 

lands for Colonists 


FOR SALE. 


Some of the best Agricultural Lands in Northeastern Ne- 
braska, ten dollars peracre. Terms one-third cash, balance 
20 years; 6 per cent. interest and no taxes. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS & CO., Omaha, Nebraska. 


ARKANSAS! 


MILD CLIMATE! COOD LANDS! 


Variety of PRODUCTS! Low Prices! Easy 
Terms! Maps and Circulars Free! 
THOS. ESSEX, Land | Commissioner, 
Lit’TLE ROCK, ARK. 


A NEW COLONY! 


( N THE NEW EXTENSICN OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Railroads, on the lands —— ng to R. T. BUELL, Esq., 
near Los Alamos, Santa Barbara Co., California, 

Parties desiring to visit the property nowcan go via San 
Luis Obispo, and take <n rom thence to Los Alamos, 
thence y A stage to the Colon 

20,000 ACRES OF THE BEST ry Ping California, sub- 
divided into 20, 40 and 80 acre farms; 4,7 er acre. 

IN TERNATION. AL IMMIG GRANT UNION, 
401 California Street, San Francisco. 
Chicago Office, 126 Washington Street. 


RANCH FOR SALE. 


640 acres deeded land in Eastern Oregon, at $6 per acre; 
also $20 adjoining for cost of improvements; small house, 
barn, etc., $800. The whole well watered by streams ; wire- 
fenced, A’ splendid hay and stock ranch. For further partic- 
ulars apply, Philiips & Wells, Tribune Bl’d, New York City. 


FINE IMPROVED KANSAS FARM FOR SALE. 


408 acres, 250 in cultivation, 100 timber, well watered. 
Miami Co., Kansas, within 50 miles of Kansas Cit 
Price, $82 per acre.’ Address, Cuas. C. BLack, Winfield, = 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY, 


Cheap Farms. Splendid Climate. Short, Mild Winters 
Good Markets. Descriptive Land List Free. 
GRIFFIN & JERVIS, Petersburg, Va. 


F LORID A FOR THE BEST PAPER 


yublished in Fla, Address 
LORIDA,Bridgeport, Fla. 
FARMS, NORTHERN es 15 
OO — 7% Washinzton, 
. HINE, Vienna, Fairfax Co., Va. 
RUIT, POULTRY, GRAIN, GRASS FARMS, $15 TO 
$25 per oore. Catalogues sent free 
P. CHAMBERS, Federaisburg, Maryland. 
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OMES BETWEEN ATLANTIC OCEAN AND 

Chesapeake Bay. Mildclimate. Productions—fruit, 

vegetables, grain, grasses, fish and oysters. Send for 
circular. BROWNE, JACOB & CO., Accomack C.H., Va 
—- tenia 





MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


—e 





Book rich new sam- 
ples & our big terms 
to Agents free. Send 


CAPI 


CGuara 


Boston, 23 C 


Kansas City 


OFFI 
New York, 208 Broadway. 


Philadel hia, 112 S. 4th St. 


==: MISONLLANHOUS ADVERTISING, ——}+ 





quitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
TAL, - = - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


—AtD— 


nteed Farm Mortga es. 

ICES: REFERENCES 
First EF B’k, New York. 
Boston Nat. B'k. Boston. 

| 7th Nat. B’k, Philadelphia. 

| Am. Nat. B’k, Kansas City. 


ourt St. 


, ith & Del. Sts. 


For rates of interest and tull information 


FOR PAMPHLE 


SE) 





20 
3/0 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
Four Per Cent Government Bonds 
ped 6 percent. Debentures. Capital $600,000 
Large reserve guarantee fund, Pamphlets. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO.,150 Nassau st. Dive 





4 
y 
A 
4 
g 
A) 


box—all good Silk and good colors. 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 

=Jin each package. 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 





MENTION TrIzis PAPER. 


WASTE 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
Sent by 
100 Crazy Stitches 
Send Postal note or Stamps 








BIG PAY PER MONTH 


and Canvassers. 
chance of a life-time. 
are the best in the world. 

W. H. CHILDESTER & SON, 28 Bond St., New York. 


anda $3.50 Ont- 
fit Free to Agents 
The Biggest Thing on Earth, and a 

Our new enlarge d Electro Portraits 
Address 





BUY THe woe 






Solid White Rubber Rolls. 
wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., ce 


THAT 
SAVES 


se MOST LABOR 
|<PURCHASE GEAR 


“@8 Saves half the labor of other 
wringers, and costs but little more. 


EDecs not GREASE 





tor of Frink 
York, a copy 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 


on the subject of Hernia or Rupture is conte nined in a neat 
Batis pementet published by MR. O. 


FRINK, Proprie- 
s Rupture Remedy, 234 Broadway, New 
of which will be mailed tree in a plain, sealed 


env elope, to any address upon request. 





1c 





—E aND ROLLER 
T 


SPRINGELE CD MAS 5. 
TALOCUE 


NIVERSITY ORGANS.— 
They Lead the World.—@85 to $500, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Couplerg, 
Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, 
with Stool and Book, for TRIAL INYOUR 




















COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains ‘Goan 


unas 
Baking Powder and PREMIUMS, 
For particularsaddress 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y; 
rhea to_learn 
TELEGRAPHY 


WANTED: CHAU 









business, whole cost of learnin earned back 

in_a few months. Light work the year round 

and GooD WAGES. Largest Telegraph Schoo 
in existence. Most thorough teaching. Over 2,00(€ 
Graduates at work now. d the following. 
“IT have hired nearly 1,000 operators Fd Valentinc 
Bro’s. School, and am hiring more each week- I recom- 
mond their School as first-class in every particular 
C. W. JONES, Superintendent of Telegraphy, Chicago.” 


Write for circular im- Valentine Bros JANESVILLE, 
' 


mediately Address WISCONSIN, 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


AND 


"LOG BOOK. 


Over One Million Sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs,Planks,Timber; hints to lumber dealers; wood 
measure ; specd of circular saws; care of saws; cord- wood 
tables ; fe! ing trees; growth of trees; land measure; 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc’ 
Standard book throughout the United States and C anada. 
Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your book-seller for it. 
Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 

G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. ¥. 











A NEw INVENTION. 







* RUNS EASY. 


7% Cords of Beecn have been aie ed by one man in 
hourse Hundreds have sawed 5 & 6 cor nas daily. “Ex- 

actly” what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. 
First order from LEE vicinity secures the Agency. 
Illust’d Catalog F. E. Address Folding Sawing 
Machine Co., 303 to 311 5. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


8 BOTSFORD RR BOTSFORD WAGON BOLSTER SPRING 
fe WAGON SPRING f Raises spring board only five in- 
a hn ches. = nf oeg one and Durable. 
For sale by dealers or a 


Pomeroy & Pearson, Lockport, N. Y¥. 
A PLEASANT 


and PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Is that of making Rubber Stamps. We are now offerin 
complete outfit with types ete., With full instructions 
$8.50. This is a rare chance. Send for cireular. 

N. Y. RUBBER MATRIX CO., 94 C lift Bt., N. Y. 















or 





00 Domestic ky! e-Writer. Sold Ist yr. 1,000 
$$ « at $5; 2d, 25,000 a Now, at $1, sales are immense. 
Catalogue, § Sam Ay W a, and Testimonials tree. 

. 8. IN GERSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N. Y 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS, 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 





For One or Two Subsc woe One year, (post-frec., 
1.50 each 

Three Subscribers one year... ... 84, or $1.33 each. 

Four Subscribers one year ....... $5, or $1.25 each. 

Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 


Six Subscribers one year. ... 02.26.65 $7, or $1.17 cach 
Seven Subscribers one year.........88, or $1.94 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year .. ..$9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, (post-free), 
Only $1 each. 
(A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 





1. lovely Basket Hidden OWN HOME BEFORE YOU BUY. ESTABLISHED 
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